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CHAPTER L 



THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER.. 




"A merry heart doeth good like a mediciiie; bat a broken 
spirit drieth the bones." — Solomon. 

R. Hackett sank into his seat at 
the supper-table with^a deep-drawn 
sigh; which well-nigh ended in a groan, ' 
as he glanced from one to another of 
his seven hearty, growing children, who, with hun- 
gry eyes and ill-concealed impatience; were wait- 
ing for the preliminary grace. 

''Bless nS; Lord, as we partake of these. 
Thy bounties. Give ns a thankful heart, and 
forgive ns our sins, for Christ's sake." 

Mr. Hackett had repeated these words three 
times a day ever since his marriage, as had his 

T 
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' father before him; but to-daj he was eyidently 
too full of carO; and in too despondent, not 
to say irritable, a mood to realize their import. 
He looked at the plain but wholesome fare with 
the fretfiilness of a confirmed dyspeptic. The 
"bounties" of the Lord were scarcely visible 
to him in the '' hasty-pudding and milk/' which 
the younger children were already eagerly devour- 
ing, much less in the brown bread, cold salt 
pork and potatoes, which had been placed at 
the lower end^ of the table, near the "men 
folks." Gko]^ and Sam, the two older boys, 

' in true farmer fashion, had plunged their steel 
forks into dish after dish, and had helped them- 
selves bountifully to what they were pleased 
to call "cold vittles"; but still Mr. Hackett 
preserved his downcast expression. At last, look- 
ing at the trig, wholesome, and rather shrewd- 
looking girl who sat opposite him, and who, with 
a year-old baby on one arm, was endeavoring 
to pour a cup of tea for her father with the 
disengaged hand^ he exclaimed, "I can't drink 
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The Young Housekeeper. 9 

£ach stuff as that^ Martha; jou know I can't 
Why didn't you make it stronger?" 

"Why, father, I told you this morning we 
were out of tea. But this is really stronger 
than it looks. Just try one cup, father, and 
you 11 feel better. Say," turning her head 
toward the open door, '< is n't father's toast 
'most done?" 

Just then a little black-haired girl, apparently 
nine or ten years of age, came in &om the 
kitchen, with a carefiiUy-browned slice of toast 
on her fork; and, laying it on her father's 
plate, quietly slipped into the seat from which 
she had stolen immediately after the blessing 
bad been asked. 

"Now I know that toast is good," thought 
the little girl. <'How nice it smells! and 
father has just said, ' Give us^ a thankful heart,' 
80 I think he must eigoy it"; but the only 
acknowledgment the little maiden got for her 
exertions was in the form of a rebuke. 

^Sabrina^ why can't you be as careful as 
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Martha Is? Martha, don't ever trust tl 
child to make toast for me again; it's cover 
with ashes"; and he pointed lugubriously 
a little comer, which, in the child's eagemc 
that the toast should be perfect in its w( 
had been allowed a too intimate acquaintan 
with the coals. 

"Say has taken for her motto, 'If it wc 
done, when 'tis done, then 'twere well it wc 
done quickly,'" said Mattie, with a smi] 
"and a very good motto it is, too, in toa 
making; and she has browned it very nice 
for the first time"; then adding, in a lov; 
and apologetic tone, "I couldn't put down bal 
you know." 

Say, in the mean time, with cheeks flush 
from her culinary efiforts and her subseque 
reprimand, was devoting herself to the pi 
ding, with a child's appetite. "Don't eat 
fest, Sabrina; you've been helped twice 
pudding, and I've not finished my first sli 
lof bread." 
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The child looked up with a frightened air, 

and then tried to imitate her father's move- 

ments in eating, to the no small amusement of 

the two older brothers. Mr. Hackett went on 

nibbling at his dry toast, and Say continued 

her agonizing attempts to ''eat as slow as 

fether," till Mattie's "Finish your supper, dear," 

in a measure reassured her, and she passed up 

her bowl for a third installment, of pudding. 

At last all the hungry mouths were stopped, 
and Mr. Hackett, by tasting a little here and 
there, had satisfied his own weakly appetite. 
The cares of life began again to oppress him; 
he returned thanks with a sigh, the counter- 
part of the one with which he had inaugu- 
rated his meal (for this was in a remote 
New England township, where the goodly cus- 
toms of our ancestors were still cherished by 
then- children), and then, drawing back his 
chair, he said, " It 's of no use trying, Martha. 
Do what I will, I can't make both ends meet, 
this year." 
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"What's the good of having them I) 
*meat?**' answered Mattie, with a droll twii 
in her eye. "Why not let one of them 
bread? It's cheaper." 

At this sally of their sister, both Grec 
iUQid Sam; who had not yet left the room, bi 
into a^ shout of laughter; but upon Mr. Hf 
ett's face there appeared but the ghost oi 
sickly smile for an instant; and then it spee( 
vanished; as he advised Martha ^ot to "be 
foolish." 

"I can't think how you ever got so m 
nonsense into you, Martha. You surely did 
inherit it from mC;" (self-evident truth I) "j 
your mother never said nor did a foolish tb 
in her life." 

At this allusion to her mother; a sli 
quiver passed over Mattie's face; and 
mouth; that feature so hard to control; i 
which giveS; by its wonderful mobility; exp] 
sion to many a face that otherwise co 
hardly be called beautiful, trembled for a ] 
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at. She rose quietly, to hide her emotion, 
1 laid the baby, now soundly sleeping, in 
crib, and then resumed her household 
ies, clearing the supper table and her own 
»w, simultaneously. 

I£r. Hackett often wondered from whom his 
Idren inherited their vast flow of animal 
rits. Certainly it was no gift from their 
ther, poor, meek-eyed woman 1 who for twenty 
jrs had made every whim of her husband a 
r unto herself and her family. That she 
ed him, faults and all, with no common 
motion, was patent to every one. That she 
ognized his faults as such, was certain, from 

gentle apologies which she made for ''&- 
r," when his fault-finding disposition rasped 

children almost past endurance; and that 
I was conscious, near the close of her life, 
.t her own yielding, easy temperament, had 
a measure fostered these faults in** her hus- 
ad, was shown by her sad charges to Ma^ 

when she lay a-dying. 
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"Be kind to father, dear, and try to ] 
up his spirits. Don't worry when he fret 
you, and the other children. He is very \ 
hearted, and loves you all dearly, if he 
find fault He didn't do so when I 
knew him. The habit has grown on him. 
didn't let him know how it hurt me, as 
haps I ought to have done, and now he 
hardly help it. Remember he is never st 
and well, and he is your father, my c 
Be patient with the children. Thank God 
are light-hearted, and can often drive s 
father's low spirits, or turn aside a fr 
word,. with a merry jest. Don't give up , 
studies, dear. Had I lived, you should '. 
bad another year at the Academy; as ii 
you must make the most of what you \ 
learned. Thank Mr. Savery for his kind 
to you and to us all. May he have G 
blessing.-* 'The blessing of the Lord, it ma 
rich, and he addeth no sorrow with it.' T 
are the riches my children must seek. ( 
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for them all, Mattie. See that George doesn't 
grow wild and reckless, and take care of 
Sam's health. K that fails, he may become 
low-spirited, like father. Then there's Say. I 
don't know what to make of the child, she's 
80 odd. Perhaps she's a little lonesome. Sam 
is fonr years older than she, and Clara as 
much younger. Had either Fanny or the baby 
hved, she would have had some one nearer her 
' own age to play with, and that might have 
made her different; but they are better off 
where they are, the darlings! and I shall soon 
see them. Clara and Elliot are such good 
children. I know you will do everything for 
them; but my poor little baby, only six months 
ijldl Will you bring her up in the feaj of 
God, to be such a woman as I should wish 
her to be? Promise me, Mattie. Poor girl; 
you are hardly more than a baby yourself. 
'Tis a heavy burden for such young shoulders 
to bear. But you have learned where to cast 
your cares, all your cares." 
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And Mattie; with grief in her heart t<M 
deep for , tears, promised according to faei 
mother's wish; and the young girl, only seven 
teen years old, took upon herself a woman'c 
burdens ana responsibilities, and with God's hel| 
nobly redeemed her promise. At first, she 
drooped, visibly, after her mother's death, and 
the cares of the family and farm-house seemed 
like to crush her; but, gradually, she recovered 
her wonted cheerfulness; with the elasticity of 
youth she bore up under each new burden, and 
with a Christian philosophy which her father 
professing disciple though he was, sadly lacked 
she trusted in the Lord, as it were, with f 
'^careless confidence," and became the life anc 
carter of the household. Doubtless much of 
this cheerfulness of spirit was due to her nat 
nrally gay disposition, inherited, not from Mr. 
Hackett, nor from his gentle, meek-eyed wife: 
but from his almost forgotten grandmother, a 
stout-hearted Irish Protestant, whom her fathei 
had brought in her girlhood from the Emeralc 
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We, There were stories without number, — tra- 
ditions among the children, — in regard to the 
''Old Country," which might be traced to her. 
In her day she often told them, her merry 
blue eye twinkling the while, and her cheerful 
laugh infectious even in advanced age. She 
was the life of the old Hackett place for many 
a day. Mattie could just remember her great- 
grandmother, and the good things for the little 
folks which she would produce from that capa- 
cious pocket tied to her ample waist with 
strong tape; and one or two tricks of speech, 
caught from the old lady in early childhood, 
the young girl will retain through life. Hear 
her now, as she speaks to Say: 

"Won't ye take this pail, honey, and go 
down to the huckleberry pasture and get a 
few berries before dark, enough for me to make 
Elliot and Clara a turnover when I bake, 
to-morrow? Perhaps you can pick enough 
so as to have one for yourself, and you shall 
Baake it, too, all alone. I '11 teach ye, honey." 
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Little Sabrina; Or Say, as she was usual]; 
called, seized pail and sun-bonnet, before her 
sister's sentence was closed, and with hop, skip 
and jump, was on her way to the pasture. 
Mattie, in the mean time, washed the dishes, 
swept, and having put the kitchen in order^ 
took a large basket of mending and seated 
herself by the window to improve the linger- 
ing twilight with her needle, The sun had not 
set when the boys came in from the barn, each 
bearing a pail of frothing milk which they set 
on the kitchen table, and then hurried out again ; 
and a half hour later, Mr. Hackett, who had 
been over the premises to see that the cattle 
were well fed and properly secured for the 
night, entered. 

"Father," said Mattie, who had laid aside 
her work a little while before, "are things so 
very bad, now?" 

"Pretty bad, pretty bad, daughter," was his 
answer, with a sorrowfiil shake of the head. 
" You know I Ve had great expenses this 
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year"; and he sighed again, as did also 
Mattie; when she thought in whose behalf the 
expenses were incurred; of doctor's bills and 
funeral expenses. 
''That doctor from the citj cost me more 



>^ 






Ihan a month's earnings.' 

"I know it, father; but you would never 
have been satisfied if he had not seen mother." 

"True enough, Martha; I did not rest till 
he came; but it is just as hard to raise the 
money to pay him with, for all that. Besides, 
(jeorge and Sam will both want to go to 
school this winter, and I can't spare them 
both; and it is time Sabrina began to go. 
You can't teach her at home, in addition to 
all your other work; and you oughtn't to. 
You need some one here to help you every 
day of the week, instead of Nabby Nason, 
who can only come on washing days; but 
I can't afford it, ajid everything goes against 



me." 



''Don't worry about mc, father," answered 
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Mattie's cheery voice. "I*m getting on famously; 
and Say can read as well as any other girl 
of her age in town. No matter if we do 
have to economize a little; it won't hurt us. 
We '11 not run in debt, any way ; aLnd perhaps 
next year will be more prosperous^ Wherft 
are the boys, fkther?" 

"Gone down to the river to bathe. They'll 
get drowned there, some day, as sure as they 
live. I can't see why they want to go there 
half a dozen times a week. Why can't they 
as well wash thom at home? If there were 
only some responsible man to look after them 
I shouldn't care; but I can't go with them, 
myself." 

"No, no, that's out of the question," replied 
his daughter; "perhaps Deacon Foster or 
Jud^e Seaver might gol" Then, laughing at 
her father's amazed expression of countenance, 
she added, "but George isi an excellent swim- 
mer; and Sam is very cautious, so I think 
there need be no fear of danger " ; and she 
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went off to light the lamp, that her father 
might read his weekly paper; and, as she 
was stepping about the kitchen, he heard 
her mellow voice through the half-closed door, 
humming to herself, 

"Yet one thing secures us, whatever betide. 
The Scripture assures us the Lord wiU provide." 

The boys, in the mean time, each with a 
towel swung over his arm, had hurried across 
the fields to the river. ''Don't go so fast,'' 
said Sam, in a pitiful tone, who, being youngei 
and weaker, could hardly keep pace with his 
more vigorous brother. 

"Now don't you go to fretting, you son of 
your ^ther," was George's amiable retort; yet 
he slackened his speed a little till Sam had 
overtaken him. 

"I tell you what," he continued, "I can't 
stand it, and I won't, this fret, fret, fretting from 
morning till night. . How he blew up poor 
Say at supper to-night, when she had almost 
blistered her face making that toast. I've 
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half a mind to leave home; at any rate. Uncle 
John wanted me to go West with him, and offered 
to pay my way whenever I'd come; but I 
wouldn't gO; so long as mother was alive; but 
I'll go now. I declare, I'm ashamed to call 
him father, when he acts so," 

" Oh, George, do n't," .interposed Sam ; " do n't 
talk so. Remember the commandment; he's 
our father." 

'' Father I " interrupted the irrepressible Greorge, 
^ did n't I say I would n't own him ? He 's no 
relation of mine, I tell you. He's a poor 
French Canadian, who came along and wanted 
work, so I hired him for a year." 

Sam, between his desire to laugh and his 
desire to cry, did not know what to do or 
say; so he maintained a discreet sUence 
till they had nearly reached the river, when 
he quietly reminded his brother of their moth- 
er's last charges. 

"Yes, I know," answered George; "I know 
mother always seemed to love him; though 
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how she could endure his fits of ugliness is 
more than I can understand ; and I '11 try to 
bear with him^ if possible; but the most pru- 
dent course will be for me to take myself 
ofiF, or I may be tempted to tell him a 'true 
fact' or two, one of these days. Really, I 
can't stand it at home much longer. We'll 
see what Mattie says about it." 

Oh, father! father 1 can you not see what a 
thick cloud is rising between your boy and his 
God, while by your thoughtless peevishness you 
thus disgrace the religion you profess? Could 
you not see, that night, when, at family prayers, 
ignoring the countless benefits daily and hourly 
bestowed upon you from a loving Father's 
hand, you in sorrowful accents thanked the 
Lord "that things were no worse with you 
than they were," — could you not see that your 
child was right in judging, "if it is father's 
religion which makes him so gloomy, I'm sure 
I don't want to be a Christian?" Well for 
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bim that he added mentally, "I'll watch Mati 
and see how she gets on." 

Blind eyes, not to see that the want of 
father's kindly voice and aflFectionate words, i 
less than loving heart, might drive your S( 
from his early ()uiet home into temptatio 
such ^s in all your uneventful life have nev 
assailed you. God grant us to see a sistei 

<< Gentleness and love and trust 



Prevail o'er anery wave and ^rost. 
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CHAPTER n. 




MB. SAVEBT. 

"He that hath mercy on the poor, happy is he,** ^Solomon, 

HO A I Bessie, Whoa! The flies 
trouble you, do n't they ? " and Mr. 
Savery, having vainly endeavored 
with his whip to frighten off some 
flies that were lodged upon his favorite's neck, 
stopped his mare, and sprang from the buggy. 
Bessie* was evidently a petted if not a spoiled 
animal. You* could sfee, it by the way she 
turned her head as her master approached, and 
hel4 it down while he brushed oflf the trouble- 
some insects. ''Let me see; there ought to 
be indigo weed, hereabouts " ; and, walking on 
a step or ^wo, while Bessie meekly foli'^- "* 
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him to the side of the road, he pushed his 
in through the bushes and broke off a s] 
or two, which he began to fasten about 
creature's head. "Softly, Bessie; Hilloal Wl 
all that?" soliloquized the traveler. "J( 
Lind in embryo?" as a little girl, with a 
bonnet swinging from her neck, and a pail 
her. arm, emerged from a path through 
pine woods. The setting sun, glinting thr< 
the trees, shone all around her like' a g 
and she held in her hand a bunch of clei 
white and fragrant, while in notes remark 
rich and clear for so small a child, she 1 
from a favorite Methodist hymn which she 
often heard on her mother's lips, at this 
suggested to her mind, no doubt, by the 
Bet splendor: 

<< Floods of everlasting light 

Freely flash before Him; 
Myriads with supreme delight 

Instantly adore Him. 
Angelic tramps resonnd His fame, 
Harps of lucid gold proclaim 
All the glories"— 
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« Oh 1 how pretty 1 Would n't Mattie like it 1 " 
mddenly Exclaimed the child; catching a glimpse 
of some new beauty in the low, moist thicket 
by the road-side. In she .plunged; h^t in a 
moment a cry of dismay, and then a wail of 
frief, betokened dire disaster. 

Mr. Savery loosened Bessie's check-rein, that 
she might nibble the short grass at her leisure, 
■rhilst he approached the child. "What is the 
matter, dear ? " asked he, in a kindly voice ; but 
Biere Wfis hardly need of asking. Little Say 
had reached up for a lovely spray of clethra, 
twined around and about with golden threads 
of dodder, most common of our Northern par- 
asitic plants; but, in leaning forward, she had 
Ost her balance; one foot had sunk in 'the 
oft mire, and in her efforts to extricate her- 
elf, the pail had met with a partial overthrow, 
md she had lost half her berries. The song 
^as hushed; even the prize so eagerly sought 
or was forgotten, and the child sobbed aloud. 
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"Don't cry, don't cry," said the gentleman; 
" you 've not lost all your berries." 

" I know it," she answered, in a choking 
voice; ^'^but ,now I can't make my turnover." 

" You 've made one, already, I should think," 
said Mr. Savery. 

■ 

Say looked up with an amused look, in spite 
of her distress, which pleased the gentleman 
mightily, as one who loved to have his jokes 
appreciated, if only by a child. 

"Now tell us all about it. What did you 
stop here for?" 

"I wanted that sweet pepper, with the yellow 
vine growing over it. I thought Mattie would 
like it; and Mattie was going to let me make 
my. turnover to-morrow, all my own self; but 
now I've lost my berries, and there won't be 
more than enough for the children." 

On hearing the children spoken of so pat- 
ronizingly by one who was herself but a very 
little child, Mr. Savery picked up the atom, 
held her off at arm's length, fixed on her a 
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scrutinizing though kindly gaze, and then car- 
ried her, pail, sun-bonnet, flowers, tears and all, 
across the road and seated her in his buggy. 
"You are Mr. Hackett's little girl, that's plain 
enough; and you wanted that posy with the 
yellow strings, for your sister. Miss Mattie. 
That's all right. She shall have it, she shall 
have it"; and back he went again, and gath- 
ered the richly-freighted spray. 

" There, I Ve brought you golden thread 
enough to adorn an Indian queen," continued 
he, as he came back, gathered up the reins, 
and chirruped softly to his pony. '* Go your 
own pace, Bessie," he went on to say, '* 1 11 
not hurry yoU. A merciful man is. merciful to 
his beast, so I used to hear when I was a 
boy ; but they tell me that 's not Scripture, 
and I've not read the Book enough my- 
self to know. However, it ought to be there 
if it is n't ; but we '11 go slow, Bessie, and 
have a talk with the little girl. Let us see. 
An artist's eye, sure enough. How she sprang 
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for those yellow strings, which I shouldn't have 
noticed but for herl And such a voice I She 
might make a fortune out of it. I must drive 
up to Hackett's and talk with him about her. 
How is your father, dear? Poorly, eh? I 
thought as much. Losing such a wife as his must 
break him down"; and so, now talking to his 
mare, noip* to the child, and now to himself, 
Mr. Savery drew several inferences in regard 
to the Hacketts' circumstances, and came to 
sundry decisions in regard to his own course, 
evidently to his complete satisfaction; for he 
whistled softly to himself as they jogged on- 
ward. 

Just as they drew near the lane that led to 
the farm-house, they overtook a couple of boys 
returning from a berrying excursion. 

''Stop a minute, you little fellows," said he. 
"Do you know who I am?" 

" I bet we do," answered the younger of the 
two, a small, weazened-faced boy, who,, despite 
the dark blue stains upon his mouth and teeth, 
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looked as if the little life that was originally 
his had been half starved out of him ; " you 
are Mr. Savery, the man who sent mother wood 
last winter." 

"And your mother is — ?" 

"Widow Sampson/' replied the elder of the 
two. 

"Well," continued the good-humored gentle- 
man, "I want to buy your berries, but I 
haven't any money about me" (taking out a 
note-book and pencil, and writing a word or 
two on a scrap of paper); "you carry those 
back to my house; 'tis n't a very long walk 
for you, and give that paper to Mr. Frank, 
my son. Do you know him?" 

"I've seen him," sai^ the younger; "he 
come to our house once and fetched mother ' 
some sewing." 

" Did he ? Well, give him the berries, and this 
paper, and he'll pay you extra for your walk. 
Stop a moment. There's no ^uch desperate \ 
hurry, is there ? Hold up your berries here, you 
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little felloV"; and having poured a goodly portion 
into Say's pail, till it was ready to overflow, ji 
Mr. Savery returned the boy's basket with a 
nod and a smile, and they were both oflF in 
a twinkling/ 

He then lifted Say out and set her upon 
the ground as carefully as if she had been a 
vase of Sevres ware, and not made of common 
clay, and bade her run home and tell her fa- 
ther to expect a call from him *in. the morn- 
ing. "And tell Miss Mattie," added he with 
a laugh, "I'm coming to help make your turn- 
over. She must have everything ready." 

Widow Sampson's two boys hurried back to 
Mr. Savery's place. It was the place, par excel- 
lence, of that quiet hamlet; an old-fashioned 
farm-house, judging from its ex^terior, but evi- 
dently a gentleman's residence. The smoothly- 
shaven lawn, the well-trimmed hedge, the gravel 
drives, rolled and beaten hard, and the many 
exotics in the shrubbery and gardens, showed 
taste and refinement in the present occupants; 
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whflst the old elms whose pendulous branches 
almost swept the ground, and a row of Lom- 
bardy poplars near the entrance, betokened an 
old family, or, at least, that for many years 
the place had been the abode of wealth. A 
few modem improvements were visible about 
the house itself, a bay window here, a piazza 
there, relieved its naturally stiff and puritanic 
outline; and, on the whole, there was some- 
thing home-like about the place which made 
all who approached it wish to linger, and those 
who had once entered its hospitable doors were 
glad to come and loth to go. From the back 
windows might be seen a serpentine line of 
willows and alders, interspersed now and then 
with oaks and maples which bordered the river 
and defined its course, though a glimpse of the 
blue water could be caught through occasional 
breaks and openings in the river's fringe of 
foliage. When the boys shut the gate after 
them, on their return home, it was with double 

the current price of the berries in their pockets, 

t 
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and huge squares of gingerbread in their hands; 
and by the time they reached home they had 
fully decided that Mr. Savery was the best 
man ii^ the town, and Mr. Frank was just like 
him; and when they grew up, they meant to 
have just such a house as his, and hire all the 
little boys in town to pick berries for them, 
all through the season. Little Say had come 
to nearly the same conclusion, barring the house 
and the berry trade. She wished father could 
be just like him, and that he would always 
call her "My dear," as Mr. Savery did; and 
then she was at home, and had her adventures 
to relate and her messages to deliver. But 
what did the townsfolk generally say and think 
of Mr, Savery? Many a poor man blessed 
him in his heart. Many a boy, struggling for 
an education, had reason to thank him for 
timely aid and advice full of good sense and 
good will. He was one of the Trustees of 
the Wayland Academy; and more than once, 
at the opening of a term, bills had been sent 
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home receipted to some poor widow who had 
made unwonted exertions to send her boy to 
school; or to a father, bravely battling with 
poverty, who had determined that his children 
should have more and better advantages for 
education than had fallen to his own lot; and 
the mother would bless her generous benefac- 
tor, and the father's heart would glow within 
him when he remembered the thoughtful kind- 
ness. Mattie had received help from his open 
hand. Owing to a failure in crops a few 
years before, her father had found it necessary 
to remove her from school for a term; but 
Mr. Savery 's quick eye missed her on his next 
visit to the Academy. "Where is Mattie Hack- 
ett?" asked he of the teacher, as his glance 
wandered from desk to desk in search of the 
merry, outspoken girl, who had always been 
one of his especial favorites. 

"Not in school this term, I'm sorry to say. 
She has been doing .very finely, and led her 
classes, and we are very sorry to lose her; but it 
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is hard times with the Hacketts this year, and 
I think they feel the necessity of economizing." 
So from the school-house Mr. Savery drove 
off to the farm, found Mr. Hackett busy about 
the affairs of his calling, conversed affably vrith 
him for a few moments, spoke of the great 
loss it was to the school in having Mattie 
away, — for Mr. Savery knew intuitively how to 
say a kind thing, and never needed to study 
the art of " putting things," — and then urged 
that she should resume her studies. "As for 
the bills, why, they are all right," said he. 
"Our farmers generally find it hard to live 
this year, I know. You needn't thank me, 
for you can pay me when things go better"; 
and one or two successful years enabled Mr. 
Hackett to repay the money, and yet continue 
his daughter in school, though the debt of 
gratitude remained the same. It was this, as 
well as other similar acts of kindness, which had 
brought the family friend to Mrs. Hackett's 
mind when on her death-bed. Truly, "The 
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blessing of him that was ready to perish" came 
upon him, and he "caused the widow's heart 
to sing for joy." 

Said Deacon Foster, "The young man whom 
Jesus loved could not have been more moral, 
more upright, nor more lovable in every way 
than Mr. Savery ; and he seems ready, always, 
to part with well-nigh all that he has to give to 
the poor, ^— which was the point where the young 
man failed. Still, our friend lacks one thing j 
he refuses to obey the voice of the Master, 
who says, 'Follow me.' But so long as the 
old lady, his mother, is praying for him, I 
shall hope ^hat her prayers will be answered, 
and that she will see her son a Christian 
before she dies. 'As it is, he is a living 
rebuke to us who profess to have put on 
Christ's righteousness." 

"No doubt he gives away a great deal," 
replied Judge Seaver, one of the solid, mon- 
eyed men of the town, but who was a penu- 
rious Christian (alas I that such should be); 
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« yet you know he expects to be saved by his 
works. I Ve heard him say, again and again, 
'If I do the best I can in this world, and 
loye my neighbor as myself, I think I can 
trust the Lord to take care of me in the 
next; I 'm afraid he 's an Arminian. I Ve told 
him, often, that all his righteousnesses are as 
filthy rags, and will never save him." 

"To be surel Have you?" answered the 
Deacon; "but I've read somewhere that we 
ought to pray as if our salvation depended 
wholly upon the Lord, but work Jts if it de- 
pended on ourselves." 

Mr. Savery's opinion of himself was very 
satisfactory. "I'm a good citizen," thought he, 
"a good son, a good father. I do all the good 
I can; no one can say I'm not public-spirited. 
I 'm not religious, it 's true ; but there 's not a 
member of the church in this town who gives 
away as much as I do. There's Judge Sea- 
ver. That verse I was reading the other day 
just describes him: 
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*At each and every tale of distress, 

His feelings flew up like a rocket; 
He felt for the poor in his inmost breast, 
But he never felt in liis pocket.' 

^' He talks about sending the gospel to the 
heathen, and neglects the poor at his own 
door; and I don't believe the heathen are any 
great gainers by his bounty. ' T would be well 
for him to remember that 'faith without works 
is dead.' Better leave them alone, leave them 
alone; they are well enough off as thej are, 
and do their duty as well as most of our 
Christians do. Show me a professor, and I 
can generally show you a man who does n't 
come up to his profession; and I can't see 
that we sinners are so very mucji worse than 
the saints. Deacon Foster? Y-e-e-s. I think he 
is honest, and so is mother, dear old soul! I 
wish I could be a Christian, if only to please 
her; but it's absurd to think of it; and Mrs. 
Hackett, she was pious, if any one ever was, 
and she is .in heaven now if any one ever 
went there ; she did n't get much of it on 
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earth, that 's certain, poor woman. It seems to 
me the women outweigh the men, rather, in 
the matter of piety " ; and so he mused to 
himself. Poor, wayward soul I misled and self- 
deceived I He, too, was blind, and could not 
or would not see the light. He saw not that , 
the generosity on which he so prided himself 
was but the natural outgrowth of the doctrines 
and example set before him from earliest in- 
fancy, by his saintly mother; that all the good 
that was in him, the uprightness, the kindli- 
ness of speech, the acts of courtesy towards his 
fellows and inferiors, that made his name a 
"household word" amongst the poor, were all 
taught in the Bible which he neglected to read, 
were all characteristics of the Great Teacher 
whom he refused to confess. 

Mr. Savery had left his native village when 
a young man, to engage in a lucrative busi-. 
ness ; and, though educated for the law, he 
practiced but little, devoting his talents, which 
were not small, to several fortunate specula- 
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tions by which he accumulated a large fortune 
in addition to his patrimony, which was quite 
ample. When he returned to the old home- 
stead he came as a widower; his wife, a fash- 
ionable city lady whom he had married in the 
interval, having survived the birth of their only 
child but a few months. 

Frank, though indulged by servants during 
his infancy, and petted by his grandmother 
during his childhood, and allowed his own way 
in almost everything by his father from early 
boyhood, was still, strange to say, a promising 
young man, of good character, fine ability, and 
winsome manners. He added to his father's 
suavity of address a still greater nicety of 
perception and refinement of speech, if not of 
feeling; and he was now near the close of his 
college course, though he had not yet come to 
any decision in regard to his profession. His 
grandmother, a hale old lady of about seventy 
years, who had exemplified the religion of 
Christ for more than a half century, supplied 
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the feminine element in the family; though 
there were aunts, cousins and nieces from the 
country or the town, who were ever ready to 
come to Wayland and relieve dear Aunt Pa- 
tience from the cares and burdens of house- 
keeping; still her mind and body were too 
active to allow of any such arrangement, and 
with well-trained servants who had been proved 
faithful for many a year, she continued to 
guide the affairs of the old homestead with a 
steady hand. Such was Mr. Savery, and suQh 
his household^ at the time we first met them. 




CHAPTER m. 




AN EVENTFUL DAT. 

"It is good that a man should hoth hope and quietly 
«rait for the salvation of the Lord." — Jeremiah, 

T was early in the morning, — 
"barbarously early," Mr. Savory's 
city cousins would have called it, — 
before many of her country neighbors 
even were astir, that Mattie Hackett arose to 
meet the daily cares, crosses and pleasures of 
her busy life. • There were the little ones to 
wash and dress, breakfast to prepare, the table 
to set, and the thousand and one little things 
to do, none of which seem important in them- 
selves, but which, if neglected, cause ominous 
creaking in the household machinery. Mattie 

48 
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had well learned the importance of little things; 
and she had also learned that secret art, hidden 
from many a mother, how to make a child 
happy. She taught her little brothers and sis- 
ters to help themselves and one another; she 
always had something for them to do; and 
many a step the little ones saved her in the 
course of the day. As Nabby Nason quaintly 
expressed it, she knew how to ''make her head 
save her heels." Whilst she washed and wiped 
the breakfast dishes, Clara " helped " by carry- 
ing them to the pantry, where Say, highly 
, elated at the bright prospect before her, waited 
to receive them, and, by reaching up on tiptoe, 
she arranged them in their several places. 
Then, after a short time, Mattie came, en- 
veloped the little girl in an am'J)le apron, and 
gave her her first lesson, never to be for- 
gotten, in the culinary art. Clara and Elliot, 
meanwhile, busy with picture-books, played at 
"school," and watched the baby. Oh, the 
wild delight of that early morning I With what 
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great eyes Say followed every movement of her 
sister, as she calmly sifted the flour and pre- 
pared the crust 1 Then that wonderful rolling 
process I And when, at last, a small portion 
was laid aside for Say's especial use, her joy 
welled up into her eyes and bubbled over at 
her mouth; and it was a noisy little chatterbox 
whom Mr. Savery found tucking her berries 
in, nicely, between white sheets of pie-crust, 
and pinching the edges of her turnover with 
chubby fingers, after the manner of the skillful 
pastry cooks in Wayland to this day. 

Mr. Hackett ushered in his guest- with a 
deprecatory glance around, as if he owed him 
an apology in some way. Was it for the tidi- 
ness of the room, the good behavior of the 
little ones, or for the merry voices issuing from 
the half-closed pantry door? Doubtless the 
latter, at least so Mr. Savery construed it, as 
he recognized the tones of his little acquaintance 
of the day before, and surmised what her occu- 
pation might be. 
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^'Maj I come in, Miss Mattie?" he inquired. 
The door opened for his admission at once, 
and Mattie received her visitor with calm self- 
possession, but Say, with exuberant childish glee, 
which her father's sternest frown could scarcely 
repress. She showed her friend at once the 
result of her efforts, 

" All your own work, is it ? " asked Mr. 
Savery, 

'< Mattie sifted the flour and made the paste, 
enough for all the pies, you know. I wanted 
her to, so I might watch her and learn how; 
but I rolled mine out, and made it up every 
bit; myself. Mattie did n't touch it once, did 
you, Mattie?" 

Mattie smiled her negative, and Mr. Savery 
entered at once upon his business. He could 
not make a long stay, but he wished to con- 
sult both Mr. Hackett and his oldest daugh- 
ter as to their plans in regard to this little 
girl. 

Mr. Hackett acknowledged that he had ndhe. 
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She ought to go to school, but he could not 
trust her to go so far alone, their district 
school-house being some miles distant ; and Sam, 
to whose care she would be naturally intrusted, 
as he had not yet reached that acme of his 
ambition, — the dignity of being one of the 
Academy boys, — could not be spared that fall 
from the farm. She would probably continue 
at home with Mattie. 

Mr. Savery proposed his plan. Sabrina should 
come to the old place with him, and be his 
little girt Would she like it? The dancing 
black eyes told how much. He would see that 
she was sent to a good school. She should 
have music lessons, and learn to play the piano 
that had been his wife's; in short, she should 
have every advantage in his power to bestow, 
as if she were indeed his daughter. As to 
her name. Say Savery, — that was too allitera- 
tive, by half, and would never do. Her own 
name was better. She must still be Sabrina 
Hackett; and, as to seeing her friends, — why, 
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she should come home whenever Miss Mattie 
panted or needed her, and should visit them 
frequently, but make it her headquarters with 
him. What did Mr. Hackett think of the plan? 
Mr. Hackett, with his natural inaptitude at 
seeing the good points in any plan, was slow 
to entertain this. He was unwilling to give 
up his child, he said; especially as Mattie 
would feel her loss now she* was growing old 
enough to be of service to her. He did not 
wish to increase the debt of obligation which 
he already owed Mr. Savery ; nor was he will- 
ing that the neighbors should say that Mr. 
Hackett was unable to support his family. 
But one objection after another was overruled 
by Mr. Savery, and by Mattie, who was quick 
to perceive the advantages that would accrue 
to her sister by this generous proposal. The 
comforts of a refined home, the judicious train- 
ing she would receive from one of such age 
and experience and Christian character as per- 
tained to Madam Savery, together with educa- 
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nal advantages such as she had always 
iged for, herself, but could not obtain; all 
)se were too precious gifts to be lightjy re- 
ted or unthankfuUy received. 
Mattie .stipulated for a weekly visit whenever 

should be practicable, and that when Say 
s pursuing her studies out of town (for 
'. Savery had even hinted at boarding- 
lools and drawing-lessons), a part of each 
nation should be spent at home. She also 
rtsed, or rather modestly suggested that 
J be educated, not as a young lady of 
ans, but with reference to the cultivation of 
so talents, whatever they might prove to be, 

her character gradually developed itself, by 
ich sba could gain her own livelihood, . and 
; continue too long a burden upon the gen- 
sity of her benefactor. To each of these 
iditions Mr. Savery yielded a willing acqui- 
ence, and put the whole matter of adopting 
child in the light of an especial favor 
wn to his mother aiLi himself. Thus the 
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prelimiaaries were arranged, and all that re- 
mained for the older sister was to pack witji 
loving, heart and lingering touch the child's 
plainly-furnished wardrobe, and to stifle, speed- 
ily, a pang or two, born, half of envy and 
half of sorrow. This was quickly done, how- 
ever; and it was, her own sunshiny face which, 
as usual, gleamed in the house and drove 
away its gloom throughout the remainder of 
that eventful day; and her heart echoed the 
song which had sounded on her lips but yes- 
terday; and, with the patriarch, "Jehovah- 
Jireh 1 " was her grateful acknowledgment as 
she began to realize what a weight of respon- 
sibility had been lifted from her weak shoul- 
ders. 

We have called this an eventful day, and 
so indeed it was; for when George learned 
of Say's brilliant prospects, his own half-formed 
resolutions awoke to new life. He, too, must 
leave that home, towards which in after years 
lie win look with regretful tenderness; and 
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though he lores his sister dearly, and would 
hare angrily resented the assertion that he was 
regardless of her wishes, thoughtless of her 
comforts, or neglectful of her wants, yet with 
genuine boyish selfishness he forgot that his 
&ther's besetting sin, which, as he repeated 
again and again to his sister, ^'made home 
perfectly intolerable" to him, would be doubly 
trying to Mattie when left to endure the full 
force of it without her elder brother's presence 
and ready sympathy. And so the days came 
and went, and wont and came, whilst George 
waited with ill-concealed impatience the letter 
firom Uncle John that was to decide his fu- 
ture. 

His father's consent had been given at last, 
painfully wrung from him, it is true; more 
by his daughter's calm statements than by his 
son's vehement asseverations ; but Mr. Hackett, 
with all his . faults, loved his children, and 
really had their good at heart; and he could 
never positively forbid what promised to be of 
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advantage to his son. But the difficulty lay in 
bringmg him to look through George's rose- 
colored spectacles. Sam went about his accus- 
tomed avocations with lagging feet, weak hands 
and heavy heart, and forgetful George failed to 
remember that; when he should be gone, Sam's 
chances for study at either district school or 
academy would be next to nothing. 

Little Say's departure, all-important event 
though it was to her, hardly caused a ripple 
in the current of their daily life. George's 
movements made much greater commotion; and 
when the long-looked-for letter came at last, 
filled with brilliant pictures of wealth and pre- 
ferment, not to mention the necessary ftmds 
which the father's purse was in no condition 
to supply, the commotion grew to an actual 
hubbub. Mattie stitched industriously day after 
day, and Nabby Nason came, not for washing 
day merely, but for a whole week. 

As she sat felling a seam in one of the 
new shirts, and softly humming to iierself and 
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babj; who was lying in the crib beside her, 
fhe kitchen door opened, and Nabby's head 
— with its quaint Yankee face, hair brought 
down before each ear, "curtain" fashion, and 
then knotted tight up behind with all that 
remained of a back comb that had been twenty 
years in her possession — protruded itself into 
the room. 

**You do beat all I ever did see," said the 
garrulous maid to the youthful mistress. "How 
you can keep up so, singing away to yourself, 
goes clean beyond me. Says I to mother, when 
I went home last evenin' to see the old woman 
didn't want nothing, says I, 'There's Martha 
Hackett, jest as chirk as if there wa'n't nothin' 
at all goin' on at her house,' says I. 'You'd 
e'en a' most think that George's goin' out West 
was a plan of hem, and not a mad notion that 
he'd got into his head from nobody knows 
where.' 'It's the Lord's ordainin',' says mother, 
'and Martha's a Christian, and knows how to 
get fresh supplies of grace to help, her in each 



i 
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troublin' place/ says she. You know mother 
sets alone so much she 's all the time a makin' 
po-try, and it comes kind o' nateral to her to 
talk it She writ a long poem about you last 
week, which I'm goin' to fetch up, the next 
time I go home. ' Wal/ says I, ' mother, ef it 's 
Martha's religion that keeps her &om gettin' 
mad, as I should a dozen times a day, when 
the children plague her so, and George is up 
to his foolish tricks, and Mr. Hackett is a 
fussin' aud frettin' away enough to wear out flie 
patience of ten Jobs, then all that I can say 
is, that I wish more o' your church members 
were jest like her ; for it 's my opinion, and I 
ain't afraid to say to anybody, nuther, that 
there ain't one on 'em who can hold a candle 
to her in bein' pious, unless it's Deacon Fos- 
ter; I never heerd of his being grouty.'" / 

''But I cm glad to have George go. Nab- 
by," answered Mattie ; '' you know he 's been want- 
ing to, this long time, and it's a grand open* 
ing for him." 
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** That's jest it," returned Nabby, "jest what 
makes me wonder at you; 't ain't because you 
K&m glad, but I verily believe you he glad to 
have him go. I can sometimes put a good 
face on things when they go wrong, and try 
to make the best of 'em; but as to believin' 
they are all right, when they are all wrong, 
is what I hain't never felt a call to do. 
'T ain't in natur' to think of what hj& wants, 
and what '11 be good for Aim, and never a 
word about what you want and what '11 be good 
foif y(m. I suppose it must be grace, as mother 
says; but it's a precious oncommon — M-m-p-phI" 
(smflSng up the air.) " There 's my bread burnin', 
as sure 's your name is Martha Hackett " ; and 
back dodged the head and its kind-hearted 
owner. 

And the week passed, as weeks will, and all 
too soon came the day of parting, to find the 
impatient George himself scarcely ready for it. 
It was harder to say "good-bye" to the 
old place than he had thought; harder to 
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leave his father, than he had imagined a month 
ago; for. this real sorrow had put to flight 
Mr. Hackett's fictitious griefs, so that much of 
his &etMness vanished; and with it many a 
cause of fretfiilness; for now eager, willing 
hands and feet strove to anticipate his wants. 
* . Let us hope that he will not fall back into 
the old way. 

George felt deeply his parting with the 
children, and the sad face of his younger 
brother filled his heart with reproach as he 
thought of the work to be done upon the 
farm, and glanced from his own stalwart body 
to his brother's delicate, feeble frame. Elliot 
wound bis little arms about the lad's neck, 
and was hardly persuaded to unclasp his hold. 
Clara looked into his face with a woe-begone 
earnestness almost comical in its intensity, as if 
she were studying every lineament and setting each 
down on the tablet of her heart. Even baby 
seemed to feel that some untoward event was 
transpiring, and would not be enticed into its 
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castomary game of bo-peep, though George 
charmed never so wisely. Mattie had done 
all that she could. The clothing, packed with 
extreme nicety in the little hair trunk studded 
with brass nails, was all in as perfecJt order 
as her skillful fingers could make it. A few 
volumes, highly prized and often read in the 
famfly, which had once been their mother's, 
were carefully bestowed in one corner, and, all 
neatly wrapped in paper, lay beside them a 
new Bible, the price of which had exhausted 
Mattie's small store of pocket-money. This 
was intended as a surprise, when he should 
reach his new home, and on the fly-leaf was 
written, in her plain, easy hand, the. blessing of 
Aaron and his sons upon the children of Israel: 

''The Lord* bless thee and keep thee: 

"The Lord make his face to shine upon 
thee, and be gracious unto thee: • 

"The Lord lift up his countenance upon 
thee, and give thee peace.i' 

But we cannot enumerate all the tokens of 
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affection which filled the small chest, nor can 
we measure the love which slipped in to fill up 
each cranny and crevice. Surely, if love could 
be weighed by pounds avoirdupois, this brother 
beloved must have entered upon his journey 
trunkless and baggageless, for no car in New 
England could or would 'have undertaken its 
transportation. 

A few words of sisterly Qounsel had been 
spoken the evening before, as they walked up 
and down the hall, after the little ones had 
been snugly stowed away for the night, and 
they both were more serious than usual, with 
none of the affectionate banter so common be- 
tween them. Promises of frequent interchange 
of letters; long silences, which neither could 
break; and then a few broken or half-whis- 
pered utterances, followed by another pause ; and 
so the* last evening at home wore away, till 
Mattie drew him back into the family keeping- 
room, where Sam ai»d his father sat, silent and 
sorrowful. Oh, these partings! these partings I 
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They come to us all alike, to the rich and the 
poor, and each of ns has at some time felt 
their sting. Happy we, if these . blessed home- 
ties break not at the strain of parting, bnt 
still hold us in. all their strength wherever our 
wayward hearts may linger, or footsteps may 
wander, gently drawing us back to the point 
whence we started, 

*' Happy he whom neither wealth nor fashion, 
Nor the march of the encroaching city, 

Drives an exile 
£1rom the hearth of his ancestral homestead. 

« We^ay build more costly habitations* 
FiU oar rooms with paintings and with scnlptnires, 

But we cannot 
Bay with gold the old associations." 

Did not some of the sweet influences of 
home still hold the truant boy fast, while his 
father prayed for his oldest son, that he might 
be kept from danger in the house and by 
the way, from temptation and from sin, and 
might become, eventually, a wiser, a better, and a 
happier man than had been his father before him ? 
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The last words are spoken; fhe last good- 
bye is said; the children wave tearful adieus 
from the door, where morning glories are clus- 
tering, their regal purple blossoms all damp 
with night dews in the early dawn; and they 
. linger on the step to catch a last glimpse of 
the traveler. The wagon slowly ascends the 
distant hill-slope; he turns once more and 
sees the familiar group, the dear home-forms, 
the faces he can no longer distinguish, a mist 
rises before his eyes, he sweeps his hand 
across them, snatches his hat from his head 
and flourishes it high in air, and then the 
horse canters down into the valley, and they 
see him no more. The group melts away; 
one by one they re-enter the door. The 
younger ones, with the fickleness of child- 
hood, speedily forget their fresh grief in some 
jfresher mirth; and Nabby, as she tends the 
youngest lamb of the flock, who has been 
almost forgoften in the general excitement, 
soliloquizes thus : ^ There ! she t5 mortal, after 
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all; and I'm glad of it. I've been afraid^ all 
along; she was going to die; like the pious 
children in the stoty-books. She's gone to her 
room to have a good crj; like a sensible gal; 
and ef she don't feel enough sight better for 
it, then my name's not Nabby Nason."* 

« 

Whether Nabby 's surmise was correct or not, 
we do not say; but this we know, that there 
was a certain solace called prayer, which the 
young girl did feel better for, whether tears were 
mingled with it or not, — a solace which in 
the great pressure of/^Tork during the past 
weeks she felt had been neglected too much 
by her; and when she appeared once more 
with her calm and trustful face, life was still 
bright before her, her faith in God's love was 
strong, and the eyes were clear and happy, 
not downcast and tearful, which met Nabby'g 
astonished gaze. Verily of old was it said, 
and the word of the Lord standeth even unto 
this our day: "Thou wilt keep him in per- 
fect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee, be- 
cause he tmsteih in tbee.*' 




CHAPTER IV. 




SIX YEABS AGO. 

" "With her gmile the Angel Duty lit their brows as with a crown. 
And for love of her dear beauty, they to death go, daring, down." 

O, Massey. 

IX years ago a message flashed 
over the wires from the Executive 
Department in Washington. Twice be- 
fore had the call sounded, but never 
80 startling a summons as this. On the wings 
of the lightning it was borne from city to city 
and from town to town. Steam caught it up 
when the telegraph dropped it, and carried it 
still further; and then from hamlet to hamlet^ 
and from house to house, it was taken by the 
patient mail-carrier, or passed from eager- 
voiced speaker to heart-thrilled, awe-struck lis- 
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tener. From the forests of Maine to the 
shores of Oregon; across lakes and rivers and 
peaceful inland seas, np rocky steeps, through 
narrow defiles, across vast prairies, over lofty 
mountain passes, and down again into sleeping 
Tallcys, resounded the trumpet call. It entered 
the factory, the workshop, the counting-house, 
the gambling-hell. It summoned the farmer 
from his plow, the mechanic from his bench, 
the merchant from his desk. It spoke to the 
sailor upon the great and wide sea, the stu- 
dent in his cloister, the preacher in his pulpit 
It came alike to every grade of society; the 
rich and the poor, the high and the low, the 
aristocrat and the humble artisan, the wicked 
and the good, were all invited to prove that 
theirs was .the martyr spirit, and, if need be, 
to wear the martyr's crown. Like the ancient 
mariner, wherever this summons found its way, 
it knew forthwith the man who must hear and 
answer ;-r- to him it taught its tale, and bound 
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him as by a spell; whilst it stirred up his 
heart and constrained him to obedience. 

It entered the workshop where two compan- 
ions had labored; side by side, for many a day. 
The one was taken; the other, left To the 
one the message came as a call from God, 
and he listened as for his life, and ran swiftly 
to answer Him with "jubilant feet" To the 
other it was an idle word of no import 
^ Go thy way, go thy way. Thou art to me 
as an unknown tongue. I do not understand 
thy speech, and my heart beats not at the 
sound of thy voice"; and the spirit who bore 
that word, turned aside, and left him to toil 
on in the days to come as in the days gone 
by, but without the glory and the high renown 
which will come not to those alone who die 
for God and ' the right, but equally to those 
who are ready so to die. It entered the col- 
lege, and young men leaped forth, ready armed, 
with fresh strength, as the Grecian goddess, 
wise and potent, sprang to life, as fiercely 
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ei^er for the fray as -were the fabled warriors 
issuing from the magically sown and furrowed 
field. It passed the school, and boys forsook 
their soft beds and lay -themselves down to 
sleep on the bare floor or stony ground, 
exposed themselves to unaccustomed hardships, . 
anticipating the privations and inuring them- 
selves to ' the trials of the camp and march; 
and our boys suddenly became men, and their 
rosy cheeks and beardless faces were bronzed 
with Southern suns. The sound of war echoed 
across the sea; and rich men's sons, listlessly 
idling in travelers' haunts, lounging in cafes, or 

« 

toiling up Alpine mountain hights only to gaze 
around upon enveloping mist, or to look down 
with sullen eyes upon mounds of rolling vapor; 
studious men, gathering up the wisdom of 
centuries, as it foil in honeyed words from the 
lips of learned German professors, whose names, 
ev«n, we do not remember and could not pro- 
nounce if we did; young doctors of medicine, 
laboring with scalpel and knife in Parisian dis- 
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secting-rooms, or going the roonds of hospi* 
tals, ' scanning disease with carious eyes ; artists 
enriching their portfolios in sunny Italy, and 
pious pilgrims in the Holy Land; — all were 
startled from their idle dreams of self-indul- 
gence; self-culturC; self-advancement) or self*4i0- 
play, and hurried home with utmost speed to 
swell the great army of the Bepublic. 

With the rest came Frank Savery, the trar- 
eled gentleman of dilettante tastes and almost 
super-refinement) yet stout-bodied still; and 
broad-chested; as one who had been given to 
athletic sports; and with chivalrous bearing he 
bowed his head for his grandmother's blessing. 
And she prayed for him, day by day; with an 
earnestness well-nigh startling in its intensity; 
as did the prophet of old; who cried; '' Lord, 
hear, Lord; forgivO; Lord; hearken and 
do ; defer not; for thine own sakC; my God 1 " 
She cried for him as she had done doiii^ 
long years for his father before him; and still 
did; night and day; with tears. ^^And tbd 
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tiOtd hearkened and heard it, and a book of 
remembrance was written before him/' and in 
his own good time and good way the answer 
eamc. 

In a distant Western city^ sat TJncle John, 
in his connting-room. He had the air of ' aH 
idtoiinently snccessM man; the very atmosphere 
which he breathed seemed to be fraught with ii 
Ton iread "snccess" statoped in every feature 
iBind on all his surroundings; in his shrewd 
^ twinkling behind his glasses; in his bald 
forehead and Bomiui nose; in his gray summed 
ioit, coarse and serviceable; in his fine linen, 
spotless and irreproachable; in his self-satisfied 
smile and patronizing wave of the hand, as 

« 

%ho should say, ^'I came out here a poor 
inan with scarce a dollar in my pocket, btit 
behold me howl Is not this great Babylon, 
•i^ or Chicago, -^ St. Louis, — i- Milwaukee, — what- 
isvw the name inay be, — that I have built for 
the house of the Kingdom, by the * might of 
ifay power, and for the honor of my majesty?'* 
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A young man enters, — bright, clieery, good- 
humored, full of life and gayetj, — not dissi- 

« 
pated, I am sure, his face is too true and his 

eye too clear for that; but yet, since he is 
a young man and a Westerner, he might per- 
haps bo called " fast *^ by his Eastern relatives, 
Howeveu^ theyVe had small opportunities for 
judging in the last nine or ten years, for 
they have nojie of them seen him during that 
period, and for the last year or two, letters 
have, in a measure, dropped off. between them. 
I need not say that this is Uncle John's special 
favorite, the one only object of his love, our 
old friend and acquaintance, George Hackett. 

"Have you decided in regard to that matter 
of which I was speaking last night ? '' asked 
the senior; "though I hardly suppose you'll 
take much time for deliberation. Tis the best 
business opening in the city, and I wouldn't 
offer it to any young man but yourself, — on 
such terms, I mean ; but you Ve been in my 
employ now for so many years, that I think 
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• • 

we know each other's ways pretty well, and 

can manage to jog Along together finely, without 
overmuch friction. What do you say to it?" 
continued he, looking up earnestly into the young 
man's face, on which might be seen a perplexed 
and hesitating expression. "Why, you haven't 
any doubts about it, have you, George?" 

"No, no. Uncle John. There's no doubt 
whatever about its being the best opening in 
the city, in a business point of view, and a 
precious fine chance for me, which I'm a fool, 
of course, for not jumping into at once; but 
— hang it all I I have my doubts whether 
it's the lest opening for me, after all. Not 
that I couldn't makS heaps of money, and all 
that, and help the old man, too, at home, and 
dress Mattie in purple and fine linen, and 
make her fare sumptuously every day, like the 
too rich old Jew that he was, whom mother used 
to tell me about; but, — confound itl it does seem 
so mean for me to be making money, and 
working for nothing but the vile stufi| while 
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*that rich young Savery, with all hia foreign 
travel and polish, and all that^ and more 

knowledge in hia little finger than I have in my 
whole bo^y about books and sciences an4 
such, (if it came to a matter of business 
I suppose I might be a match for him) 
— is goiug^ out to fight as a private. I used 
to think he was a namby-pawby sort of 
fellow enough, when Sam sounded his praises 
in letter after letter; but he's got pluck, there's 
no mistake about it. I wonder where the 
lutch was between him and Mattie; and there's 
@aia himself, poor fellow, the most timid, deli- 
cate, sickly fellow he used to be, a&aid of his 
own shadow, and he's jusi about enlisting, too. 
I don't believe I could stay at home attend- 
ing to business, after that. Uncle John; I 
know you care too much for me to want me 
to become a worse man than I am. And 
just as sure as I keep clear of seeing service 
now, my soul will shrivel up like last yeair's 
8weet-cor% till it 13 n't big enough to be seev 
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fhrongh 'a pair 0' magnifTin' gas microscopes 
of hextra power/ as Sam Weller would say.** 

"Nonsense! nonsense I you foolish fellow," 
mterrupted Uncle John. "We all know how 
great the temptations of camp and army lifo 
are; there's much more likelihood of thit 
ruiniBg you, than good honest work, which 
you've been trained to do, and to do well." 

"T 'is n't the work I object to. Uncle John; 
that you know very well. I don't think you 
ever saw me skulking, when there was work to 
be done, or shirking my duty in any way; 
and that's just why I don't want to show 
the white feather now; for I do think I ought 
to go out with the — ^th. I could get a cap- 
taincy; there 'd be no trouble about that; 
something better, I suppose, if I tried for it, 
with you to back me; but I won't undertake 
anything more than I feel cojupetent to carry 
out. So, what with our drilling in *the Greys,* 
and the tactics I 've been studying up, it 's a 
pity if I can't be a credit to you, and earn 
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a speedy promotion. Bat if I should back 
out now, and join the stay-at-home rangers, 
like Holmes's 'sweet little man/ then there'll 
come a draft, or the cholera, or something, and I 
shall be the first man taken; and then,'' — sud- 
denly breaking into a tone half-singing, half- 
recitative — 

"Won't you be proud of your nephew, my 
uncle ? " 

"Well, well," sighed Uncle John, who by 
yielding proved himself a better man than we 
had supposed, — but this young fellow always 
drew out all that was noble in Uncle John's 
character, — " Well, well, I suppose I must give 
you up iot the present. However, I sha'n't 
take any one in your place, but wait till you 
come back, if the war lasts twenty years; so 
remember your old uncle is doing double duty; 
dodge the bullets, and when you've got all'' 
the fan possible out of fighting, come home and 
do your duty as a man of business. I sup- 
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pose 70a '11 want to go East and make a visit 
before you put on your regimentals." 

And so George came home, at last, to find 
his father prosperous in his farming operations, 
for Sam had proved a faithful son, and George 
himself had done much for the family by for- 
warding to the East generous supplies of money 
each year according to his good fortune. Sam 
had grown tall and slender, a quiet-look- 
ing stripling of two-and-twenty, but with too 
much of that stoop and round-shoulderedncss 
common to New England farmers. "However, 
a year's soldiering will cure him of it," thought 
George. A moment's conversation with him 
showed he was intelligent; a half hour's that 
he was well read; not that he had read much, 
but carefully, and then only of the best. 
Books' and feminine knick-nacks lying about 
the house, gave it a more refined aspect than 
it had borne nine years before. All the family 
were at home. Mr. Hackett was thinner and 
grayer than of yore; but George noticed that 
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his hXher fretted less at the younger children, 
and seemed to depend more npon hi3 oldest 
daughter than when the yoang wanderer was 
a boy; Mattie lookuig happy and youngs de- 
spite her many cares and nearly twenty-seven 
summers; Say^ with all her blushing honors 
thick upon her^ fresh from ''graduation day," 
and ready at any time to supply music to 
order /rom the old piano which had been ban- 
ished from Mr. Savery's pai-lor to give place 
to the new ''Grand/' and had somehow fbund 
its way into the Hacketts' sitting-room^ and 
from her own rich; full voice, whilst a few 
paintings and drawings upon the walls showed 
that Mr. Savory's promises had been well fhl* 
filled; Clara, an awkward girl* of fourteen, 
the ago consecrated to awkwardness, who 
played spaniel to George and Sam alternately, 
following them about wherever they went; 
Elliot, grown a big boy, strong and healthy, 
like his old^ brother; and the baby, meta- 
morphosed into a dainty miss of ten, held in 
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reverence by all the household; and whose va- 
rious powers, if we are to credit the marvel- 
ous tales told of her precocious genius, surpass 
my capacity for description; and so I leave her 
as a knotty problem too difEicult for solution. 
And these make up the Hackett household. 
No. There is one more, whose hard hand is 
stretched out in welcome, as it was in kindly 
&rewell nine years before, with figure a trifle 
drier, more peaked and sharp, with, it may be, 
It broader parjdng to the hair, but that same hair 
is twisted back with veritably the same comb 
as when wo first met, and she turns back to 
take her tea-biscuits from the kitchen oven, 
with this reflection, ''He haiu't grown proud 
nor stuck up one bit, and he's enough sight 
better Idokin' than I ever thought he'd be; 
but handsome is as handsome does, — them's 
my sentiments. Perhaps 'twas a good thing 
£6r him, going off out Wesl^ and mother used 
to say that^ 
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* Oat of the ugliest creepin ' things, 
The Lord makes butterflies with wings;' 

and just so it has proved now^ though I 
never did think that it could turn out so well 
at the time; and that I '11 stick to so long as 
my name is Nabby Nason." 

Leaving this re-united family, let us look in 
for a moment upon poor Widow Sampson, 
seamstress. Her sewing has been laid aside 
for the night, neatly folded away in a square 
willow work-basket, together with her steel 
half-thimble, a hank of linen thread cut at 
the ends and braided together to keep from 
tangling, her huge shears and a ball of yellow 
beeswax crossed and stained with the dark 
threads that had so often been drawn across 
it; while a round stuffed pincushion, made 
of some dark-blue worsted material, with a 
frill of the same, and mounted upon the stand- 
ard of an old glass lamp, stood on the little 
stand near the basket on one side, and an 
iron candlestick on the other held her soli* 
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tary tallow "dip." As we have said, her sew- 
ing was laid aside for the night, for her eyes 
are too old to sew by the dim light, as she 
sits, half dreamily, by herself, knitting soldiers' 
socks. Her youngest son, fired with military 
ardor, though a mere boy, hastened to obey 
the first call for troops, and is now serving 
his country, poor fellow 1 by lying sick in a 
hospital. The elder felt it his duty to remain 
with his mother, and so till now he has been 
her greatest comfort and support; but even 
that is about to be taken away. "Mother," 
says he, "Miss Mattie has promised me that 
she will see that you want nothing. She will 
look out for you full better than I should, and 
will keep you there a good part of the time 
sewing for her and the children. You will 
hear from me often, and 111 save every cent 
T can spare and send to you; and the Lord 
is everywhere, and will look after us both just 
as well as if we were together." The poor 
mother drops, many a stitch and many a tear 
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before she can be reconciled to her new loss; 
but she does not withhold him^ nor does h^ 
a&xious mother's heart bring forward either 
argument or persuasion to restrain him from 
his purpose. Happy the man with such a 
mother 1 Happy the mother with such a sonl 




CHAPTER V. 



bat's besolte. 

« 

" Do something; do it soon, with all thy might; 
An angel's wing would droop if long at rest, 
And Qod himself, inactive, were no l<Higer blest." 

C. WUoox. 

T was a calm and beautiful Sunday, 

peaceful -and still in that hushed New 
England valley, and, as the bell tolled 
for morning service, the villagers came 
flocking across the green to church. Farmers 
from the out districts drove up with full 
wagons, unloaded at the stone block before 
the door, and then fastened their horses in the 
sheds, or to neighboring trees and fences. 
Women exchanged a nod and whispered salu- 
tations in the porch, and then reverently 
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entered the sanctuary; but the men lingered 
on the steps to discuss their cropS; the latest 
war news, or the last enlistments, or to receive 
at the hands of the postmaster, letters and 
papers, which they had not found it convenient 
to call for during the week. 

" This . will be a blessed day," said old 
Deacon Foster to Mr. Hackett, as the last 
stroke of the bell sounded, and all the loiter- 
ers came squeaking and rustling and clatter- 
ing up the aisles, and to the further end of 
the long, uncarpeted galleries. 

" Yes, thank God 1 it is a good day," answers 
our friend of the sorrowful countenance. What 
gladsome event can make even his downcast 
heart rejoice? Sam came home last night, from 
camp, as did also young Sampson, for a fur- 
lough of a day. Monday morning will see 
them on their way again; and, by the last of 
the week, they may be at the seat of war ; but 
before leaving home these two young men 
wished publicly to consecrate themselves to Grod 
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and his service, and to celebrate the dying 
love of their Saviour by communing with his 
people. And so, though it is not the first 
Sabbath of the month, the usual season for 
administering the communion, the pastor has, 
with the consent of the church, changed the 
day of the service to accommodate these young 
soldiers. The meeting of the Church Commit- 
tee for the examination of candidates was held 
at the pastor's house last evening, "and very 
satisfactory, too," said Deacon Foster to the 
knot of men who clustered about bim on the 
church steps to inquire as to the result. *'Yes, 
decidedly so; and their evidences were very 
clear. They seem to have girded on the whole 
armor of God, and they'll need it all where 
they are going, if they are to stand against 
the wiles of the devil." 

"How long is it since they indulged a 
hope?" asked one. "Samuel said it was two 
years since he first hoped he was a Christian. 
T was Martha's talking with him, and a ser- 
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mon Mr. Williams preached about that time; 

don't you remember it? on ^Accepted in the 

beloved/ — which first set him to thinking; 

but he's never talked much about it, you know 

'tis n't his way; and as for Widow Sampson's 

boy, he can't tell the exact time when. You 

know experiences diflFer so; but he says, with 

the man whom the Saviour healed, 'one thing 

I know, whereas I was blind, now I see : ' and 

t 

that's the main thing, — not when did we 
become Christians, nor how did we become 
Christians, but are we Christians?" 

" And there 's no mistake about either of 
them," continued another. "They'll stand up 
for Jesus wherever they are. Did you hear 
Sam speak in the last meeting before he went 
to camp? 'Twas enough to do anybody good 
to hear him, so earnest he was too, when he 
spoke to his young mates, and thQ room was 
so still you could ha' heard a pin drop, all 
over the house, and I shouldn't wonder if 
George felt it too ; he came with him that 
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night; and I thought like enough it might make 
some difference with Sam about saying any- 
thing, for George, the Cap'n, I suppose we 
must call him now, don't look as if he cared 
much about such things; but I saw him with 
his hand up to his eyes, whilst Sam was talk- 
ing. I couldn't see much, to tell the truth, 
for I wanted to cry, myself.'' Here Mr. Hack- 
ett came up, and the conversation ceased. 

The two young men, in their military dress, 
now fresh and unfaded, were in their respec- 
tive places. Then, the sight of the "Army 
Blue*' was by no means uncommon, at church 
or at any public gathering; though now, thank 
God I it would be an unaccustomed sight. 
The soldiers felt it was a solemn and a good 
day for them, and their faces were turned 
toward the pulpit, and their eyes fixed upon 
their pastor, as he preached of Christian duty 
and Christian effort. Do the many church- 
goers who never look the preacher in the face, 
really listen to the sermon ? Frank Saverj sat 
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in the family pew with his father and old 
grandmother. He conid not be called a regu- 
lar attendant at church; but^ to-day, which was 
his last Sabbath at home as well as that of 
his comrades, he wanted a last shake of the' 
hand with old friends, a last look at familiar 
faces, perhaps a last "good-bye" from some 
dear voice; and then he had a natural curi- 
osity to witness the services of the day, as 
they so closely concerned the two young men 
who were to be his companions. In fact, the 
friends of each had already been to him and 
had surreptitiously committed their " boys " 
into his charge; for Frank, involuntarily, im-* 
pressed all who beheld him with a sense of 
his strength and manliness. So Frajik looked 
on, that morning, not superciliously, but curi- 
ously, wondering what the boys were about 
to pledge themselves to; whether they felt it 
all, or were only doing it for the form's sake; 
whether they would live up to their profes- 
sion; and resolving he would watch them a 
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little, to ascertaia what might be the fact; 
vheflier it made Mattie happy to think her 
brother was a Christian. She looked so to- 
day, anyway, and so did Say, though rather 

* 

Imore excited; and there was Mr. Hackett, who 
looked at times as if he could understand 
Simeon's exclamation: ''Lord, now lettest 
then thy servant depart in peace, according to 
thy word; for mine eyes have seen thy sal- 
ration." 

'^Strange," thought Prank, ''that any one who 
has such hopes as Mr. Hackett professes to 
have, should ever let his soul be harassed so 
by trifles as he does." However, his face is 
not really peaceful, for he occasionally casts 
beseeching glances at George, who has received 
his captain's commission, and will start for the 
West to-morrow, as if to say, "Does not all 
this move you?" And so it chanced that, in 
watching others, Frank heard very little of the 
sermon, except the close, wliich was perhaps 
just what the Lord intended he should hear. 
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GkorgC; who has thought more eerionsly f(u 
the past, fortnight than for months and years 
before, now has enough to do in listening 
to Mr. Williams^ a plain, practical, earnest 

» 

preacher, who, having spoken to Christians' 
of their duty and how to perform it, now 
addresses this word to the young men who 
have not yet enlisted under Christ's banner: 

" Can you not see your duty to God more 
plainly in the light of this rebellion? You 
are eager to crush it; you long, you say, to 
put down those who have risen up against a 
mild and beneficent governnaent, and you are 
right; but have you not done the same, nay, 
a much more wicked thing? Are you not still 
rebelling against the just God, your loving 
Father? You cry out against traitors, 'Punish 
them with death I' and you hang Jefferson 
Davis in imagination and in soug, and we join 
in your indignation. But when we speak to 
you of God's just punishment that must await 
those who persistently reject his offers of 
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mercy, you scoff at the doctrine, and say you 
are sure a mercifal God must have pity on 
poor fellows like yourselves, wbo don't know 
any better, or can't do any better, or who 
mean generally to do about as well as they 
can. ' Out of thine own mouth will I judge 
thee, thou wicked and slothM servant.' 

"Hear what the' Lord, your Saviour, saith. 
'And why bcholdest thou the mote that is in 
thy brother's eye, but considerest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye? Or how wilt thou 
say to thy brother. Let me pull out the mote 
out of thine eye, and, behold, a beam is in 
thine own eye? Thou hypocrite, first cast out 
the beam out of thine own eye; and then 
shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote 
out of thy brother's eye.* " 

This, or something like it, Mr. Williams 
said, and then requested the candidates for ad- 
mission to the church to come forward. They 
took their stand in the presence of the whole 
congregation, with modest but manly bearing, 
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and, as if before God alone, avouched the Lord 
Jehovah to be their God and their chosen 
portion forever; and thus entered into solemn 
covenant with God and the church. It was a 
scene never to be forgotten by those who wit- 
nessed it. Even Frank Savery felt a strange * 
awe stealing over him as he gazed into those 
faces as if he would read their very souls. 
Then came their first, who could say that it 
might not be their last, communion. They 
themselves did not forget that it might be so; 
and the pastor prayed, and so did many a 
one besides, for these dear young brotherSi 
that they might be permitted to sit at the 
Lord's table with them hereafter upon earth, 
but if not, that they might all eat bread to- 
gether in the kingdom of God. And then the 
church, melted together by the contemplation 
of Christ's dying love, sang as if with one 
heart, 

*' Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love;" 
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and the voices of the young disciples might be 
heard with increasing strength and fervor as 
they continued; 

«< VHien we asunder part, 
It gives us inward pain; 
Bat we shall stiU be Joined in heart, 
And hope to meet again." 

^And when th'ej had sung a hymn they 
went out," 

And so it was that the boys went to the 
war; and the sisters and mothers and grand- 
mothers and aunts, left at home, could only 
pray for them, and write to them, and knit 
socks, and go to Soldiers' Aid Societies, and 
there scrape lint, measure and roll bandages, 
make garments for hospital wear, and little 
pillows to support aching limbs, and preserve 
firnits, and send off boxes and barrels filled 
with all manner of delicacies. Perhaps one or 
two of the older, or braver, or more patriotic, 
or less occupied with home cares, * of the 
unmarried women in each town would offer 
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iheir services as hospital nurses. And then, — 
at kast so it was in Wayland, — Mr. Wil- 
liams would read every month or two from 
the pulpit; a notice something to this effect: 

'Miss Smith, in Hospital, calls upon this 

people for contributions. A barrel will be 
packed aft Mr. Jones's store Tuesday afternoon. 
The following is a list of the things particu- 
larly needed at the Hospital at this time." 

And then came the old story, you remember 
it, of course, handkerchiefs, sheets, bandages, 
hospital drawers, freshly canned fruits of all 
kinds, etc., etc., etc. Those who lived in the 
village were requested to bring in their con- 
tributions at once. Mrs. and Miss would 

be appointed to make collections in the Hackett 
neighborhood and at Silver Run ; the Misses So 
and So, at Wappenucket and Clapboard Hill; 

and the Misses So and So, and Mrs. 

would drive from house to house; and Miss 
Rhoda Bean, spinster, — whose house was stored 
witl^ linen which had been woven and spun by 
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past generations, though doubtless, she herself, 
with her sisters, long since dead^ had woven 
many a web, — Miss Rhoda would say, "I*d just 
as lieves as not give you some of them linen 
sheets, or one of the blankets that ma made, 
but I'm afraid they wouldn't be took good 
care of." That was always her answer; and 
unless an earthquake or a fire or a thief pre- 
vents, those sheets and blankets will lie in 
press, undisturbed till the day of her death. 
But her poor neighbor, a doting old body> 
who lived, the Lord only knows how, and 
whose old brown house the solicitor was pass- 
ing by without a thought of stopping there, 
came J^urrying out to the gate, bringing her 
only pair of blankets, taken from her own 
bed, having put her best rug in their place. 

Widow Sampson was up betimes, Monday 
morning, and she walked a half mile or more 
to the village, bringing now a few strings of 
dried apples, now a glass of currant "jel," a 
bottle of '^tomater ketchup,'' the socks she had 
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just finished; or, — what was most precious of 
ally the pride of her heart and the delight of 
her eyes, — some of the blackberry jam, ioval- 
nable in sickness, for which she was noted 
throughout the neighborhood. Never came there 
a call to which she did not respond, nor to 
which she was not the very first to cootribute* 

But what did Say give? What had she to 
give? That is the very question which has 
puzzled her brain ever since her brother's de- 
parture. 

**Here I am," thought she, "an able-bodied 
woman, well educated, as the times go, a good 
voice, some talent as an artist, and some Chris- 
tian principle, I hope. So much for the in- 
ventory of my properties. Now, what can I 
make out* of it all? My drawing teacher said 
that last picture of mine was well worth fifty dol- 
lars, and she sold that one for me last fall with 
which I bought the children's presents. She said, 
too," continued Say to herself, " that she would get 
mo a position as drawing and painting teacher 
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in Revonah Seminarj, if I wished it; and I 
could paiat pictures for sale, besides. Why 
shouldn't I go there? What a mean, idle life 
I am leading now I doing good to nobody, 
and the boys off fighting for us. Grandma 
Savery won't let me take any of her responsi- 
bilities upon my shoulders/ and Hannah and 
Nora don't need me in the kitchen. What 
else is there left for me to do? Perhaps I 
might help Mattie at home; but father has 
mouths enough to feed now, and since Nabby 
I Nason's mother died, and she came to live at 
father's, Mattie's cares are lightened in a great 
measure; and Clara ought be away at school 
now. But I ought not to want Mr. Savery to 
help her. Why shouldn't I help her, myself? 
I'll accept that situation at once. It's the 
only true, womanly coj;irse for me to pursue. 
Ill go to Bevonah and teach; and, if I suc- 
ceed in making any money, why, Clara shall 
come there to school next year, and we'll room 
together. Mattie can teach her at home till 
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then, and Mr. Savery can take the money 
which I should have cost him, and give it to 
the Sanitary or Christian Commission, or to the 
refugees, or the freedmen, or dispose of it in 
any way that he sees fit. I cannot be living 
here at home at my ease, in these days. I'd 
teach the Freedmen, only I know they'd tell 
me I couldn't and haven't experience, and a 
thousand .other prudent objections; and then, 
I couldn't help Clara. Heigh hoi" sighed 
she, and then in her clear, bird-like voice she 
Bang, 

% 

'<A glorious thing Is prudence, and they are useftil ' 

friends 
Who never make beginnings till they can see the 

ends. 
But give us now and then a man, and we will make 

him king, 
Just to scorn the consequence, and just to do the 

thing." 

''What's that?" asked Mr. Savery, pausing 
a moment at the open door. '< What's that 
you were singing, Say?" 

^My last new song, Papa Savery; ^and it 
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las a moral; too, which I want 70a to come 
a and hear." 

"WeU, dear, what is it?" 

<• What is it ? Why, this. I cannot stay at 
lome doing nothing, when every one else is 
working. Indeed, I oannot. IVe talent. I 
mow I have. TouVe often said so. I can 
lupport myself by my pictures, or by teaching 
kt Revonah. The. place has been offered me, 
ilready; and you can just go on being benev- 
olent and doing good to somebody else, — help 
ome of our poor soldiers, or. whatever you 
viU, with the. money youVe been used to 
pend upon me. Now don't you go to talk- 
ng prudence, or anything of that sort," and 
he sang again: • 

Give ns now and then a man and we will make him 

king, 
ast to scorn the conseqnence, and Just to do the thing.** 

"Don't you like my plan? I shall despise 
ayself if I don't do something." 
<*Why, child," answered Mr. S^very, kindly, 
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''I can't control your actions, nor shoald I 
think of doing so; but I'd give more for one 
of your songs than for all your paintings." 

"Yes, I know you would; but others won't, 
and that is something to be considered; and 
then you know I take shocking colds, some- 
times, and lose my voice, and 'What will 'poor 
Robin do then, poor thing ? ' " 

"Why, come home to the nest, of course," 
answered Mr. Savery. 

"No, no, Papa Savery. My plan is the 
more prudent one, after all." 

Mr. Savery was touched by the girl's ear- 
nestness, and he did full justice to her motives. 
She was not one of those nervous, impatient 
women, who work just for the sake of being 
in motion, because it is a physical impossi- 
bility for them to remain quiescent, and who 
never learn the art held in such high repute 
in* our fashionable circles, the art of doing 
nothing, gracefully. Sabrina, at times, really 
eiyoyed doiy nothing; but those were not the 
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times. AH the womanhood withia her cried 
out against self-indulgence in those' days of 
trial; and her Mend^ felt that . she was right, 
and that was how and why her resolve was 
taken. 

As one result of that same resolve, the 
Sanitary and Christian Commissions each received 
at Mr. Savory's hand, one hundred dollars, with 
the simple signature, "S. H., Drawing & Paint- 
ing Teacher." And various other benevolent 
organizations had reason to credit to those 
same initials sums of less value ; for Mr. Savery 
had determined that, so far as he was con- 
cerned, the girl's sacrifice should not be fruitless. 




CHAPTER VI. 




THE NEW TEACHER. 

""Watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation: the 
spirit is indeed willing, but the flesh is weak." — Our Saviour, 

►AVE you seen the new teacher ? " 
asked one of the Revonah school- 
girls, as she approached a group, 
standing near the door of the large 
hall, girl-fashion, with arms around each other's 
waists and over one another's shoulders, and 
chatting about various school matters. 

''No; have you?" was answered from all 

sides. A quick nod was her reply. 

" What 's she like, Laura ? Is she pretty ? " 

"Too hard a question for me to answer, by 

half," said Miss Laura. "As the novels say, 

which I read on the sly, after the gas is put 
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out, she is by do means strikingly beautiful, 
yet with a remarkably interesting countenance; 
to which I would take the liberty of adding, 
and of yast ^capabilities." 

"What? She, or the face?" 

" Both, I suppose ; if we may believe all the 
flying reports which Dame Rumor has put in 
circulation in regard to her; that she sings like 
an angel, and draws like a dray-horse or an 
application of cantharides, and paints, too, as 
you never saw; but I was alluding to the 
countenance." 

"How funny 1 Do you mean that she might 
dress her hair more becomingly, or take better 
care of her complexion?" asked Miss Lillie 
White, fair, languid and languishing. 

"Not exactly." 

''Well, what then? you do love so to talk in 
tropes and figures up above every body's head, 
and bring in all the 'ologies' under the sun." 

"Do I? Well, then, in plain vernacular 
speech, I think ber head shows characteri 

1 ^L-'^^Vc'vA 
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whether good or bad, I'm not yet qualified to 
judge; but I was watching her expression 
while at rest, and was not particularly struck 
with her countenance, when Miss Wilson said 
something, I wasn't near enough to catch the 
words, — I wish I had been, — and her whole face 
lighted up, wonderfully. It reminded me of a 
dark lantern I once — " 

" Oh, do n't 1" cried Miss Lillie White; "spare 
us the metaphors, Laura, if you please. I never 
appreciated all that talk about faces lighting 
up, and never saw any of those wonderful 
faces, capable of worlds of expression. The 
features can't change, of course." 

« Can't they ? " 

"Why, no, of course not. Though one may 
sometimes look glad, and sometimes sorry, still 
a black eye will be a black eye, and a Bo- 
ii;^an nose a Roman nose, and you can't alter 
the shape of the face; and I never saw that 
the 'lighting up/ as you call it, makes the 
slightest difference in one's looks." 
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"Downright heresy, Miss Lillie, in proof 
whereof, see your Bible." 

" The Bible 1 " cried several voices, at once. 
" I do n't see what that has . to do with it, 
Laura." 

"Indeed I I think my Bible tells of a man 
whose face lighted up wonderfully, once. It 
doesn't say but his black eye remained a black 
eye, still, and his aquiline nose remained aqui- 
line, still, — for I suppose the Jews had pretty 
much the same noses then as now; — but this 
much it does tell us, that his face became so 
radiant that it actually shone, and that so 
brightly that he was obliged to put on a vail 
lest^ he should dazzle those who looked at him." 

"What is she talking about?" asked Miss 
Lillie White, with a puzzled air; so much so 
that the other girls laughed, and one. asked, 
"Haven't you learned your Catechismr, Lillie? 
Who was the 'meekest man?" 

"Why, Job, of course;" at which Laura 
smiles condescendingly, the others more audibly. 
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and Miss Lillie walks off in as much of a 
pet as she ever takes the trouble , to get 
into. 

"But I don't think it was quite fair for you 
to quote the Bible to herein that way, Laura," 
said Bessie Rogers, who had courage enough even 
♦ to with^nd the wildest and smartest girl in 
school. " You knew she could n't understand it ; 
and then it seems a little sacrilegious; besides, 
I do n't suppose it was anything like what we 
call the lighting up of a face which the Bible 
means when it says Moses' face shone." 

" Well, setting aside the question of sacrilege, 
with the simple statement that my organ of 
veneration has never been developed either by 
nature or by exercise, like our friend Bessie's, 
I would humbly submit my idea, which is, that the 
forty dj^ys which Moses had spent in communion 
with God on the mountain had so purified his 
soul that they gave his face, even, an appear- 
ance of awful holiness, so that those idolatrous 
Israelites could not bear the sight." 
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''You may bo right, Laura, as no doubt you 
are; nevertheless, I *think it reads that 'the 
skin of his face shone.'" 

" I do n't know but it does. You ought ' to 
have studied the Bible raore carefully than I. 
The theory never occurred to me till this mo- 
ment, but it was too novel an illustration to 
lose; however, I wish I could have seen him, 
and then I should have known. There does n't 
seem much likelihood of our petitioning any of 
the teachers* here to vail themselves, at present; 
as yet they have given us no very shining 
example of piety. I believe Miss Hackett is 
a member of the church; but if her righteous- 
ness only equals the ordinary standard else- 
where, I fear we shall have to take up a 
subscription and present her with a couple of 
yards of barege, or she'll put all the rest of 
the faculty to shame." 

"You ought to be put to shame, Laura. 
As to your fling at me, I sha'n't answer it; 
for you are keen enough to see that there is 
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«. 
no more moral obligation resting npon me to 

read and study the Bible than upon you. If 
I have professed to take it for my guide, so 
much the worse for me if I fail to study it; 
but so vmuch the worse for you, i^ hav- 
ing studied it as yon must have done, you 
fail to recognize its authority; and if, instead 
of going to it for help or for counsel, you 
only use it to give a point to your jests or a 
sting to your arguments. Now, I Ve said 
my say, and let us shake hands and be 
friends." 

At which Laura, who could not afford to 
be on ill terms with Bessie for more than a 
few moments at a time, succumbed; and they 
struck hands as honest friends, which they 
really were, at heart, though they sparred 
daily, much to the amusement of the other 
girls; and then Laura slipped her arm through 
Bessie's, and walked her off for a little private 
conversation. 

^ There they go," cried one jealous miss, who 
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in vain aspired after an iDtimacy with the two; 
"there they go, the M. P. T. I. D. Society. 
The Medico - Philosophico - Theologico - Intellectual 
Disputing Society. When the next ques- 
tion comes up, please inform the school " ; and 
Laura turned her head to flash back a saucy 
answer, when the origin of the recent discus- 
sion, the veritable Miss Hackett herself, entered 
the room in company with the Preceptress, and 
all talking was hushed to a whisper. 

It did not take long for the ^scholars to 
form some sort of an estimate as to the new 
teacher. They had an opportunity to judge of 
her vocal powers at the school devotions that 
very morning. Prof. Perry, the Principal, was 
absent from that exercise. Miss Wilson |ook 
his place. She read the chapter in a low 
voice and somewhat hurried manner, "for all 
the world, as if she were afraid the Professor 
would come in and catch her at it," murmured 
Laura to her seat-mate. Then came the 
hymn. The music teachers were away, as indeed - 
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were all the teachers but Miss Wilson and 
the new comer. 

"Miss Rogers," said the Preceptress, "will 
you play for us?" So Bessie came forward, 
struck a few prelijiinary notes, and then Miss 
Wilson arose, and after her, the whole school. 
The prelude was over, and Bessie, whose voice 
was not strong, though very sweet, started, as 
nsual, alone, — for Miss Wilson never sang; but 
whilst the school, in a straggling manner, were 
joining in the music on the third or fourth 
word, a strong, well-trained voice, clear and 
ringing as a bird's; a true voice, such as a 
whole choir might rely upon, and weak, trem- 
bling, fearful singers might lean on, sure that 
it could never lead them wrong; a grand, 
glorious voice which seemed given of God 
to sing His praise, — poured forth such sweet 
notes, that, for a moment, the girls stopped 
to listen; then, with a sense of relief, 
one after another joined in the hymn and 
sang with much more freedom and ease 
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than was their wont, of 'the Cross and the 
Crown.' 

Had Miss Hackett known or realized how 
she was to bo watched by all these Argus 
eyes, she might, perhaps, have been more cir- 
cumspect in regard to her daily life. 

Two years before, durmg a great religious 
excitement in the village where she was attend- 
ing school, she had hoped that she had become 
a Christian, and had, at once, with some 
twenty or thirty others, been gathered into the 
church in that place. Had she been under 
Martha's influence, directly, for the* subsequent 
year, no doubt her newly-aroused aspirations 
and longings after God and the truth might have 
been so directed and deepened as to have 
wrought in her a thoroughly earnest Christian 
character; but all the religious influences which 
were then brought to bear upon tho school 
were of the awakening class. The scholars 
were urged to become Christians, forthwith; to 
give their hearts to God, and then to labor to 
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bring others to Christ; but no instruction was 
given them as to what constitutes a true Chris- 
tian life. 

With all the fervor of a young disciple. Say 
labored during those few weeks for the conyer- 
sion of her dear friends and school-mates. 
Work for God was what was constantly urged 
upon her and the other young converts, till 
they, in their ignorance, seemed to feel that 
what the Lord required of them was to go to 
church all day on the Sabbath, to Sunday 
School, and perhaps an evening service besides; 
to attend • one, two or three prayer-meetings 
during the week, and to talk to their uncon- 
verted friends and urge them to a new life; 
and as this feeling gained strength, their un- 
converted friends appeared to have less and less 
confidence in their piety, and to pay less and 
less heed to their frequent exhortations. As 
the excitement wore away, the young churcb- 
members found less and less happiness in the 
new life to which they still clung with a te- 
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nacious hold, and which they still urged, though 
with less and Jess frequency, their school 
friends to embrace. But these efforts now ap- 
peared, for the most part, not real, honest, live 
efforts, but spasmodic, as if their religion was 
but a dead body within them, occasionally gal- 
vanized into apparent life by somo favorable 
conjunction of conscience and will, and then 
sinking 'down again into lifelessness or decay. 
Doubtless there were sparks of holiness lighted 
in many of these young hearts, which the Spirit 
of the Lord would at some Aiture day kindle 
into a flame; but the influences which sur- A 
rounded them there were not favorable to their 
growth in grace. 

Sabrina had felt this from the first. Were 
there not faults to strive against, besetting 
sins to subdue. Christian virtues to cultivate? 
Had not the Saviour said, "Watch and pray?" 
and if she left these duties undone for the ac- 
tive labors which were so constantly urged 
upon her, should she thrive as a Christian? 
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She was but a girl, young and inexperienced 
at the best and had an almost, morbid sensitive- 
ness about exposing her own heart's workings 
to the view of any one; and so, at her next 
home visit, her sister rejoiced over her without 
knowing anything of the doubts and conflicts 
which were troubling her mind, even then, and 
which continued to give her great suffering. 
Mattie's and Sam's peaceful serenity was very 
soothing to her; and, during the short periods 
she spent at home from time to time, her first 
gush of love toVard the Saviour would seem 
to return. 

It was after one of these happy periods that 
the young teacher, full of high resolves, entered 
upon her new duties. These duties, she thought^ 
lay clearly defined before her. She was to 
teach drawing and painting ; to make that 
branch of study as attractive as she could to 
the school, and to induce as many as possible 
of the scholars to become her pupils. The 
Principal was anxious to introduce this new 



department into his school, where it had been 
hitherto neglected, and so had promised her, for 
this . year, all the tuition fees for drawing and 
painting, except a small allowance to be made 
for her own board; and, another year, if the 
eflFort proved successful, he was to be paid a 
certain per cent, of her receipts. Of course it 
was for her interest to make her department 
thoroughly attractive, and she studied carefully 
how best to do it. 

Then she would take a class in the Sunday 
School, and work hard for her girls, — little 
girls, she hoped they would be. She would 
spend an hour a day, at least, in reading for 
the improvement of her mind, take plenty of 
out-door exercise for her bodily health, paint 
pictures for sale, — she had already an order 
for one, — be careful to pray and read her * 
Bible twice a day, and attend tlie girls' prayer- 
meeting, for, of course, there would be one, 
and see if she could not fulfill exactly the 
whole round of Christian duty, and thus keep 
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her heart light and peaceful. So planned our 
young friend. 

" Have you a pleasant Sunday School ? " asked 
Say, of Mrs. Perry, the Principars wife. 

'^ Indeed, Miss Hackett, my health is so deli- 
cate, and' the care of this great school is so 
wearing, that I have not felt able to go into 
the Sabbath School, at all. Miss Wilson can 
tell you more about it than I can." 

So, the next day, when in conversation with 
Miss Wilson, Say introduced the Sunday School 
again. 

"Not very interesting, I'm sorry to say," was 
Miss Wilson's response. "I have not felt able 
to teach Sundays, in addition to my labors dur- 
ing the week; but I joined a Bible class 
when I first came. It is not well conducted 
• at all, however; and I have made up my mind 
not to attend this term. I believe there are 
none of the teachers connected with the Sun- 
day School at present. You know they always 
expect us to ta'ke classes; but that is not to be 
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attempted with all our other cares. The school- 
girls have a Bible class which meets in the 
Hall, directly after afternoon service, and every 
one of them is expected to be present, while 
Professor Perry questions them, which he always 
does when he is at Home; if not, I take his 
place. But it is very stupid work; so, as. 
they are obliged to attend Bible class, it is 
left optional with them whether they attend 
Sunday School or not. A few of tliem do so, 
but we do not encourage it, as they need the 
day for rest." 

"What prayer-meetings are there connected 
with the school?" 

" There used to be a girls' meeting. Bes- 
sie Rogers would know more about it than L 
As it was a girls' aflfair, I did not like to 
attend, nor to suggest . such a thing, for fear 
I might embarrass them. I imagine it may 
still be kept up by two or three of the girls, 
and tliey may meet for a half hour in Bessie's 
room Saturday evenings. They have done so, I 

8 * 
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knoW; either last term or the term before ; but 
I can't tell anything very positive about it now." 
When Sunday came, Miss Hackett found her- 
self appointed to a particular seat in church; 
where she was to hold in wholesome restraint 
two or three pews full of boisterous young 
misses. This unexpected care interfered with 
her enjoyment of the service; the music was 
harsh; &nd grated upon her sensitive ear; the 
sermon heavy, and the girls restless; so the 
benediction brought her a sense of relief. She 
lingered; however, after her jBock had passed 
out, till the Sunday School began to gather, 
hoping that she might receive an invitation 
from some one to remain. Well-dressed, stylish 
young ladies swept up and down the aisles to 
their respective places. Motherly-looking old 
ladies smiled benignantly upon the little folks, 
and walked past her into the Bible class. Miss 
Wilson cast a half glance backward, waited a 
moment for her at the door, and then went 
out. The Superintendent struck his signal bell, 
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and half a dozen big boys came pushing into 
the pew. Say beat a retreat into the back 
part of the church; and sat there alone till 
the Sabbath School closed, not having been 
spoken to by any one, either of the school offi- 
cers or subordinates. She looked round in 
vain for Bessie Rogers j but Bessie attended 
church in another part of the city, where an 
aunt of hers resided. It was very lonely. 
The next Sabbath she left with Miss Wilson, 
and thought, or, at least, said no more about 
joining the Sunday School. 




CHAPTER Vn. 



FAMILY LETTERS. 




"He who is out of sight has almost removed from the 
heart ; but a letter is two-thirds of an interview." 

" Rkvonah. 

ATTIE, MY dear:— My journey here 
was so uneventful that I hardly need speak 
of it. You know I never do have adventures. 
V^ I found Tom, Prof. Perry's factotum, waiting 
for me by the ladies' room, and, in a moment or 
X' two, I was on my way to the Seminary. It is 
situated nearly a mile out of the city proper, and,Yrom some 
of the upper windows, we can catch a glimpse of the sea. 

Mrs. Perry, who 'enjoys poor health*,* as Mr. Raynes 
used to say of his wife, and who rejoices in her privileges 
as an invalid, and scorns robust vigor as betokening a lack 
of refinement, met me with a patronizing and almost pity ing 
air, as if to say, * How it must mortify you to be so well I' 
But she said, really, *I*m very glad, Miss Hackett, to see 
you looking so strong. It is very troublesome when teach- 
ers are always ailing and worrying themselves and others 
about their head-aches, and back-aches, and side-aches. I 
hope you are not subject to head-ache.' 

* I am most happy to say I am not/ I answered ; bat if 
lid 
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I were subject to every ache and pain known to the whole 
medical faculty, I am sure she would never worry herself 
over me. Our points of sympathy have yet to be discovered. 
Mrs. Perry introduced me to Miss Wilson, Preceptress, 
and left me. Miss W. seems sensible enough, — a pleasant 
teacher I should judge, but rather inefficient, and with no 
decision of character. She was very sorry ; but the rooms 
were all so very crowded at present, it was 'cery annoying, 
she knew, but it would not be convenient for me to liave a 
room alone. If it only depended upon herself, she would be 
very happy to accommodate me ; but Mrs. Peny was very 
particular about the washing and lights ; she must put me 
into Miss Brigham*s room ; she must, indeed ; but I should 
find her very neat, and very much of a lady, and so on for 
ten minutes during our stay in Mrs. Perry's parlor, and our 
long walk through halls and corridors and up to the third 
story. Now I 've no doubt that I felt as badly about hav- 
ing a room-mate as Miss Brigham did; but I do hope I diet 
not look so glum about it. However, as she has poor 
teeth, smiles do not become her style of beauty, and I think 
she bears the fact in mind on meeting strangers. 

She is the teacher of mathematics, does not attend the 
same church with the rest of the teachers, and is very set 
and decided in* lier religious notions. I' ve no doubt she 
should be included in the category with young * Obadias, 
David, Josias,' of whom we used to read in mother's old 
New England Primer. Nevertheless her precise goodness 
and prim ways fret me so that I ache to roll her up in a 
ball and toss her out of the window. She is affected, 
naturally, if you can understand what I mean ; holds her 
tea-cup daintily between thumb and forefinger with the 
other digits extended, h la the widow in Elsie Venner; 
gives prominence to her s's, like a true Ephraimlte ; and 
Miss Wilson never spake a truer word than when she said, 
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< Miss Brigham is very Deat.' Her health is delicate, age 
uncertain, and she is possessed of feelings which are 
subject to being hurt. Alas I for my room-mate I and 
alas I for me with my Irish bluntness I 

This having a room-mate had not entered into my calcu- 
lations. Not one moment can I get, from morning till night, 
alone by myself. How I long for little Clara ! I should not 
mind her, but Miss Brigham keeps her Bible and one or two 
extremely pious books in the most conspicuous place on 
our table, and she takes them up every evening, just at the 
hour we are most liable to interruption from without (for 
one or two of the teachers roam about in the most lawless 
way, after nine o'clock, and I think the music teacher in 
particular takes delight in interimpting Miss Brigham when 
at her devotions), and so much display of religiosity dis- 
gusts me ; so I cannot bring myself to look into my Bible 
before her. I keep my * Daily Food ' in my pocket, and oc- 
casionally take it out in the hall and snatch a word or two; 
or I find myself alone in the painting-room for a few mo- 
ments, and just peep into my Bible, which I keep there, 
when the door opens and one of the school-girls peeps in 
with, *0h, dear Miss Hackett, are you here? I'm so 
glad to find you alone. Won't you show me how to finish 
this 03"? and tell me what can be the matter with this tree I * 
and I can't keep them out; — first, because there's no lock 
on the door ; and, secondly, because I must make my de- 
partment popular, at all events, or fail ignomlniously. But 
I must not complain more, now, or I sha' n't have anything 
to find fault with in my next letter. Everything is quite as 
pleasant as I expected, except this villainous custom of 
never leaving one alone ; and Miss Brigham really improves 
upon acquaintance. 

Love to the bairns. Tell Clara to study hard, and make 
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fktber nnderstand that I 'm getting on famously) and keep 
worlds of lovfi to yourself. 

From yours, always, 

8. H." 



" Hevonah. 

Thank you, my dear, for sending me the boys* letters. 
They were exceedingly characteristic, and gave me a very 
clear idea of their army life and of their experiences at An- 
tietam. What noble fellows they are, after all, if they are 
our brothers ! 

And so you think I forgot to tell you about my room ? 
Not at all; only I thought it hardly worth describing; but 
behold it, now. A small soom, with a closet to match, with- 
out stove or register (the prospect is rather chilly now that 
cold weather is approaching, but Mrs. Ferry assures me 
that the hall stoves will keep the temperature of our room 
Just right), two windows, shaded by white cotton curtains, 
abed exceedingly hard,— but Sam finds his harder, no doubt, 
and never complains, — two pine tables, one of which holds 
Miss Brigham*s good books, the other, our washbowl and 
pitcher. The hanging-shelves which I prudently brought 
with me, adorn our walls, and, aided by an obliging carpen- 
ter, we have improvised a lounge, which, with two chairs, 
completes the list of our furniture. Miss Brigham im- 
proves ; that is, she is a good worker, intelligent, and I*m 
getting used to her double refinement now, so that, if I 
must have a room-mate, I would prefer her to any other of 
the teachers. 

Mrs. Perry, — oh that I could tell her what I think of 
her 1 — is the personification of selfishness ; takes her break- 
fast in her room every other day ; but if one of the school- 
girls or teachers falls bick, she will say, very blandly, *If 
she is not able to come down, of course she Is not well 
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enough to eat anything. Bridget, take this up to Miss 's 

room, and tell her I hope she will feel a better appetite for 
her dinner * ; and, with that, she hands Bridget a glass of 
cold water in one hand and a plate with a slice of stale 
bread upon it; no tea, no toast, none of those little delica- 
cies which are especially grateftil when one is ill. I feel 
\ more and more thankflil, every day, for my strong constitu- 
tion. 

The food is good ; plain, but substantial, and there is an 
abundant supply of it. There need be no complaint on that 
score from any of the girls ; though I believe there are some 
In every school who make it a point to criticise whatever is 
set before them. There may be such amongst us, but I 've 
not yet found them out. My labors are not arduous; — five 
hours a day of regular teaching, about an hour of irregular 
work, and as much time as I can take for reading and teach- 
ing. 

Just now I have the Buskin fever ; a year hence I *1I tell 
you how I like him j now, my judgment would be hardly 
sane. 

You 've no idea how lonely I feel here, sometimes. I 
long for you, or Clara, or for any familiar face ; and whenever 
a letter comes from home, or from Grandmother, or 
Papa Savery, I realize, as never before, the fUU meaning of 
the proverb, * As cold water to a thirsty soul, so is good 
news from a far country.* The refreshment which letters 
bring is positively exquisite. I have no interests 'outside 
of my special work. The teachers do n*t attend Sunday 
Scliool, and when I proposed going to the evening prayer- 
meeting, they seemed to receive the suggestion as something 
improper. Miss Brigham says her health never permits 
her to go out evenings ; and Mrs. Perry tells me it betokens 
a very restless state of mind to be so " gospel greedy " ; the 
music teacher has lessons all the evening, and Miss Wilson 
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is too tired ; she would be mry happy to go, but she cannot 
leave the girls, they are so loery noisy, and will disturb Mrs. 
Perry with- their nery wildest pranks, if the Preceptress 
should leave but for an hour ; and I can't go alone, that is 
out of the question. 

One evening I inveigled Laura Bruce, a bright girl, and 
one of my most promising pupils, into accompanying me. 
To begin with, she has no taste for such things, at all ; but 
she is one of the older girls, and I thought she could get 
excused from study-hours more readily than some others. 
So we walked oflf together in the dark for half a mile, each 
of us feeling like a wild school-girl out on a frolic and run- 
ning a great risk of detection. Miss Wilson had excused 
Laura to go with me, but how Mrs. Perry would talk if she 
found it out I When we got there, after all, the meeting 
was stupid and absurd in the highest degree. One man 
rose to confess his sins. 'Brethren,* he began, 'I've been 
a backslider for a great many years,* — at which a colored 
brother present, who had a decided taste for responses, in- 
terrupted with * Bress de Lord I * Laura fairly shook the 
seat with laughter, and I — don't scold, Mattie — I just gig- 
gled outright. The clergyman, Mr. Lee, to whom this peo- 
ple seem very much attached, is away. His only son died 
a few Weeks since, and he is continuing his vacation, while 
his office is filled by such chance pulpit orators as can be 
found floating about in search of an audience. 

That night one of Mr. Lee's warmest admirers prayed 
for *our servant, thy pastor,* at which Laura was con- 
vulsed agsftn; she has the quickest sense of the ludicrous, — 
and then there were long pauses, and the leader of the 
meeting read about Job's trials, and was sadly balked by 
the word *escheweth,* first giving the ch a hard sound and 
then a soft one, and then the hard sound again ; but each 
time touching upon the word more and more softly and un- 
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certainly. You remember Mr. Orator Puff ? Well, it was 
the same thing over again, only the force varied, not the 
pitch. 

I'm sure he was a good man, and he said some very 
good things, too; but my sympathy was with Laura. I 
know you would have behaved like a Christian woman, had 
you been in my place ; would have looked sober, if you were 
amused internally; and woul.l have got good from the 
meeting, someway ; but I can't gather honey f^om every 
opening flower, like my sister, the busy bee. What wouldn't 
I give for one of our Thursday evening meetings at home I 
for Deacon Foster*s quaint sayings and apt quotations, 
always prefaced with * and I think I've read somewhere* ; 
and for one of Mr. Williams's plain, forcible exhortations. 
I can't try the prayer-meeting here again, at least not till 
the clergyman, whose praise is in' every one's mouth, 
returns. I know I sha'n't like him, if only out of obstinacy; 
for I never do like * the rose that all are praising.' How is 
Nabby? I think of sending her a new back-comb, for a 
Christmas present. Do u't hint such a thing to her ; but do 
you think she would wear it? My first picture is sold, and 
the fifty dollars are in my portemonnaie. Hurrah for me ! 
What is the news iVom Frank? Does he say that Sam is 
well? Tell me all the home and village gossip, everything, 
and write often to Yours, 

Say." 



So,, week by week, a letter came to Mattie, 
which gave her a pretty clear insight into 
Say's surroundings, though they gave her less 
and less insight into her real trials. 
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It was the evening before Christmas, and 
Mr. Hackett was poring laboriously over his 
newspaper, after his usual fashion, when Mattie 
entered the room. 

"Can't you^ make the lamp burn better, 
Martha? I can hardly see to read at all." 

"I'm afraid the trouble is with the specta- 
cles, and not the lamp, father." 

"Yes; I know my glasses are miserable. 
They don't fit me at all. I'd have had a new 
pail' long ago, only I couldn't afibrd it. Mr. 
Savery has a pair with gold bows, that fitted 
my eyes beautifully. Do n't you remember my 
telling you about them, Martha, that day I met 
him up at Clapboard Hill, and he lent them 
to me to read that account in the 'Tribune' 
about our regiment? If Sam had only stayed 
at home now What have you been run- 
ning so fast for, Elliot?" as the boy burst 
into the room with a letter in his hand and 
a parcel under his arm. " You 're all out of 
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breath. Bad news, of course; that al\? 
travels fast, they say. A letter?" 

'* "Whom fi'om ? " asks Mattie. 

** From the front, I suppose. I Ve b 
sure all along that Sam would get " 

"No, 'tisn't, father; 'tis a drop letter fi 
Say. She 's spending a day or two at 
Savery's, you know, and she means to cc 
home day after to-morrow morning, and s 
till after New Year's. I stopped there 
night as I was coming home from sch( 
Myl don't I wish we had Christmas holid 
in our school I " 

"From Sabrina, is it? Then of course ; 
bad news, or she wouldn't have written, 
suppose she's lost her situation." 

" It 's Christmas presents, father," said Elliot, i?i 
could keep his secret no longer. " See, her 
the package. Fetch on your scissors, Mat 
I've lost my knife, and can't break this strin 

"No, no; untie it, Elly. Don't you rcm( 
ber the pack-thread in * Waste not, want not 5 
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Oh, bother 1 However, I can untie it whilst 
jr is reading the letter. What does she 
they are, father?" 

Spectacles I Gold spectacles 1 What has she 
;ht those for? I don't believe they'll fit. 
old ones did plenty well enough. If she 
. be spending her money, why not buy 
jthing that was really needed? Steel ones 
d have done just as well." 
Here they are, father," cried Elliot, whose 
3vering efibrts had at last untied the 
lie. "Myl ain't they beauties? Try 
Say, Mattie, don't he look well in* 
.?" 

Pooh, pooh," said Mr. Hackett, whilst a 
3h feeling of gratified vanity and of pride 
is daughter contended with the fault-finding 
re within. " They are well enough, but it 
very extravagant in her." 
But how do they fit your eyes, father?" 
i Mattie ; " can't you see better than .with 
others ? " 
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"Wel-1, on the whole, I believe I can see 
better; but they'll be sure to get broken or 
lost somewhere. Where's the case? We'll 
put them away, and I'll use them Sundays." 

"That is just what Say won't like. See^ 
she says, 'Father, you must use them every 
evening when you read your paper.' She found 
out the number through Mr. Savery." 

But, in the mean time, Elliot has discov- 
ered a knife and a new book for himself, 
whilst Mattie, Clara, and the ten-year old ' 
baby have each just what they were want- 
ing. 

"Jolly, isn't it, Mattie, that I've got a 
knife, and it 's ' Jonathan Crooke's,' too ? Look- 
a-here 1 Here 's the pistol and the heart. 
Hurray! There isn't another boy in school 
that's got as good a one." 

"What's the use of the girl's wasting her 
money on knives like that? A common jack- 
knife would have been good enough. Sabrina 
gave you a knife last year, didn't she, Elliot?" 



I 

I 

I 

I 
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"Yes, sir; but it wasn't half so nice as 
this; and I lost it; besides." 

"Of course, she says in her letter, — /I sup- 
pose I'm safe in sending Elly* a knife; boys 
always do want one?' Yes, and you '11* want 
one next Christmas, just the same." 

"See if I do," replied the boy. "I never 
had a Jonathan Crooke before; and, neirt; 
year, I shall want some fishing tackle." 

But amongst all these happy people, Nabby 
Nason must not be overlooked. 

"I tell you what, Martha," said she, "that's 
real shell, and no mistake; and I hain't a 
goin' to wear it about common, and get it aU 
hacked up, and the teeth knocked out on it, 

ff 

and the shine all oflF, jest like my tother one. 
'T ain't becomin' to wear your best things every 
day, except you hain't got none that's wuss; 
and as my mother used to say to me, says 
she, 'Nabby,' says she, 

* Wear your good clo *es right away, 
So have naught for Sabba* day.* 
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"^y old one was good enough for me to wear 

last week, and it has been any day sence 

Betsy Rowe, she that was Betsey Huggins, give 

it to me, nigh*' on to thirty years ago, — will 

be tljirty come next June. I stood up with 

her, and she gire me a new comb and a pair 

o' white silk gloves. You. can't git none such 

now a • days. And Tilly Huggins was best 

man. You've heern tell, haint you, how Tilly 

went ofiF to sea and got knocked overboard off 

the jib-boom, and was drownded, right before 

the very eyes and nose of all the men, and 

he the best swimmer and sailor of them all. 

Eow it happened the Lord only knows. 'Twas 

a strange Providence, as mother used to say, 

says she to me then, says she, 'Nabby/ 

** * It may seem hard and cruel, too, 

Yet the Lord helps to bear it through.* '• 

And Mattie, who had heard the story a 

hundred times, and knew it to be a part of 

the romance of Nabby's life, listened patiently 
to all the details. 
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'' So that is the reason you Ve always kept 
that comb, Nabby ? " 

"Yes; and — no, 'tain't nuther; I should ha' 
kep' it all the same, fur's I know, ef Tilly 
hadn't ha' brought it over seas, nor Betsey ha' 
give it to me. I hain't one of them folks that 
feel a call to go throwin' things away just be- 
cause they are a little- the wuss for wear. I 
never have done it, and I never shall, so 
long as my name is Nabby Nason. But I 'm 
just as glad to git a new one, for all that, 
and I'll keep it shut up in its box,. and wear 
it for dress up when Sabrina's at home. She 
hain't got one drop of stingy blood in her 
veins, that '^0 certain ; and I 'm jest as proud of 
my present as ken be, though, 

« Why should our garments made to .hide 
Our parents* shame, provoke our pride ? • 

Ef it's a sin, I hope the Lord will for- 
give me." 

Let us take a peep into Widow Sampson's 
letter, received to-night, and then we will not 

9 
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meddle farther with our Mends' correepond- 
ence. 

<< Camp neab Fredsbicksburg, Yjl., 
Dec. 16, 1862. 

Dkab Mother : I take my pen in hand to say that I am 
well, and hope yon are the same. Perhaps, dear mother, 
when you receive this, you will say, * Why did not he write 
sooner? ' and dear mother, I shall not blame you if you do ; 
but, dear mother, if you could only see the boys here, you 
would wonder how we find time to write home at all. I 
will not write you, dear mother, of all we have to do; for 
you might be troubled about us. Thank Grod I I am well, 
and have not been sick a day since I came out, though Sam 
Hackett he was took sick once or twice, and we thought 
he might have to go to the hospital ; but Mr. Frank nursed 
him like a woman, and almost carried him off the field after 
Antietam. Sometimes I get cross and tired, dear mother, 
for we have no meeting Sundays, and not but mighty little 
of anything, anyway, except drills, guard duty and mud ; 
but, dear mother, enough of this. I am aft*aid you will be- 
gin to think that soldiering is not very pleasant business, 
if I go on in this way much longer ; but reaMy it is not so 
bad as it might be, though I would not object to gazing on 
old Wayland and its Inhabitants, and particularly a dear old 
lady in a little brown house where I used to stop once on a 
time. Dear mother, I send you thirty-two dollars, which I 
hav* n't no use for at present, and which you will please 
make yourself as comfortable with, dear mother, as possi- 
ble. Please give my respects to Mr. Hackett's folks, and 
tell them that Sam Is well now, and so is Mr. Frank, and 
please tell Miss Mattie that I rely upon her promise. We 
have had some very good prayer-meetings in our tent. Mr. 
Frank came to one of them. I wish you a Merry Christmas 
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and a Happy New Yeax. I trast the Lord will bring us safe 
borne again. I know he Is able to do all things, and I, for 
one, am very glad of It. May he help us to whip the rebels^ 
and keep ns all, dear mother; so Is the prayer of your 
affe<!tlonate son, 

JOKAt SAMPSOKr* 





CHAPTER VnL 



THE SHADOW OF A CLOUD. 




" And where is now my hope ? Aa for my hope, who 
8haU see it?"— Jb&. 



T was half past eight, the hour 

for Miss .Brigham's evening devotions, 

and, also, the time for all manner of 

"cuttings up" among the girls; for, 

from the close of study hours till nine o'clock, 

all restraints were removed except such as the 

teacher in charge for the time being Aiose to 

impose. This week they were Say's care; and 

as she was not much given to discipline, there 

was high-handed mischief going on at her very 

door. At nine, the first bell rang, and in 

three minutes every girl must be in her room} 
iss 
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t half past nine out went the gas all over 
ie house, except in Mr. Perry's apartments, 
^here it was never cut oflF. The teachers 
"^ho wished to sit up later provided themselves 
ith candles, and burnt them, as many and as 
ite as they pleased; the scholars were forbid- 
en this indulgence; but from Laura Bruce's 
Qusion to the novels she read "on the sly," 
fter the gas was put out, we must conclude 
lat the moon and stars^ did not furnish all their 
luminati^n. Study hours were just over, and 
[iss Brigham, who sat shivering, pinned up to 
le throat in a blanket shawl, assumed her re- 
gions expression, took up her Bible, and began 
) read. Say, who had just risen to lay aside 
3me patterns sh# was preparing for a class of 
eginners, took occasion, in passing, to glance 
b her book. It was open at the first chap- 
jr of 1st Chronicles. "Rather dry for spir- 
ual fodder," thought Say; then she took up 
3r "Beauties of Ruskin," and returned to her 
)at. It was now very cold weather, and Mrs. 
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Perry's assurance, that the hall stoves warmed 
the room sufficiently, was hardly verified. 

"Ughl" shivered Say, rubbing her hands 
. together and stamping each foot alternately to 
promote circulation, "Aren't you most frozen? 
I could not have drawn another line for all 
the scholars in Christendom." No response; 
but a murmur in the hall showed that the girls 
were beginning to collect for their evening frolic. 

Rat-tat-tat at the door, followed by an impa- 
tient "Let me in." Miss Brigham looked up, 
annoyed by the interruption. "Let me in, you 
dear creatures, I tell you. I want to get in 
before all the rabble gets out here, and I won't 
interrupt you. Miss Brigham; I only come to 
see whose room is the warmftt, and I'll stay 
wherever that may be." " Come in," said Say ; 
and in hopped Miss Le Gru, music teacher. 

"Congratulate me, my dear. My toils are 
over at last, for the day, but I 'm almost crazed 
by the piano. I passed by the lower mosio- 
room door as I caide along, and there sat 
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Lucy Linton, the little fool, who always rushes 
for the piano as . soon as study hour is over ; 
though, as she doesn't take* lessons nor have 
any regular practice hour, she's no right to 
take it. There she sat, drumming away, rattle- 
de-bang, at the only tune in the world she 
knows, — that old 'Jenny Lind Polka'; so I 
stopped a moment at the door, determined to 
quiet her in some way; and, as it was per- 
fectly dark in there, though I knew the hall 
lamp was shining on my face so that she could 
not help seeing me, I pretended to think s^ 
was my little cousin Fanny, and I glared on 
her till her fingers began to falter, and then 
I thundered out in my deepest bass, 'Fanny, 
don't you ever let me hear you play that 
silly dance again. In the first place, the music 
itself is too flat for anything; and in the 
second place, you murder it, what there is of 
it' — 'Yes,' squeaked Lucy, in a. tone as nearly 
like Fanny's as she could raise, aiid I went 
on my way rejoicing. You won't hear the 
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' Jenny Lind Polka' from that quarter again this 
term." 

"Much obliged, Miss Le Gru; I wondered if 
that was one of your pupils." 

" You did, did you. Miss Impertinence ? " 
then, flying across the room and lighting on • 
the back of 'Miss Brigham's chair, she peered 
over her shoulder into her open book, with a 
well counterfeited curiosity. 

"Angel of this dark and troubled world I 
Do you find that interesting? Of course, or 
i^u would not be 'wrapped in speechless silence 
long/ " Miss Le Gru knew perfectly well that 
Miss Brigham . thought it wrong to converse 
after taking her Bible, till she was ready to 
lay it down again, unless she were actually 
goaded into speaking; so she scarcely waited 
for an answer. " I say, you little Hatchett, 
tell me where she began this term. Does she 
read three chapters week-days, and seven Sun- 
days, or seven week-days and three Sundays 
v^I forget which is the rule), so as to finish 
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.the book once a year? Speak, angel, or we 
mast conclude that your silence implies an 
aflSrmativo. ' Mon ange ' shakes her head twice ; 
two negatives are equal to one affirmative. That 
agrees with your mathematics, does n't it, injured 
innocence ? Where 's your Bible, Little Hatchett ? 
I never see you reading it, or haven't you got 
any?" 

"Miss- Brigham reads for me, and I talk 
for her," replied Say. 

"Excellent! in much better keeping with 
your two characters; and a fair exchange is 
no robbery. But what makes you stay shiver- 
ing here ? I do believe it 's colder than in 
our room. Why don't you go into the hall?" 

" I would," said Say, " if it was n't my week ; 
but I'm not going out into the hall while the 
girls are having their evening frolic. I'll not 
be a Mrs. Marplot or Madame Killjoy. That's 
a r61e I leave for my betters." 

** Open your door, then. For mercy's sake, 
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don't sit here all huddled up into a heap, in 
this way/' 

Sabrina shook her head; and glanced at Miss 
Brigham, as if to intimate that Ihe noise out- 
side might disturb her. 

"She doesn't mind it, I tell you," said Miss 
Le Gm. " First Chronicles are too interest- 
ing. Fire oflF a cannon under her chair, and 
she'd not budge an inch, nor lose her place; 
in fact, i do n't believe she 'd even wink. I 'vo 
known her longer than you have, liittle Hatchett " ; 
and with that Miss Le Gru opened the door, 
and in tumbled half a dozen girls who had 
been leaning up against it, in eager conversa- 
tion. 

"What are you doing here, girls? Listen- 
ers never hear any good of themselves. Out 
of my premises, every one of you," cried Say, 
catching up her maUl-stick and flourishing it 
playfully over their heads, in a threatening at- 
titude. 

The girls picked themselves up and moved 
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off a little way, leavii^ the door open behind 
them, laughing as they went, whilst one matter- 
of-fact little damsel replied, "But we weren't 
listening, indeed. Miss Hackett." 

"You'd better not," was Say's answer. 

"But we really — " 

"Hush, you little goose," interrupted Laura 
Bruce. " She knows that well enough : " and 
the girls' chattering continued. "There," said 
Miss LeGru, "I've let in a hint of milder 
airs. Those hall stoves make the entry only 
just endurable. Suppose we give ourselves an 
invitation into Mrs. Perry's parlor." 

" Never 1 tiU I'm asked." 

"Then you'll never go there; but that is 
where school visitors are received, you know, 
and it is got up to order, to agree with the 
prospectus. 'The rooms are well heated by a 
fbrnace, with all the modem improvements, gas, 
hot and cold water, etc., etc.' How much 
hot water does Bridget bring you Sunday 
mornings? I could measure mine out in a tea- 



• 
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spoon; she never brings more than a .quart 
to our room; aad so I asked her once to 
bring me some more, and says she, 'Sure, 
Miss, there beant enough for all the young 
leddies, as it is'; after that, I prudently held 
my peace." 

"That is our regular allowance," answered 
Say. 

" Well, did you know that before Prof. Perry 
came, that little back room which she uses as 
a store-room" — 

"Who uses?" 

"Why, Mrs. Perry, of course. I always 
call her 'she.' 'Mrs. Perry' is altogether too 
respectful; so I say 'she,' as a country farmer 
does when he speaks of his wife. 'Familiarity 
breeds contempt,' you know*" 

" What about the little back room ? " 

"Why, it used to be the teachers' parlor. 
That was where they received visitors, and 
they sat there out of school hours. I remem- 
ber when I was a scholar here, how comforta* 
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ble they used to look^ evenings, . and what a 
jolly time we had when one of the teachers 
invited any of us girls in for half an hour. 
They seemed to be such a merry set that I 
do believe that is why I decided to be a 
teacher myself." 

"Well, you 11 keep up their reputation in that 
respect, if any one will ; but it is abominable that 
the teachers shouldn't have such a room now. 
We would have bought a stove long ago for 
this room, but there is no chimney here. I've' 
lost my voice completely, and haven't sung a 
note since New Year's. I only wonder how 
you keep yours." 

"Me? Why, I have a cold, but not very 
bad. The music rooms are warmed, you know, 
and when I'm oflf duty I don't stay still long 
enough to get very cold. However, I 'd make 
a fuss about it, if I were you. Why don't 
you stay in the painting-room evenings?" 

" There 's no gas there, and the fire 's always 
let down; and then it is sp public, ^pen to 
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every girl in the house; but I mean to speak 
to Prof. Perry to-morrow." 

"And I'll back you. Miss Wilson ought to 
do it, it's her place; but she doesn't dare say 
her soul's her own, before the Perrys. Hark I 
Don't you hear Laura Bruce? she's talking 
about the same thing. How that girl can 
scold, to be surel" 

And sure enough, Laura was scolding. 

''If you wish to see selfishness personified, 
J then look at Mrs. Perry. Never fear but 
she'll be comfortable, no matter who may suf* 
fer. The gas must be put out all over 
the house, and every scholar in bed by half- 
past nine,. — the teachers ought to be. L%ht 
is very expensive; besides, if the teachers don't 
go to bed early, they can't do justice to their 
pupils the next day. But how is it in Mrs. 
Perry's rooms? Does the gas go out there? 
Preposterous notion I What if Mrs. Perry 
should be sick in the night? As for the 
teacher^ they 've no business to be sick, in Hie 
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first place; and then, if they are, a candle 
will do well enough for th«m, — provided they 
buy it themselves. Perhaps Miss Jenny Perry 
has not got her lesson at half past nine; then 
she may sit up as long as she pleases, and 
burn as much gas as she pleases; but if Miss 
Laura Bruce were in the same predicament, 
(happy for her that she never is!) the com- 
ment would be, — 'It is her own fault. Why 
hasn't she improved her time better? I can't 
make any exceptions in favor of any of the 
scholars. Miss Wilson.' The Perrys' rooms are 
heated by a furnace, with a coal fire in the 
grate, to make the parlor look cheerful, — for 
dear Mrs. Perry is so very sensitive to all change 
in the atmosphere, while the teachers sit shiv- 
ering in the third story, and the school-girls 
club together to keep the stoves warm. Such 
selfishness is outrageous, and perfectly incon- 
sistent with their profession of Christianity. I 

« 

make it a point to begin saying the multiplication 
table as soon as the Professor begins to pray." 
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" But, Laura," said Bessie, " is n't it mo 
thoughtlessness than willful neglect ? I don't I 
lieve they realize how cold we get. They m\ 
mean to do right." 

'' Let them do something more than mean, the 
'Liasmuch as ye did it not.' When I see tl 
teachers made comfortable, then I'll begin 
hope they may be free from the condemnatio 
There was Miss Le Gru, looked fairly blue." 

"Go on, Laura, go on, rhyme the rest 
said Miss Lillie White. When Laura on( 
gets warmed up, she always grows poetica 
Give us Miss Brigham." 

"I can't do it; ' C'est trop difficile.'" 

" Try, Laura," cried a dozen voices. 

"But I can't, I say. I'll pass her aloi 
with her room-mate, though." 

" Well, then, give them to us both together 

"Will this do, then?" 

*< *And our dear MatUda Brigham, with her Bible and Mi 

Hackett, 
They have stiffened to a marble group for the best front ps 

lor bracket.' " 
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Giggles and suppressed screams of laughter 
told Laura that Miss Lillie White was satis- 
fied. 

<' £aura, their door is open ; they must have 
heard you," whispered Bessie. 

" Who cares ? They Ve no business to keep 
their door open when the girls are out here. 
* Listeners never hear any good of themselves.' " 

^Sh-sh-shl" suggested Bessie; but the warn- 
ing came too late. Miss Brigham could con- 
tain herself^ no longer, but sprang from her 
seat like an enraged tigress, then marched into 
the hall with the air of a tragedy queen, and 
confronted Miss Bruce with a statement which 
Laura in her own heart believed to be true. 
"Miss Bruce, you are disgracing yourself 1" then, 
shutting the door with a bang, she returned to 
her book. 

"Sweet angel," chirped Miss Le Gru, "calm 

thyself. The book is exciting, I know; I 

always get just so wrought up when I read 

the first chapter of Chronicles, about so many 

10 
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poor people being bom and dying without hav- 
ing done anything. I don't wonder it affects 
your nerves. And then to have such irrever- 
ent verses forced upon your unwilling e&rl I 
think we could write much better ourselves, 
don't yoU; Little Hatchett? Come herC; and let 
us keep very still; that is a momentary indul- 
gence we will allow the angel for having 
shown herself mortal; at last. Improve the 
stillness, dear. <Now these be the sons of 
Israel; Reuben, Simeou; Levi;' and so on to 
the end of the chapter, and we'll invoke the 
spirit of Poesy/' So snatching up an old envel- 
ope and pencil from the table. Miss Le Gru 
whirled Say around and about; half a dozen 
times or sO; and, at last; seated her on the 
floor under the gas light. 

After a few moments of buzzing and cor- 
recting; up jumped the little busybody; capered 
across the room, seated herself in Miss Brig- 
ham's lap; threw one arm around her neck, 
/izes; holding the scribbled envelope before her 
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eyes, she buried her curly head as far as pos- 
sible in Miss Brigbam's shoulder; and cried, in 
a voice apparently stifled with grief, 'I cannot 
tell a lie, mamma. I did it with my Little 
Hatchett.," 

Say kept her seat on the floor, laughing 
immoderately. Miss Brigham vainly endeavored 
to continue her reading. 

"No, no I Light of this benighted attic, lay 
down your book, and praise your girl for her 
prompt confession. And is she so pleased that 
she won't even ask what the child has done? 

Then I must read it. 

' There was a sweet angel said, How 
ShaU I read in this terrible row? 
I win sit at my table, 
And see If I'm able ;— 
If not, we must put LeGm ou ^t.* 

Isn't it a pretty verse? Good night. Kiss 
me, dearest." Here she nearly smothered Miss 
Brigham in a long embrace. ''Be sure and 
read three chapters, and don't forget the dukes' 
names. Gk)od night, Hatchett:" and out tripped 
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the music teacher, singing with especial unction, 

''I want to be an angel, 
And with the angels stand." 

The " angel " ran to the door, and locked it 
after her. 

"Miss Hackett," said she, "this is perfectly 
unendurable. What do you mean by letting 
her in here every evening, just when I want 
a little quiet?" 

"Because I think it more a Christian duty 
to receive my friends according to their con- 
venience, and treat them civilly and kindly, 
than to lock my door in their faces in order 
to read my Bible in peace. Strange that in 
your frequent and long readings you have 
never met with the apostolic injunction, 'Be 
courteous' 1 '* 

The voices in the entry had been hushed 
before Miss Le Gru took her departure, and 
now it was almost time for the light to be 
extinguished. Say unbuttoned her boots with a 
jerk; and tossed them off impatiently upon the 
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floor. Poor child! everything was going wrong 
with her. She was not getting on pleasantly 
with Miss Brigham, though she acknowledged to 
herself, willingly, the many good points in her 
character; but they did not and could not as- 
similate. " The angel," — Say could hardly re- 
frain from calling her so, after hearing * Miss 
Le Gru, — knelt, as usual, to pray, remaining 
perhaps a trifle longer upon her knees, and 
still retaining the peculiar expression which 
Miss Le Gru had characterized as ^' injured 
innocence." Miss Brigham would have said 
that her feelings had been hurt, — badly hurt 
She may have thought, — " Am I just right ? Do 
I live as a Christian should? Was it right 
to get so angry with the girls, and so pro- 
voked with Lottie Le Gru and Miss Hackett? 
But then," thought she, "how unkind they were! 
how rude! how shamefully irreverent! Who 
could help being indignant, and justly so, at 
snch lightness and frivolity?" So her confes- 
sions of sin w^re . perhaps longer, but every 
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whit as general as usual. She was ready 
enough to call herself a great sinner^ but she 
owned to do particular ^in; and yet^ she, too, 
meant to do right, and thought she was so 
doing. 

Laura Bruce weut off to her room a little 
crestfallen at being rebuked before so mauy 
girls, feeling also that it was not right to rid- 
icule her teacher for reading the Bible. "But 
it is done, and there is no use in worrying," 
thought she. ''Didn't she get furious, though?" 

As for Say, she prepared herself for bedj 
for the gas had been turned off, and was burn- 
ing faintly and low in the hall, and then she 
said, carelessly, ''I must go to the stove and 
get warm, or I sha'n't sleep a wink to-night." 
So she stepped out, *' Daily Food " in hand, and 
knelt down by the stove, under the flickering 
light. "Why can't I be good? Why can't 
I? Lord, make me, help mel Let me see 
my verse for to-day; perhaps I can get a lit- 
tle help from that;" — and she turned over the 
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leaves till she found the page^ and could just 
decipher the words, — 

"If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of His"; then the flame died away 
and all was dark. 

"None of His I None of His I" abnoet 
sobbed Sabrina. "IVe feared it ever so long, 
now I know it. Why else should that verse 
be sent me to-night? 'The Spirit of Christ.' 
Of course I haven't it, or why should I really 
enjoy seeing Le Qru tease Miss Brigham so ? 
I declare, I'd do it myself if I could; and I 
love to hear the girls abuse Mrs. Perry. I 
believe I hate her. I positively do hate her, 
sometimes; and she talks so piously to the 
girls I I 've heard her. But if I had the 
spirit of Christ I shouldn't feel so toward her. 
'None of His I' and here I am, a member of 
the church, and people will think I'm a Chris- 
tian. What shall I do? What can I do? 
I '11 not go to communion. I '11 have a head- 
ache on communion Sundays, and stay away. 
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Nobody shall think me anj better than I am; 
but if I give the head-ache as a reason, 
they 'U think I would go if I could. 1 11 say 
I vxm H go. . I 'U be honest, any way. 
Lord, help me I Dear Lord, what shall I do? 
What can I do?" and Say rocked back and 
forth before the great hall stove, where the fire 
had been replenished for the night. The stove- 
door had been left open, and Say, as she 
swayed to and &o, looked steadily at the black 
coals just beginning to kindle, till they seemed 
to dry and burn up all the soothing moisture 
of her eyes, while her poor hands and feet 
were chilled with cold. 

A door opened softly, and Lottie Le Gru 
stole out, her bare feet pattering on the straw 
matting. She caught a glimpse of Say, and 
just suppressed a shriek as she recognized her. 
. "What are you doing here? Saying your 
prayers ? " 

" It 's none of your business," answered Say, 
fiercely. 
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"Very true, very true. Don't mind me, 
dear. I'll not interrupt you. I only wanted 
to see whether my angel had got through, — or 
has she deputed you to finish them for her? 
Rest soft, beloved," she continued, putting her 
head in at Miss Brigham's door. "Angel of 
this dark and stormy world 1 Have you con- 
cluded your devotions? Then, may blue-eyed 
Minerva sprinkle soft sleep on your eyelids' ; 
and back she pattered to her own room, and 
climbed into bed, gaily laughing and half awak- 
ing her sleeping room-mate ; — she 'd no compunc- 
tions, not she. ''Oh, didn't I make them mad, 
both of them? It's capital fun to tease the 
angel." 

Say sat before the stove for half an hour 
or more, and then crept shivering to bed, still 
saying in her own heart, "What can I do?*' 




CHAPTER IX. 

A HAY MOBNINO. 

"For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone, 
the flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land." —Solomon, 

T was a pleasant spring morning, 
a perfect Sabbath day. Out in Uie 
woods, under the bright blue sky, 
Nature was working untold wonders. 
Beneath fragrant pines, in sheltered nooks, 
lingered a few pale blossoms of arbutus/ hid- 
den from all but their own true lover's eyes! 
by broad, green leaves, which were themselves 
half buried in pine needles, brown and resin- 
ous. Out of rocky slopes, up which strong 
oaks were clambering, peeped blood-roots, 

' U4 
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creamy white, holding up round, flat leaves as 
sunshades. Further down at the hilVs foot> in 
a rocky cleft, the dainty corydalis was bloom- 
ing, nodding a gay good morning to its cousin 
the dicentra, — yclept by children, "Dutchman's 
breeches," — whose odd, white flowers, tipped 
with cream color, waved in the light breeze, 
and its pale fern-like leaves twinkled and glis- 
tened with sunlight and dew. Adder's tongue, 
with leaves all blotched and spotted, grew 
rank near by; and the anemone, hardy and 
brave, ran all over the lower grounds, now 
spreading out in a perfect colony under some 
tangled thicket, its green leaves tinged with 
ruddy hues, its drooping flowers a purplish 
pink, and now, stepping out boldly into the 
sunshine, upsprang the delicate stalk, still 
hanging its head, no longer blushing, but an 
ivory white, ahd its whorl of leaves a clean, 
pale green. 

There were rocks covered with lichens and 
dry mosses, where no trees grew, but leaf- 
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buds were bursting on many a shrub. The 
saxifrage, sensible^ honest and content, looked 
up bravely from its shallow bed of earth; 
while further on, where the soil was deeper, 
just on the skirt of the woods, were patches 
of violets. The ground was blue with them, 
that lilac purplish blue of the viola pedata, 
but rendered cheerful, withal, by their bright 
yellow eyes. Thank God for a May morning 
in the woods 1 and for all the miracles which 
his hand has wrought there; for the trees just 
brightening into lovelier color as their closely 
packed leaf-buds swell and unfold on the twigs, 
and for the myriads of marvels above, below 
and around, most of whoso mysteries our earth- 
born eyes are too dim to discover. 

Yes, and thank God for a May morning, 
even if we are not in the woods I for we can 
feel its sweet influence wherever we may be, 
in country or in town. The 6ame sun which 
shines upon us in the city, quickening the brown 
elms and awakening the little grass-plots to 
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new life, is glowing, bright and fervent upon 
the rich, moist woodlands, making them teem 
with vegetation. As we breathe in the balmy 
air, memories of rich woody life revive within 
us, and we are there once more. 

Something of this Say felt, as she sat at her 
open window on that cheerful May morning. 
She saw the sun 'sparkling on the water, its 
light reflected from the waves which shook and 
trembled and quivered where white-caps played 
in and out; nearer, in a small inlet, a little 
dory, moored to the shore, was balancing up 
and down, beating time to the pulsings of the 
waves. 

" That is my life," thought Say, " up and 
down, up and down; constant ^motion, but no 
advance; tossed on. a troubled sea, heaved with 
the heaving of the tide. My poor little boat, 
with . no steady hand to guide, is no nearer the 
port than it was a year ago. It seems rather 
as if it had been swept from its . moorings, 
and were drifting away and away, out of all 
reach of help or reliet 
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"How can 1 help it?" thought she. "IVe 
grown worse and worse all winter; have grown 
harder and harder. I wish I were a Roman 
Catholic, and had to confess to my priest, and 
could tell him all my perplexities, and get 
direction and spiritual comfort; but I'm sure I 
know no one whom I would be willing to make 
my father confessor. I wish Mr. Lee would 
come home " ; and Say sat and dreamed, and 
wished and longed; and with that feeling, so 
common to us all, which makes us delight in 
the unfolding of a character or the description 
of states of mind which we think most desir- 
able, and at the same time most unattainable, 
she sang softly to herself verses of the Dean 
of Canterbury's^ trust hymn: 

<< My bark is wafted to the strand 

By breath divine, 
And on the helm there rests a hand 

Other than mine. 
One who has known in storms to saU 

I have on board ; 
Above the raving of the gale 

I HSAB MT LOBD. 
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Safe to the land, safe to the land, 

The end Is this ; 
And then with Him go hand in hand 

Far into bliss." 

There was a sort of gloomy satisfaction in 
singing of snch restful love and confidence, 
though she felt nothing of it herself. ''How 
happy he must have been to write so I" And 
with the saddest of faces she sang the sweet 
song, torturing herself the while, to put that 
gladness into her voice which accords with 
such wordS; though there was little enough joy 
in her heart. The very happiness of the 
outer world only made her own heaviness of 
spirit the greater; and Miss Brigham sat 
calmly at the table, with Bible and Concord- 
ance, and various reference books, quietly 
studying her regular Sunday lesson, and jot- 
ting down notes with pencil and paper. 

The breakfast bell sounded, and the girls 
went flocking down into the diniog-room. 
There were three or four tables, with a teacher 
at each end; at some of them several teach- 
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era were seated. There was Madame, the 
French teacher, a stanch Romanist; and Prau- 
lein, the German teacher, reputed rationalistic; 
there was the teacher of the primary depart- 
ment, and two or three music teachers, and 
the young lady, said to be an authoress, and 
to have written, nobody knows how many prize 
poems, teacher of English literature and com- 
position; and the school-girls bowed down 
before her and worshiped; and even Miss 
Perry, herself, saw fit to treat her with 
respect. All these were there, and others 
besides, whom IVe had no occasion to men- 
tion hitherto, nor shall I again, — as they did 
not room in the "right wing, third story," as 
did Miss Brigham and Miss Le Gru, — and, 
having their own interests and pursuits, they 
did not trouble themselves about a young 
painting-teacher whose time was, or ought to 
be, fully occupied with the cares of her 
department or her art. 
But they looked pretty enough to<day; so 
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did all the girls, with a fresh, Sunday morn- 
ing air ; for many of them came down after 
most elaborate toilets, with hair just out of 
crimping-pins and curling-papers, with pretty 
momiug wrappers on, and dainty-heeled slip- 
pers, which they could doff in no time when 
the hour came for putting on their richer and 
generally less-becoming church array that now 
lay spread out on the beds up stairs, even to 
gloves and parasols. They were all going to 
church, because — well, for a good many rea- 
sons. It was a lovely day, too pleasant to 
stay in the house; and a great many new 
bonnets and hats and dresses would be worn 
for the first time that morning. That pretty 
young girl who sits by Miss Le Gru, and 
whose Ipack hair is a marvel to behold, had 
a package come from home last night, — new 
dress, sacque and hat, — all a charming match; 
she. is going, of course, to be seen. The 
next has not made her spring suit yet. She 

never likes to be in a hurry, so she says; 

IJ 
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because one never can tell the first of the 
season what will really be worn/ the fashions 
are so capricious; and something which yon 
thought would be very stylish when spring 
£E^ioDS first come in, proves to be quite vul- 
gar three months afterwards. 

She is going to church to-day, to see what 
Miss Lillie White and two or three of the 
belles of the city are wearing, and next Sun- 
day she will be prepared to rival them. 

Some go, because it is not respectable to 
stay at home; and some would stay at home 
resj^ectable or not respectable — of the school- 
girls, I mean — did not the rules forbid. Miss 
Le Oru is going because Mr. Lee is to be 
at home for the day, — Mr. Lee, the good, 
who has had leave of absence from hi§ parish 
for a season, and is laboring in the service 

« 

of the Christian Commission. However, he has 
endeavored, thus far, to come home every few 
months, to be with his church on their com- 
mimion Sabbath, Say has heard him preach, 
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once or twice, but having carried out her plan 
of absenting herself from the communion, she 
has not been brought much under his influ- 
ence. Miss Le Gru thinks him a good maui 
^a grand good man," she says; but she goes 
to-day in hopes he will say something about 
the war. "He preaches what I call pious 
sermons,'' quoth she. "Some ministers preach 
moraf sermons, and some oratorical, and some 
metaphorical, and some this, and some that; 
but it is not more than once or twice a year 
that you have a really pious sermon, unless 
you sit under Mr. Lee's preaching, or that of 
somebody like him. He 's the only preacher 
of the genus that IVe ever met. He means 
what he says. He feels every word of it, 
intensely; and though I don't pretend to do 
as he tells me, yet I like the man. You know 
I used to go to church with Miss Brigham," — 
"No, did you?" said Say. "I wondered 
how you came to know so much more about 
her than any one else." ^ 
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^ Oh, my ! I used to go to church with her. 
We are firom the same town; that yon know, 
of course : and I've known her ever since I 

was a baby. She has her good points, though. 

♦ 

Well, as I was saying, I went to church with 
her when she first came here, and I went there 
before she came, when I was a scholar; but 
there was a girl here, a great Mend of Bessie 
Rogers, who used to be very enthusiastic about 
her minister, — 'twas just after Mr. Lee came, 
— and so I went with her one Sunday mom- 
»g, jnst out of curiosity; and though I don't 
like some little things about him, his manner 
and so on, yet I think he's a live preacher 
of pious sermons. I've been with Bessie 
Rogers, lately, since Mr. Lee went away; but 
I wadt to hear him to-day, for he'll give us 
a war sermon, I suppose; and I want to 
hear one that is built on a Christian basis. 
Our minister preaches all politics and no re- 
ligion on Sunday, just as if his object was to 
serve his countr;|L or his, party without any 
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reCerence to the Lord; and then he'll preach 
all religion and no politics; as if they were 
entirely distinct and separate things, and ought 
not to be mingled together under any circuni' 
stances." 

''As- we find them in actual life they seem 
distinct enough." 

^So much the worse for us; they ought not 
to be. . Wouldn't you think I was a church 
member from the way I'm talking? But it's 
Sunday morning, you know; but there's Mr. 
Lee; he can preach what my grandmother 
would call an edifying sermon, one that, makes 
me dreadfully dissatisfied with myself, and yet 
it will be crammed full of the war and politics; 
and those old fogies, who would stamp out of 
our church just as soon as the minister opened 
his lips to refer to the war, — I've seen them 
do it myself, — will listen calmly to Mr. Lee, 
because they can't help feeling that all hetdoes 
and says is as 'unto the Lord.' He's my 
ideal of a saint. Sometimes I actually seem to 
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see ^ halo rouud his head when he is pmch- 
ing,— ^an optical illosioiii I snpposei from keep- 
ing my eyes strained so looking at him. I 
always watch him all through prayer-time, be- 
cause he imagines everybody's eyes are shnt^ 
so he just stands up and talks to th6 Lord. 
He* reads Lamentations after every defeat, and 
he prays for our soldiers, for all the world, 
as if every one of them was his own son." 

^Then he must be just the man to work 
for the Christian Commission." 

^'To be sure. But when he gets throng 
I diall go to his church steadily. Of course 
you'll go to-day, Miss Hackett." 

" Why, ' of course ? ' " 

^'Because it's communioii Sunday, and they'll 
miss you from the choir, too." 

^ As I 've been absent from nearly every 
communion since I came here, I don't think 
that# will make much difference/' replied Say. 
''But I suppose they may miss me in the 
singing ; " and she decided mentally to go^ paitly 
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to hear the war sermon, and partly for the 
credit of the choir. It had taken but a little 
while for the chorister to discover the owner 
of that wonderful Toice which had completely 
metamorphosed their congregational singing. In 
Bevonah churches, the congregation joined with 
the choir in the last afternoon hymn; and so, 
as soon as the leader had discovered who she 
was, he introduced himself to her, and begged 
her assistance in his choir ; and, as she never 
spared herself, but was always glad of an op- 
portunity to please others, she accepted his 
invitation and submitted to his direction, though 
she herself knew twice as much about music 
as he. There was a marvelous improvement 
in the singing, however, from the day she took 
her seat behind the green moreen curtains in the 
gallery ; and more than one outsider dropped into 
Mr. Lee's church, less fof the chance of hear- • 
ing him preach than of hearing Miss Hackett 

B|ng. 

When morning prayers were over, the teach- 
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era lingered a few moments, walking back and 
forth in the long corridor which connected the 
two wings. 

"What was the matter with the Prof's prayer 

ft 

this morning?" asked Miss LeGrn? 

''Ran afoul of a snag didn't he?" said 
Say. ''I always wonder, when that man begins 
a sentence, where he will bring up. He never 
has the faintest idea^ himself Ha goes maun- 
dering and meandering along without the least 
regard to time, place or circumstances. The 
last stormy day he said, ' Thou makest thy sun to 
shine upon the evil and upon the good ' ; and as it 
chanced to be a lovely day to-day, he gave us the 
rest of the sentence, ' Thou sendest thy rain upon 
the just and the unjust.' He prayed for you 
this morning. Miss Brigham," continued she as 
her room-mate came walking briskly up to take 
her daily "constitutional." 

''Me?" asked Miss Brigham, wonderingly. 

"Yes, you. He always rebukes the teachers 
who stay away from prayers Sunday morning, 
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by praying for them. I wonder Miss Wilson 
doesn't retaliate, and pray for him on week 
days. The Prof, seems to keep his wits till 
he gets through lashing the teachers, and then 
he lets them fly. This morning he prayed that 
they all might be iu their place at the proper 
fime, and not 'forget the assembling of them- 
selves together as the manner of some is.'" 

" Did he ? " rejoined Miss Brigham. " I was 
convinced, long ago, that Prof. Perry's prayers 
were not suited to my growth in grace, so I 
a.bsent myself when I can without attracting too 
much attention; but, usually, f bring down my 
manual of private devotions^ and follow that 
rather than attempt following him." 

" I wonder if anybody could follow hini," 
asked Say. "Could you help smiling. Miss 
Le Gru, when he spoke of our all being clothed 
in filthy rags? There all the teachers were, 
in their new summer wrappers, and the schol- 
ars looking so fresh and pretty 1" 

" Why, did you notice it ? I did, because 
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I always do notice anything absurd ; bat I sap* 
posed church members never thought of soch 
things. There comes the Professor himself; 
I'm going to speak to him about it." 

''You II offend him, Lottie; I would n%" 
said Miss' Brigham. 

"Who cares T*'^ replied she. "Tm the only 
one in the house who dares shock his dignity 
or tell him the truth, though Little Hatehett did 
pretty well, last winter, when she bullied him 
into putting a stove into that little back par- 
lor for us teachers to sit in. However, she'd 
never have done • it if I had n't poked Her up 
to it. Here I go"; and as the Professor 
turned to go up to his own room, Lottie ran 
after him. 

** Professor Perry!" 

^Your most obedient servant, Miss LeGru. 
What can I have the pleasure of doing f(»r 
you this morning ? " asked Mr. Perry, who, not- 
withstanding his prayerful rebukes, or rather 
rebukeful prayers, prided himself upon his 
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smavity of manner and his gallantry to the 
[adies. 

^Oh, nothing, nothing, after hurting all onr 
'eelings as you did just now at prayers." 

'' LnpossiblOi Miss Le Gru ; what can I have 
lone ? " asked the Professor, with one of his 
blandest smiles. 

^ What made you say, then, that we were 
ill clothed in filthy rags, when we'd dressed 
up in our prettiest for Sunday? Wearing all 
those new frocks, just for nothing!" said she, 
nrith a willful little pout. 

« I ! What ? O-h-h ! " and the smile died away, 
md the Professor gave a liltle start and frowned 
18 if annoyed and shocked by the girl's light- 
ness; and then walked off, deliberately. 

*'I knew you didn*t mean it. Professor," 
ihe called out after him, and then returned to 
3ay, with the proverb, ' There *s many a true 
irord spoken in jest.' Let him put that in 
lis pipe and smoke it Come, we must 
rarry; it's ahnost church time." 
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Mr. Lee preached a good gospel sermon; 
with — alas for Miss Le Gru 1 — scarcely an allu- 
sion to the war. Possibly he had' ^seen 
enough of it during his late labors^ and was 
glad occasionally to get away from all its tur- 
moil; wickedness and terrors, and imagine for 
an hour that all was peace. Say, who was 
trying hard not to like him, rolled herself up, 
porcupine fashion, to repel all attacks. She 
knew she was all wrong, but there was no 
use in trying to be set right; for she. shouldn't 
stay right if she were. She could hope no 
more, pray no more, think no more. So she 
looked at the bonnets, and counted the tassels 
in the pulpit fringe, and how many pews there 
were that hadn't any body in them, and how 
many were full, and how many more women 
than men came into church, and then the ser- 
vice was over; and, though a sentence here and 
there had struck her, she wouldn't think; and 
she gossiped away with Miss Le Gru during 
her homeward walk, resolved to baniRih all 
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thought of the Lord's supper, which she had 
forsaken. 

**Why didn't you stay?" asked Lottie. 

" I could n't," said Say. " I've grown horribly 
wicked since I came here; and it seems to 
me every one else is, too. But don't let's talk 
about it How did you like Lillie White's dress ? " 

Miss Hackett and Miss LeGru went to the 
evening service together, and walked home more 
soberly than usual, but the spirit of mischief 
seemed to have entered into Say as soon as 
she reached the Seminary. With that sudden 
change from despair to wild merriment, which 
most of us have witnessed and many of • us 
experienced, she rushed up stairs, followed by 
Lottie, to find Miss Brigham just sitting down 
for her evening reading. <'A little later than 
usual, aren't you?" asked she of Say. 

"Perhaps so," she replied. "There was that 
Mr. Perkins, who seemed to think that, because 
he gave the clock to the church, * all the time 
belonged to him; so he talked and talked and 
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hardly gave Mr. Lee a chance to speak. What 
time is it?" 

^Jast nine/' answered Miss Brighani; looking 
at her watch. 

"Why, what does this mean?" for they 
fonnd themselves left of a sndden in tb6 dark. 

"Mean/' returned Say. "Mean I indeed I As 
it is Sonday night, Mrs. Perry thinks she'll 
save the gas by turning it off earlier, and so 
cheat the Lord out of a half hour. But if 
Mrs. Perry thinks she's going to make us go 
to bed so much earlier by that arrangement^ 
she's grandly mistaken; but we are all out 
of candles, Miss Brigham, and I'm sorry, you 
can't see to read." 

"The angel of this dark and troubled 
world must try to bear her disappointment 
with becoming resignation," chimed in Miss 
lie Gru ; " but Mrs. Perry shall know that we 
still Uve." 

With that Miss LeOru and Say tdmbled 
ovor tho chairs and lounge, and made all the 
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acket possible; as if they could not see their 
ray and were stumbling about in the dark; 
kud then they climbed up into the bed and 
ang; at the top of their voiceS; all the silly 
kinday-school songs they knew; unfortunately 
br the reputation of our Sunday Schools, their 
lame was Legion; and then a few of the 
loisiest of Methodist hymns, till they were 
K>th fairly hoarse with their music and their 
aughter. 

What Miss Brigham did in the mean time 
t would be hard to say. She was justly 
adignant at being left in the dark, and per- 
iiqps she enjoyed the girls' frolic. She surely 
;ould not have continued her devotions, and 
he certainly did not interrupt the concert. 
Lt last Lottie Le Oru stopped, from sheer 
xhaustion, and went off to bed. Say fumbled 
.bout in the dark, and got ready for her 
light's rest, but with her whole spirit in com- 
aotion. 

''Queer that Lottie LeGru should have asked 
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that qnestion of me to-day. What can she 
think of me? I only hope I don't stand in 
her- way,- and keep her from becoming a 
Christian. I keep sinning more and more, 
and God cannot and ought not to forgive me. 
Alone, 'without Gk)d and without hope in the 
world I' What a splendid exemplification of 
that I am now I How badly Mattie would 
feel if she knew I I wonder if a change will 
ever come, or shall I get used to it by and 
by, and stop caring? God-forsaken I Isn't 
it awful ? " And the child never knew that 
the very fact that she was restless and dis- 
satisfied and unhappy in her reckless course; 
was a proof that God had not forsaken her 
utterly. 




OHAPTEB X. 



HOSPITALITY. 



"Um ho^iitallty, o 



ILL Mias Hockett and her friend, 
s Le Qra, be so kind as to sing 
us at the evening eession of the 
iference of Chnrches next Fri- 
day?" 

Miaa H&ckett fonnd this little note on ber 
table as ahe came np from the painting-room 
one Monday afternoon. 

" Oh dear 1 Misa Brigham, I do n't aee boT 
I can, do yon? But, as it is the Conference, 
I tmppoae they vant to make the most of 
their singing, Wonld you go 7 " 
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* "Yes; if you belong to tiie choir, I sup- 
pose you ought." 

^ Ought ? I hate the sound of the word 1 " 
But she took her note and ran across the 
entry, and rapped at Miss LeGru's door. 

"Come in, Little Hatchett; what's up now?" 
So Say went in and showed the note, and, 
"What do you say to it Lottie?" asked she; 
for they had become quite intimate friends, by 
this time. " Anything for a change," rejoined 
Lottie. "Perhaps it may give us some new 
acquaintances outside the Seminary walls. I 
fairly ache to be invited out to tea somewhere, 
where I sha'n't have to see those same long 
tables which we sit down to, night after night, 
with just so many plates of bread and butter, 
80 many cups of tea, and so many dishes of 
apple sauce. I '11 go if you will." 

"Agreed," returned Say. So, setting aside a 
picture which she was anxious to finish at 
once and get the pay for it (for Say was 
laying up money fast for Clara's tuition, and 
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meant to have her with her the ensuing term), 
our painting teacher devoted herself to prao- 
ticing with her friend and with the choir every 
spare hour she could get, till Friday evening 
came. 

"What a magnificent voice? Who is she?" 
asked stranger after stranger. 

*' Only one of the teachers at the Seminary ; 
a Miss Hackett." 

"She has a remarkable head, and a very 
rare voice. Where does she come from ? " 

"I don't know, I'm sure," replied the lady 
who was being questioned, in a tone which 
seemed to imply "I don't care." She belonged 
to one of the leading families in the society, 
and it was her sister from the country who was 
questioning her. " We know very little about 
the teachers,'* continued she. "You know they 
are always coming and going, and seldom stay 
very long; so it isn't worth while to pay them 
any special attention unless they mean to re- 
main." 
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"I thiivk it might be worth your while to call 
on them; if only to keep them from chai^ng so 
often. It must hart the school if the teachers 
are not stationary. Is that other singer one of 
the teacher^, too?" 

« She ? I do n't know. Who is that, Emma ? " 

" Why Miss Le Gru, one of our music teach- 
ers; but she doesn't come to our church gener- 
ally, though I have seen her here several times." 

''Miss Hackett is a music teacher, isn't 
she?" 

'< No, painting teacher. . I am going to take 
lessons of her next term." 

"Is she a Christian?" This was spoken in 
an undertone to the older lady. 

"I don't know, I'm sure. How should I? 
I never spoke to her in, my life. But I 've 
meant to call upon her. I do generally call 
upon all the teachers at the Seminary two or 
three times a year, but we've all been so 
busy, lately, that We quite neglected it this 
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year. Don't think me a perfect heathen, 
Sara. Miss Hackett sings for us^ regularly." 

"Is she paid for it?" 

'<I nev^r heard that she was. But in fact 
I know nothing whatever about it. I never 
meddle with other people's affairs. It's none 
of my business. How very inquisitive yon 
are, Sara." 

^She interests me. I think I never heard 
so sad a voice as hers was when your choir 
sang, ' Show pity, . Lord, Lord, forgive.' I 
wish I knew something more about her." 

"I heartily wish you did, if you are so 
interested in her; but you can't expect me to 
hunt up every stranger that comes to our churcL 
K I did that, I would have my hands full." 

"I don't know. I don't know. *Be not 
forgetful to entertain strangers.' " But here the 
crowd began to disperse, and the ladies passed 
out. 

A week afterwards Mrs. Yon Stoltz, goaded 
by her conscience and her sister's words, and 
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also feeling tired of hearing every friend and 
acquaintance she met outside of her own par- 
ish ask, "Do you know Miss Hackett? Where 
is she from? Didn't she sing like an angel 
the other night? 'What an acquisition she is 
to your choir? Whatl haven't you visited 
her?" All these influences at last decided ' 
Mrs. Yon Stoltz to • make another call at 
the Seminary. As she told her sister, she 
had been in the habit of making a formal 
call on the Seminary teachers two or three 
times a year; but, since Miss Hackett came, she 
had either missed seeing her, or had failed to 
call, — she really did n't know which. So, dress- 
ing herself in visiting costume, and worrying 
over the whole thing as a bore, she set out 
for the Seminary. On her way she met the 
anxious but proud mother of five daughters, 
who was also dressed for afternoon visits. 

"Why, how do you do, Mrs. Travers? It is 
such an age since we met. Are you out mak- 
ing calls? So am I. I thought of going up 
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to the Semioary^ this afternooD, to call on the 
teachers." 

''Indeed I I was thinking of going there 
myself." 

''How delightful I I'm charmed to have 
your company. Do you know Miss Hackett?" 

^No; but Alicia is taking drawing-lessons 
of her, and I don't think she lets her go on 
fiEist ' enougL Alicia was very fond of paint- 
ing. She has a decided genius for it, so every 
one says who has seen any of her pictures; 
but Miss Hackett has been keeping her at 
work with only a pencil, drawing straight 
lines, and she doesn't allow her to paint at 
all, though she's been in her class nearly a 
whole term. I mean to speak to her about 
it." 

"So you don't know her? I'm glad of it, 
for I've never seen her, myself, and I was 
feeling a little ashamed now that nothing else 
is talked about but her singing. My husband 
said that some of the ministers told him that 
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they GOuId hardly, help cheering after that s^ 
of hers; and did you notice the buzz and 
rustling when she got through? I think every- 
body would have cheered if it hadn't been in 
church* It almost brought tears to my eyes, 
and IVe no ear for music, myself! Do you 
know whether she 's a professional singer or 
not? I should hardly want such a person <ni 
my list of acquaintances; though a teacher is 
very respectable." 

^'I don't think she's professional/' replied 
Mrs. TraverS; << though I can't say certainly. 
My daughter Amy said that she heard Miss 
Hackett say she never liked the idea of peo- 
ple's receiving pay for singing in church, and 

I think £die is quite right, myself. So I oon- 

t 

eluded she didn't get anything for her ser- 
vices." 

'^ Probably they will make her a pres- 
ent or something of that sort, which is 
equivalent to pay/' said Mrs. Yon Stoltz;" and 
having said that^ she went on with tt\e impres* 
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aioa that Miss Hackett had been amplj 
rewarded for her ser^ces; and, had any one 
spoken to her aboat making a present to Miss 
Hackett^ she would ^ have said, '<It does not 
seem to me called for. I think I've heard 
that she received something for singing during 
the Conference week." Naw, however, she 
said, ^Well, I suppose we must call on her; 
but da n't you thioiL Mrs. Perry is a very 
oninteresting, lackadaisical sort of body ? " 

^Yes, very"; and with that they were at 
the door, and sent in thejr cards for the 
teachers. 

Mrs. Arry received them. ^'My dear Mrs. 
Perry, how well you are looking I" said Mrs. 
Yon StoltZ; <^I'm delighted to see you look- 
ing so well. IVe been intending to call upon 
you for this age, but there is always so much 
to da ^in a large house like ours." " Yes," 
continued Mrs. Travers, '^ and in a large &m- 
ily like ours; but I always mean to get here 
once a term^ for I want to learn how my 
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dear girls are doing. Do 70a find them very 
troublesome, Mrs. Perry?" 

As Mrs. Perry did not know one of them 
from another, she gave a decidedly n^ative 
answer. 

''Alicia's not strong, and ought not to be 
urged on too much. I've sometimes feared 
that Miss Wilson pushed on the girls too fast; 
for Alicia is a very quick, bright scholar, so 
every one says who knows her; but sometimes 
she seems quite exhausted." 

"1 will speak to Miss Wilson," said Mrs. 
Perry. 

''And this wonderful singer, about whom 
everybody is talking since the Conference* 
I'm a&aid you can't keep her long," remarked 
Mrs. Von Stoltz; "who is she?" 

"I can't tell you. A Miss Hackett, who 
was strongly recommended to the Professor as 
a drawing teacher. I should be glad to sat- 
isfy your curiosity, ladies, but my mind is so 
occupied with more important matters » that I 
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haven't time to inquire about all the ladies in 
our employ. They say, however, that* she is 
very odd." 

"Ah?" answered Mrs. Von Stoltz, with a 
peculiar emphasis. '' What is it ? Is she strong- 
minded?" But Mrs. Perry, who enjoyed keep- 
ing her visitor engaged in talking wiih herself 
and cihovi herself, changed the subject by call- 
ing attention to Miss Wilson, who just then 
entered the room, and then followed introduc- 
tions as usual; for Mrs. Perry always forgot 
that any of the ladies who called upon them, 
knew or could recollect the teachers' names 
from time to time; she always took it for 
granted that a new introduction was needed at 
each periodical visit. 

So Miss Wilson sat down and was t^ery 
sorry to learn that Miss Alicia was too much 
driven. She had thought the lessons were 
ten} easy (and so indeed they were, but Miss 
Alicia was incorrigibly lazy), and then Mrs. 
Tmvers expatiated on the other fife, eto., eto. 
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Li the mean time the cards had been sent 
up to the teachers in the right inng, third 
story. 

"Yon may go down stairs if you want to, 
girls/' cried the exasperated Miss Le Gru; 
^but I'll not budge an inchl I'm not going 
down to have Mrs. Yon Stoltz hold out one 
finger of her gloved hand for me to shake 
and to be patronized and condescended to by 
her. I've seen enough of her, and her fine 
lady airs. If you choose to be made a lion 
of by her, Little Hatchett, well and goo4* 
She' II pet you and praise you, but you 11 
never get beyond the most formal of calls. 
TeU her I'm engaged. No; don't tell her 
anything. She always asks for the teachers 
in a lump, she'd never notice if one or half- 
a-dozen of them were absent." 

^^But there's Mrs. Travers," suggested Miss 
Brigham. 

'^'Thus jump I from the smoke into the 
smother I' |Yoa blessed angel^ don't I know 
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er like a book? 'I'm happy to see yoo, 
fiss Le Gru. I called to-day because I'm 
.nxious to know how my dear girls are gei- 
mg on. Don't you think Uiat dear Alicia is 
forking a little too hard? That last piece 
f music which you gave her was very diffi- 
ult, and she plays it with so mudh expres- 
ion; too.' It's easy as that/' cried Lottie, 
napping her fingers. "And I marked every 
Lote of it so she might know how to put 
he expression in. Every bit of her playing 
3 mechanical. And she '11 tell me that riie 
Irishes Jessie to begin music; she has so 
auch confidence in me as a teacher she cannot 
rait until another term to begin, and all tiiat 
talderdash; when the little simpleton told me 
nly last week, that mother was going to let 
ler take lessons, too, so she might come on 
be stage with the other girls at exhibition." 

But in the mean time, while Miss Le Gm 
ras, as she would call it, airing her senti- 
lents. Miss Brigham laid aside her algebra, 
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and went to the poor little glass which reflected 
her face with twists and contortions which 
were not according to nature; then she pinned 
a towel about her neck, and took down her 
front hair, brushed it out carefully, and twisted 
it up again into its place. Then she put 
brush and comb away properly in her own side 
of the wash-stand drawer, changed her dress, put 
on a lace collar in lieu of her linen one, and 
a cameo instead of a lava brooch, and then, 
washing her hands, she was ready to descend, 
after giving a few final pats to her dress- 
waist and shoulders, a few smoothings of her 
hair, and one or two shakes to her skirts, to 
make sure that the facing wasn't turned up 
anywhere. Say waited for her, and they went 
down together. Their reception was exactly 
what Miss Le Gru had foretold; so much so 
that Say could scarcely suppress a smile; and 
when, after a few moments, the ladies took 
their leave, and the teachers returned to the 
right wing, third story, Lottie was in waiting 
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to receive them. "Didn^t I tell you so?" 
cried she, triumphantly. Then coming forward 
with a grand and stately air, and holding out 
•one finger to Say, ''I am delighted to see 
you, Miss Hackett/' said she, ''and am sorry 
not to have made your acquaintance before; 
but, really, the cares of our large house are 
so overwhelming. Did n't she say it ? " 

*'Yes, something like it." 

"And then, didn't Mrs. Travers talk about 
her five girls, — prodigies> every one of them? 
Which of them is going to begin taking les- 
sons of you at once, so as to paint a picture 
for Exhibition?" 

''Not any of them, my dear Lottie; but she 
does wish I would let Alicia advance a little 
faster. She won't get a picture painted before 
the term is over." 

"Before Exhibition, she means. Did you en- 
joy your call, angel?" 

" They meant to be very pleasant — *' began 
Miss Bri^am. 
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^1 kaow it, 70a dear old fossil, yon. Leate 
70a alone to find that oat. Did yon ever get 
actually indignant with anybody, or even sqr 
a really severe thing about any one, except it 
might be that mischievous Lottie Le Gru, who 
delighteth in hectoring you? I tell you, Say 
Hackett, Miss Brigham has taught that woman's 
children six years; she's taken her own time 
out of school hours to hear two of them re- 
cite, without a cent of extra pay; she's 
worked patiently and faithfully, in season and 
out of season, putting brains, into stupid girls, 
working to make intelligent women out of them, 
— showing her Christianity by her works, if 
ever any one did, — for I do believe in you, 
after all, you dear old fossil; and, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, she has never been invited to 
a single house in this city. We exchange 
formalities with a few ladies whose children 
are under our care, and who cannot in decency 
avoid showing us that much civility; bat that 
is the fullest extent of their Christian coor- 
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tesy. The Arabs of the desert are infinitely 
more hospitable.". And Miss Bripb^m, who had 
been pained, for many a day, by this neglect, 
knew that Miss Le Gru spoke the trath, and 
could not deny her statements nor exonerate 
the towns' folk from blame. 

"And then," said Sabrina, "I never spoke 
of the subject before, — ^for I hate to be telling 
my grievances and complaining of my slights, — 
to think of our going to those rehearsals night 
after night, and singing at the Conference, and 
at the concert afterwards; and they allowed us, 
the people generally, I mean, to take that long 
walk back and forth, alone. I suppose if I'd 
had the proper spirit, I should have refused to 
sing; but I really wanted to help them." 

" Why, I never thought of it, before," said 
Miss Le Gru. " It was rude enough in the chor- 
ister and choir, to be sure; but I've grown so 
used to running about alone after dark, that I 
don't mind it in the least. I'm never afraid." 

"I wasn't afraid, either," said Say. "Not 

18 
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actoally afiraid; still, I was glad each time 
when we got within sight of the Seminaiy. I 
should have gone into Sunday School when I 
first came here, had any one asked me. I 
don't seem much like it now, though. It's a 
pity they couldn't have some deaconess or 
bishop's wife here, a 'loTcr of hospitality,' ac- 
cording to St Paul's direction.^ And so these 
teachers complained, and complained justly; for 
this is no fancy sketch, dear reader, but actual 
experience, which I have been recording. Only 
the neglect which has come uuder my own 
observation has often been far more aggravated 
and aggrayating. 




CHAPTER XL 




THB BOHOOL'S aims. 

"Kot with eye-service, as men-pleasers ; but as tbe serrmntf 
«f Christ, doing the will of Gk>dfrom the hetaU" '^ St, Paul 

T was Tuesday morning of Com- 
mencement week. The clock bad 
not yet struck five when Miss Le Gra 
softly opened the door of Stty's room 
and gazed around with a look of helpless dis- 
may. «*Et tu Brute!'" cried she- '«^This is 
too much for my poor human nature. Gracious 
Peter 1 There 1 I 've said it. Do n't look 
shocked, angeL I know that was a miniature 
oath, though it's the biggest one I ever yen- 
ture on, and it is wicked in me to ruffle your 
wings so early in the morning; but I can't 
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help it. Ill say it again, I will. Gr-a-a-acioas 
Peter 1 " 

" Why, what U the matter ? " asked Say, as 
the queer little figure, her bare feet thrust 
into worsted slippers, her tumbled hair falling 
over her loose dressing-wrapper and standing 
up around her forehead in unruly little curls, 
shut the door behind her, and stepped cau- 
tiously into the room. 

<' Matter enough, I should think. Don't all 
in the house conspire together to abuse the 
gift^ of Providence? What were beds made 

m 

for, even if they are hard, but to sleep on? 
And how can a mere mortal sleep, with two 
girls drumming a duet on the piano below, a 
guitar twanging in a room on one side of me, 
and a girl exercising her lungs on her Com- 
mencement song on the other? No mention 
being made at all of the two pianos and me- 
lodeon in the lower story, and the three in the 
other wing, and the windows all open; I 
come in here for comfort and quiet, hoping to 
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curl up on the loange and get a little rest 
for my weary head, somewhere here, and I find 
your bed thrown open to air, all beaten up, 
the lounge and the floor and the chairs and 
the table covered with pictures and frames, and 
Little Hatchett, with hatchet in hand, putting 
them up, and driving brads into picture frames, 
noisier than two pianos; for when did a 
woman ever know how to drive in a nail? 
And my angel — oh, augell 'tis a dark and 
troubled world this morning — piously trying to 
read her good books. I'm Noah's dovej4pmd 
nobody else. There's no rest for poor me, 
anywhere." 

" You poor girl 1 " said Say, ** you shall have 
a corner to rest in"; aud she swept pictures 
and picture frames off the lounge, threw down 
a pillow, and brought a big shawl to cover up 
the little creature who curled up there. 

"It's no good. I can't sleep nowj with your 
hammering and all." 

"Well, I won't I'll do something else." 
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^TSo yon don't I'm awake now; bnt I do 
fhink Commencement Week is horrid, just hor* 
ridl" 

• ^Aod how about the six weeks before?" 
asked Say. 

''They are just as bad, only a littTo worse; 
for it's all this drilling that wears us out aa 
Oh dearl Oh dear!" 

''It is yery wearing," answered Miss Brigham, 
who had finished her reading, and was laying 
aside her books; "but then I do less than the 
ot]||fe^ teachers, and so feel the burden of pre- 
paration less than any of you. My ezamina- 
ations are over now. Cannot I assist yon, 
Miss Hackett?" 

" Yes, thank you. If you only would 
cut down those pictures to fit the glass. 
You take the table. No, take my draw* 
ing-board, and put the pictures on it, and 
lay the glasses down carefully, so as not 
to rub them, — this crayon is such dirty 8tu£ 
Be sure they're true; but yoo have a good 
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eyC; and are twice as particular as I am; and 
here's a pencil to mark around the glass; 
and then you can take my knife and a ruler 
to pare them down. They are miserable 
daubs, many of them, not fit to hang up; but 
the Perrys were in the imperative mood and 
imperfect tense, I think, when they came into 
the painting-room the other day. Said Mr. 
Perry, 'Miss Hackctt, what have your pupils 
to show for Commencement Week?' 'Show?* 
said I; 'their drawing-books.' 'Of course,' 
answered Madame Perry; 'but what pi|M|^8 
have they finished which they can have framed 
and hung on the wall ? ' I told her that they 'd 
been kept upon the elements of drawing, and 
the most advanced had only attempted copies 
from casts or little studies from life; but she 
walked around and questioned every one of 
the girls; and she's made them bring all kinds 
of things^ — daubs, that they've done at home, 
— she's no judge of a picture, /ou know. 
Some ef them are very good for beginnerSi 
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and next year there may be very fair picturea 
to shoW; if that is what they want She 
asked for everything of mine in the house, to 
hang up with the scholars' work. I told her 
if she preferred advertising my department in 
that way, she might do it, though I'd no 
desire, myself, to be on exhibition; but I 
should put my name and the date upon every 
picture, so that no silly woman need be 
cheated into the belief that it was the girls' 
work, and that her beloved Mary Jane could 
paijjjj^just like it if she could only take les- 
sons for a year J at the Seminairy." 

"You were perfectly right," answered Miss 
Brigham. "I only regret that you allowed 
her to exhibit any of these pictures. Some 
of the girls will rest satisfied with their present 
attainments, and will keep these wonderful pro- 
ducts of genius in their front parlors at home, 
and they will boast of them all their lives as 
having bein framed and on exhibition during 
Commencement Week at Bevonah Seminary." 
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"I'm sorry," rejoined Say, still driving in 
brads, and tying picture-cord. "But, in the 
words of our illustrious Nabby Nason, 'Sorry 
won't do any good.' I ought to have held 
out firm to the bitter end; but who could 
withstand a hurricane, or stop the Perrys 
when their minds are made up ? " 

"'Not I,* said the cow, 'moo-o-o! 
Such a thing V d never do.' " 

answered Lottie, from her lounge. " I was 
swept away by the current, long ago; but the 
angel over there has done it, ever since 41 's 
been here." 

"My principles will not allow me to work 
up my classes for a show/' continued Miss 
Brigham. 

"I know it, yon remarkable fossil; that is 
just what I was saying, and so does Mr. 
Perry. He knows you are the honestest 
woman of us all. You work extra, at all 
hours, and at all times ; not only for the six 
weeks before the close of the summer term. 
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If 70a did undertake any more, then it would 
be the Mast straw' which would finish 70a, 
and our angel would leave this troubled world 
forever. But your classes alwa7s come off 
Monda7 forenoon. 'Cause wh77 Because Mr. 
Perr7 knows that Miss Brigham's scholars are 
never crammed, and the7 don't know before- 
. hand ever7 ^question she is going to ask them, 
and he's afraid the7'll not appear to quite so 
good advantage as some of the other classes. 
He feels that his couldn't appear decently 
wi%>ut the veneering and polish which he puts 
on them, these last few weeks; and no more 
could the7, for the7've never been thoroughly 
taught throughout the 7ear. Wh7 couldn't 
m7 lot have been cast among a people that 
thought more of being than of seeming? I 
hate all this working for appearances ; I loathe 
it; I detest it" 

"Then haven't 70U done an7thing out of the 
common course for exhibition?" queried Miss 
Brigham. 
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** Have n't I? Of course I hare, sweet inno- 
cent Haven't I given Alice Travers the show- 
iest piece I conid find in the music store? 
And haven't I stood behind her, and almost 
touched the keys for her? I can see Mrs. 
Travers's smile while the ' dear girl ' is playing 

« 

it Isn't even the immaculate Bessie Rogers 
swept away by the tide? and haven't I been 
drilling her on a song for the occasion? And 
whom but she did I hear last evening at ten 
o'clock, long after the gas bad entirely barned 
out, striking a few notes of her accompuii- 
ment in the dark, and piping away with more 
power than I ever imagined was in her? 
Bnles are all laid aside; the girls and the 
teachers may kill themselves if they choose; 
sit up as late and rise as early as they 
• please; only — only they mmi make a fine 
appearance this week. Bessie is a good girl; 
I like her, and I want her to be appreciated; 
so I drill her, and so I do all my girls, for 
the show, but I'm ashamed of myself just as 
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much, and I hate all this pretense with a doa- 
ble hatred; just because, like Say here, I have n't 
character enough to take mj stand on a lofty 
pedestal beside the ^ angel ' ; I see the right 
and I approve it too, and I verily believe Mr. 
Perry doesn't care an iota whether his girls 
know anything or not, if they will only make 
a good appearance on the stage. I hate the 
very word, * appearance.' Laura Bruce, of course 
she is a fine scholar, but that's no reason why 
she should be brought on the stage half a 
dozen times. 

<<But she has so much confidence, and is 
sure not to break down," suggested Say. 

^ True enough," went on the enraged music 
teacher. '^ Being constantly brought forward and 
looked up to for years, is enough to give any 
girl confidence; but let me tell you something 
else she has besides confidence. It's the 
money that does it. It would never do to 
offend a rich patron with two younger daugh- 
, ters. Bessie Rogers would appear better. 
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because she's more modest; but she's an only 
daughter, and the Bogerses are not rich, only 
comfortably well oflF; so she only comes on 
with her German recitation, and in music when 
I make my show. If a girl is rich or hand- 
some or graceful, or will appear well, she must 
come on with one part or half a dozen 
parts. The Traverses will appear, every one 
of them, down to little Jessie; for their anx- 
ious mamma will be present, and she must not 
be oflFended, not on any account. They are 
rich ! Not even Bessie Rogers, nor Laura 
Bruce, has done better this year than that pet 
of Miss Brigham, Buth Fowler; but she is a 
day scholar, who gets into school through the 
charity fund, and she wouldn't be dressed up 
with all the furbelows the other girls wear. So, 
though this is her second year, she is kept in 
the background." 

«Do you think there is such a want of 
principle in getting up the Exhibition?" asked 
Say. 
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^I don't think, I know/' rejoined Lottie. 
^It is the reputation of the school, not its 
character, that Mr. Perrj is sensitive about. 
I would like a plain talk with him. Hie 
man is getting to be afraid of me and my 
plain talks; but I mean to ask him what it 
is all for. What good is it going to do? 
Cm hofnol He does not believe in girls 
studying mathematics. Harkl There's the 
gong. Only think of its being just time to 
get up. I must run and dress me, for they'll 
be sure to have breakfast early this morning." 

'' Grood-moruing, Miss Le Gru," said the 
Professor, across the breakfast table; '^ where 
have your smiles flown? You look sober, this 
morning." 

"Why, do I, Professor? I've been in a 
brown study over a knotty problem; too hard 
for me to solve." 

'<Ahl Indeed 1 What is it? Can't I 
render you any assistance?" 

<<May be you can. I wish, indeed, you 
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would. This is the question: Don't the young 
ladies come here to study the solid branches, 
as well as to learn , music and accomplish- 
ments? If so, why is it that a day and a 
half is thought enough for the school exami- 
nations, while three and a half are hardly 
enough for exhibitions, concerts, and so forth?'' 

^ My dear Miss Le Gru, I could not think 
of entering into an argument with a lady, and 
I think that is what you are aiming at Bu( 
to answer your question. There is a fuller 
attendance upon the concerts. They are more 
interesting to the mass of the people, and our 
aim must be to please." 

<<But why don't the people attend the 
examinations, Prof. Perry?" 

*^As I said, the concerts are more interest- 
ing; at least, I find them so." 

" Then the object of these Commencement 
exercises is not to show how much our pupils 
have learned, but to give a pleasant, popular 
entertainment ? " 
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"Not at all, begging your pardon. These 
concerts show what the scholars have learned. 
If they had not thoroughly mastered these 
pieces of music, and recitations of poetry or 
prose, they could never perform their parts so 
successfully." 

"But, Professor, does not giving so much 
prominence to music and the German and 
French recitations, imply that they are the 
main branches of study here? You put Miss 
Brigham's algebra classes, that she has worked 
hard with all the year, — classes that really 
know something, — amongst the Monday morn- 
ing classes, the first of any, I believe; and 
nobody is in to hear the examination but Mr. 
Lee, who always goes to the mathematical 
examinations; while girls who have not made 
half the exertion that they have, are called 
upon to play and sing some silly thing, and 
they flourish on to the stage in all their 
finery, Friday evening. I don't call that Mr 
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or just. Those that have been the most faith- 
ful should get the most praise and petting." 

"I shall regret exceedingly to find that 
Miss Le Gru has given any of my pupils 
silly songs to sing next Friday night. But as 
to the subject of mathematics, I really do not 
think tiiem very important; if a girl under- 
stands mental arithmetic, and can cipher 
through fractions, that is all and more than 
all that she needs. A3 for algebra, I think 
it a very unnecessary study for ladies. In 
fact, I don't think they can really understand it. 
They might study a little Elementary Geome- 
try, perhaps, but I think that is uncalled for." 

•'Do you mean to say. Professor Perry, that 
in your opinion no woman can understand 
algebra and geometry ? " 

"With all due deference to Miss Brigham," 

rejoined the professor, " I would answer ' yes.' 

There may be, and doubtless are, exceptional 

cases. We must grant that she is one, yet 

these exceptions only strengthen the rule. A 

14 
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woman may ttiink that she understands alge 
or geometry, but she cannot understand 
higher mathematics." 

"But," interrupted Say, "doesn't the sti 
of mathematics strengthen a girl's n^ind, 
give her clearness of thought about ol 
things? When she conquers a difficult pi 
lem, working it out patiently and exactly, <j 
it not help to give her a strength of chai 
ter that will enable her to conquer ot 
difficulties which may come in her way ? " 

"It may harden her a little, I acknowled 
but I prefer to have my daughters k 
French aud music, something to soften the cl 
acter, and make them agreeable and interesi 
in society." 

"From my observation," said Miss Le ( 
"I should infer that our girls needed li 
teaching to make them soft " ; at which remi 
a slight murmur of disapproval was heard 
pass down the line of girls who sat wi 
hearing of this discussion; "and as for e 
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eating them to be agreeable or interesting, they 
know that intuitively, or not at all. They are 
apt to think enough about such things without 
special instruction in those arts." 

"And, pray, why shouldn't they think about 
these things. Miss LeGru? Is it not woman's 
mission? Is it not just that for which we are 
laboring, to make our young ladies pleasant 
and companionable, ornaments to society and to 
their homes? We do not wish our daughters 
and our wives to be learned women, but gentle, 
yielding, lovable; and so these graces of man- 
ner and of speech are to be cultivated, and 
oar pupils are adorned with various accomplish- 
ments, rather than subjected to ihe harsh dis- 
cipline which is only suited to the sterner 
dex." 

. Miss LeGru closed her mouth in discreet 
silence. She knew that if she spoke one word 
it would be one word too much. She had 
never before fully understood the Principara 
ideas on woman's education; now she no 
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longer wondered that Miss Brigham's classes 
were examined Monday morning, early. 

Miss Brigham's thin lip curled; but she, 
too, was silent; and there was more truth than 
Say knew in the surmise which she ventured 
after breakfast was over, when discussing the 
subject further with some of the teachers, that 
perhaps Professor Perry measured woman's ca- 
pacities by his own. In his college days he 
had found the higher mathematics perfectly in- 
comprehensible. 

" For my part," said Miss Brigham, moved 
quite beyond her wont, and sounding her s's 
more forcibly than ever, "I long since deter- 
mined never to speak to Mr. Perry on the 
subject of education unless actually forced into 
it. He always rouses within me such a spirit 
of opposition, that I almost choke vrith indig- 
nation. I should hardly know how much of 
the old Adam was still latent within me, did I 
not occasionally hear him talk* of our training 
these girls to be 'ornaments to society.' Is 
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that what God puts us here for, to train our 
scholars to be 'ornaments of society? If so, I 
have spent my labor in vain and my strength 
for naught, for the last six years, and have 
gone home utterly exhausted at the close of each 
year, for nothing. But if it is our duty to give 
these girls noble and true ideas of life, to help 
them, so far as we can, to be honest, intelligent, 
upright, God-fearing women, then I hope and 
pray he will bless my eflforts, for he knows I 
have tried." 

^'A — ^men!" cried Miss LeGru. 





CHAPTER Xn. 



DB PROPUNDIS. 




"The Lord hath forsaken me, and my Lord hath forgot* 
ten me "—Isaiah, 

OMMENCEMENT week was over. 

■ 

Say's work was done, and well done. 
In the painting-room now were only 
the empty easels, a few dusty casts, 
and portfolios of drawing patterns. There 
were a few boxes containing pictures, piled in 
one corner, which Say had undertaken to have 
carefully packed for the scholars who lived out 
of town. There they were, air neatly labeled, 
and even the straw used for packing was 
swept up. The tumblers on the table were 
empty ; the faded flowers thrown away. The 
palettes ^pd brushes were clean. Everything 

814 
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as in order, and the room looked empty, 
rlorn, uninhabited. True, Say had worked 
xly and late for a long time. The little 
.ndle had shone from her window into the 
irkness without until after one, the night 
ifore; and she had been up at four in the 
orning to finish her packing, and to be sure 
at everything in the painting-room was left 

good order ; but her portemonnaie was com- 
tratively full, and Clara was to return with 
T when she came back the next term. 

The press of labor had not helped Say's 
orning and evening devotions. Her Bible 
id been pushed back out of sight in the 
linting-room drawer, and she was glad to be 
)pt so busy there as to make it an excuse 
r not looking into it. Poor girll It had 
•own almost torture to her to look at her 
ible. She sat in the front entry equipped 
r her journey, her hat on, a rain-cloak over 
)r arm, and sunshade, and satchel in hand,, 
ith a worn, sad look, waitii^ for the hack 
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which should take her and her trnnk to the 
station. 

^'So you are going this morning, Little 
Hatchett/' said Miss LeGru, passing up the 
entry and stopping to take a good, long look 
at her. "Why, you are Little Hatobet in very 
truth, this morning. Your face is sharp and 
thin as a razor. Why don't you wait like a 
sensible woman till Monday morning, and go 
a little rested?" 

"Another Sunday here would smother me, — 
kill me, I believe; and I can get home to- 
night. It's only my head aches a little. I'll 
be all right when I get out into the air." 

" Well, good-bye, and joy be with you " ; for 
the hack came up then. 

Hurried good-byes were said to the Perrys, 
and to such other teachers as could be found, 
and Say was gone. She was too tired to 
think on her way home; she did not wish to 
think; so she let the figures of passengers 
and conductor walk past her and through her 
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braiQ with no actual consciousness of them^ or 
of anything; in fact. She lay back in the 
corner of her seat and shut her eyes, but 
the light troubled her, and she started to pull 
at the refractory blind, whdli some one back 
of her reached forward, saying merely, "per- 
mit me," and with strong hand set it right 
Say sank back again, too tired even to remem- 
ber to say, "I thank you," but the seat was 
hard, and, though she tried to make herself 
comfortable and forget everything in sleep, her 
head throbbed, the noise and dust seemed 
intolerable, and she moved restlessly from side 
to side in the vain endeavor to find some 
soft corner or some easy position in which to 
rest. Presently she heard a pleasant voice, 
saying, "Excuse me, but I am an old traveler, 
and think I can arrange your seat more com- 
fortably"; and Say was conscious of that 
same some one behind her placing her satchel 
at one end of the seat, and then dextrously 
and neatly wrapping her rain-cloak together^ aa 
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few women and fewer men would have known 
how to fold it, and, finally, laying it smoothly 
over her satchel so as to make a comfortable 
pillow. Say's head sank down upon it almost 
before the kind hand disappeared; the pained 
eyes closed as she said, wearily, " Thank you, 
sir," and was soon lost in a troubled sleep. 
But it did not last so very long. The engine 
shrieked and whistled, and the cars stopped 
with a jerk. The door opened far enough to 
admit the noises &om the outside, and the 
conductor's head, who called out loudly, "Pas- 
sengers for stations on the lower line, change 
cars I" and the door- slammed to again. Say 
opened her eyes and saw, a few seats before 
her, a woman, neither young and pretty nor 
old and infirm, but middle-aged, with strong, 
red hands, and coarse, blowzy face, and faded, 
dingy gown and shawl. She hurried to fill 
both arms and hands with baskets, bags and 
bundles, and thus, over-burdened, started for 
the door, when, alasl as she was passing 
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ong, her skirts caught in some projecting 
on beneath one of the seats, and she was 
5ld fast. The strong woman pulled and 
gged, looked at her bundles, — there was no 
ace to lay them down, — at the door of the 
.r, at the crowd outside, hurrying to, catch 
e lower train, and then down at the seat 
hich held her fast, in blank despair. Strong 
I she was, steel and iron were too mighty 
r her, and she could not twitch herself 
v^ay. A faint titter of amusement passed 
)wn the car. At that moment the seat 
5hind Say was empty, and some one had 
ished down the aisle and was patiently dis- 
itangling the bare, rusty steel springs and 
ud-bedraggled tapes from the strong iron 
)out which they had wound. 
<<That is a Christian gentleman,*' thought 
iy ; ''if she had been old and infirm enough 

• excite sympathy, or pretty, young, well-dressed 

* interesting, I would not have thought it 
range; but, why, it looks like Mr. LeeP 
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she added to herself, as she caught a glimpse 
of the gentleman's face who was now. opening 
the door for the woman to pass out; bnt her 
eyelids fell together again and the train whirled 
on. Before the sun went down, she had reached 
Wayland, and found at the station, waiting for 
her. Papa Savery and the good horse Bessie; 
not the old Bessie, but her younger and more 
nimble namesake. She was soon stowed away 
on the back seat of the carriage, rolling along 
the pleasant country ways, trying hard to keep 
her eyes open and answer Mr. Savory's many 
questions.. 

For days after Say's return, she crept around 
the house wearily, feeling as if ten pound 
balls were fastened to her feet. She developed 
a strong affinity for lounges and sofas, and kept 
up a close intimacy with them whenever she 
could do so without exciting observation; but 
she stepped about briskly, and ran up the stairs 
singing cheerily, if Mr. fiavery were near, 
Thos; when out of sight again, she would drop 
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down languidly into an easy chair, and try to 
stroke the scowls out of the forehead which 
throbbed so at aDy quick motion, or she would 
throw herself, when alone in her room, on her 
bed, saying, "Ache, old head, if you want to; 
who cares?" 

But time, that good old healer of all griefs, 
rest, and the many drives with Papa Savery, 
at last banished the headaches; but, alas I 
not the heartache; that was worse than all. 

Grand'ma Savery was busying herself with 
household cares, for a widowed niece was com- 
ing to make Aunt Patience a long visit, and 
the dear old lady failed to discover any change 
in her favorite, which was just as Say meant it 
should be. 

Sabrina had purposely made her visit at Mr. 
Savery's before going home, for she knew that 
her weariness could not escape Mattie's quick 
eyes. They saw each other frequently during 
the first few weeks after Say's return, and Mat- 
tie could not but notice that her sister looked 
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tired and worn; but Say always repelled any 
question or intimation as to the fact with, 
"Not so tired as Sam, I suppose"; or "The 
boys can't rest lazily all day long, doing noth- 
ing, as I can " ; and when the time came for 
her visit home, she was, bodily, herself again. 
Just about this time, sad news was brought 
to both of Say's homes. Frank and Sam were 
prisoners, carried South, nobody knew how far, 
to be returned, none could tell when, or wheth- 
er they would return at all. It was only a 
short paragraph in the "Daily," which said that 

a handful of men from Co. ^ in such a 

regiment, were captured; but these two were of 
that handful; and both of these households, and 
other households too, were filled with sorrow. 
Mr. Hackett's face looked older, the wrinkles 
in his forehead grew deeper; but when the 
children received short answers or sharp words 
from him, they would say amongst themselves, 
" The thought of Sam hurts father most " ; and 
they would try to be more thoughtful and 
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attentive; and woald conspire together to make 
home cheerful and merry. "Sam would rather 
we didn't fret," Mattie would say; so she gave 
her father soft replies and pleasant words, told* 
wondrous stories of hair-breadth escapes from 
southern prisons, and of the good time coming 
when Sam would be home again, and moved 
round the house attending to home duties, 
singing softly, as was her wont, 

• 

<* God is God, and sees and hears 
AU oar troubles, aU our tears, 
Easier than we think can he 
Turn to joy our agony." 

It was hard for Say to hide from Mattie 
all her trouble. She had pleaded weariness 
when, the next morning after her return, and 
also on the succeeding Sunday, Grandmother 
Savery asked her to ride with her to church. 
"When one has had the charge of a do^en 
wild girls all through the services for so long, 
it is such as relief not to be obliged to go, 
Grandmamma. Let me enjoy it"; and Grand- 
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mamma answered, "I would not rule you, child. 
The good God can teach you, and you can 
worship him at home, I know, as well as in 
• the congregation of his people. The Lord be 
with you." With the old lady's blessing, and 
the touch of her withered, gentle hands, lin- 
gering on her forehead and hair, she stayed at 
home to fight her conscience and be miserable. 
But at her own father's house, to stay from 
church would be too strange a thing; so she 
went with Mattie and the others; and when 
communion Sunday came, she had no excuse for 
remaining away; and, after the sermon, she did 
not dare leave the pew with the other chil- 
dren. She was afraid of Mattie; and when 
the stranger who had preached for them, — a 
man of stem face and rigid doctrinal views, — 
arose, and before the communion, spoke to the 
church members searchingly, earnestly, and quoted 
the words of St. Paul, — unhappily too often 
quoted to the breaking of bruised reeds, — 
*' Wherefore, whosoever shall eat this bread and 
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drink this cup of the Lord^ unworthily, shall 
be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. 
But let a man examine himself, and so let him 
eat of that bread and drink of that cup. For 
he that eateth and drinketh unworthily eateth 
and drinketh damnation to himself, not discern- 
ing the Lord's* body." 

Say's lips quivered with pain, and she clinched 
her hands. "The Lord sent that to me," she 
said. " How can I, how dare I stay ? I shall 
eat unworthily. I have no faith. I do n't love 
Jesus. I have not prayed; I cannot pray. 
* Guilty of the body and blood of the Lord.' 
Oh, God! Oh, Godl pity me I I'll go. I 
can't stay " ; and Say arose to pass out of the 
pew. Mattie looked up in the midst of the 
prayer that followed, saw her pained, agonized 
face, and whispered, 

"You are sick. Let me go with you." 

"No, nol" said Say, and was gone. 

She rushed out of church into the open air, 

and walked up and down, wringing her hands, 

u 
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whfle a few tears fell hot and burning. She 
did not wipe them away. It was no gentle 
shower, only the few rain-drops in a drought, 
when the son bums up the clouds, leaving the 
earth more parched and desolate because of 
the thought of rain. She crept back to the 
entry from which the few loiterers had de- 
parted, and listened to words that were not 
for her, — no, not for her, — yet, with a wild 
longing to hear. When they began to sing, 
she hurried home, for she would not have her 
father and sister find her there and question 
her. 

Mattie reached home a half hour later. 
She opened softly the door of Say's room, 
and seeing her lying on the bed, with closed 
eyes, she shut the door, saying to herself, 
"Poor child I I won't disturb her. I'm glad 
she 's sleeping. She has worn herself out at 
Eevonah; and the services to-day were too long 
for her. I must tell Clara not to let her 
work so hard next year." 
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Say bathed her head and eyes and came 
down to the supper-table; she must meet 
them sometime, she knew; she only*hoped she 
should be spared all questioning. ^' 

"I was sorry, Sabrina," said Mr. Hackett, 
"that you left the church as you did this af- 
ternoon. I think it is every church-member's 
duty to be there." ^ 

"She wasn't well, father," interrupted Mattie, 
in her old way, shielding her from rebuke or pain. 
"You feel better now, don't you, toney?" 

Say, though it choked her, murmured "Yes." 

"Take a good strong cup of tea* It will 
do you good. Clara must not let you work 
80 hard next year." 

So the matter passed. That night, when 
the house was still, — for they kept early hours ' 
at Farmer Hackett's, — Say crept quietly down 
stairs and out into the starlight. She wished 
to be alone somewhere. She sat down on the 
lower step, and laid her throbbing head on the 
cold stone abovei and looked up to the stars. 
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They seemed so pure and peaceful, shining 
down upon her. She shut her eyes. She 
was not fit to look at what was pure. Had 
she not professed Christ, and then denied Him? 
That very day had she not acted a lie, in 
allowing her sister to suppose her sick? All 

the wrong things she had done the past year, 

« 

and the good she had left undone, came to 
her. Then followed evil suggestions. Was 
there any truth in religion, after all? She had 
once hoped she was a Christian; but where 
was her faith? She had not any. If she 
had any, she could not see that it did her 
any good. Was it not better to be like 
Papa Savery? He was as good as any one 
need to be, and he did not pretend to be a 
Christian. Father's religion did not seem to 
comfort him much; and then she shuddered at 
her ^wn unbelief and evil thoughts, jand would 
have recalled the half unkind -thought of her 
father. "I am all wrong. I can't even 
think without being wicked." 
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"Who is that? Is that you, honey?" said 
Mattie, softly, from the window above, to which 
she had gone to drop the curtain. "It is 
lovely out of doors, I know ; but you Ve had 
the headache, and are tired, and ought to be 
in bed, instead of star-gaeing. So run in, do, 
like a good child. . Bolt the door softly, or 
you '11 disturb father." 

Say left her seat and went to her room. 
Mattie*s curtain fell, and silence r6igned through- 
out the house; and then, at last, tired nature's 
sweet restorer came to all. Above, the stars 
looked down, and the eyes that never slumber 
nor sleep watched over them. 

"Clara go back with you, Sabrina?" said Mr. 
Hackett, one morning. "How can she? I can't 
afford it. The boys gone, and no hope of their 
ever coming back; no one to do the work on the 
farm; money going out, and none coming in." 

"I'm to pay her tuition and board, father," 
said Say. 

"She'll be wanting new gowns and bonnets 
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and ribands and books, and there '11 be no 
knowing what else, for all that." 
"Oh, Clara has a very comfortable supply 

• 

of clothes, father," said Mattie. " She wiU 
need a few things, to be sure. She ought to 
have a water-proof and a new pair of rubbers, 
and an umbrella, and -Say can lend her ' most 
of the books which she will need." 

"That rain-cloak will cost ten or twenty 
dollars; and she will need rubber boots, of 
course. There will be no end to the things 
wanted." 

"Then Clara must stop before she reaches 
the end. We can let the rubber boots go if 
she has over-shoes ; the boots are so expen- 
sive. 

" But she '11 take her death 0' cold walking 
with her wet skirts dragging round her ankles. 
She can't ride to church, or anywhere, wh€n 
she gets there." 

"Clara can stay at home, if it rains hard." 

"But she ought not to stay at home from 
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meeting for fear of a little rain. I hope I 
haven't brought you up with any • such ideas 
as that/' 

"And she is pretty strong and well," 
continued Mattie, smiling; "and since she is 
'neither^ sugar nor salt/ as mother used to tell 
me, she might venture out in the rain without much 
danger. We '11 hope and trust so, at* all events." 

"There is no knowing that she will continue 
strong and well. There is no sense in hoping 
and trusting, without using means to prevent 
eyil. There is so mifch to pay out, now; and 
we ought to send a box to Sam; but .there 'd 
be little hope of its ever reaching him, and 
if it did, the rebels would take everything 
that was in it." 

" I wish we could send a box to Sam, father," 
said Clara. She had remained very quiet 
throughout the discussion, though she was the 
one specially interested; but the allusion to Sam 
aroused her, for Sam was Clara's beau ideal 
of all that was good and manly. 
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"I would a great deal rather you should not 
get me anything, and send Sam his box." 

"I don't suppose there's any use in scrimp- 
ing .you, to feed the Confederate officers." 

Say's patience had been fast oozing out at 
her fingers' ends. Her temper had not^proved 
of late, and at last she broke in with, "Per- 
haps if I .got up an hour earlier in the morn- 
ing, and sat up an hour or two after the gas 
goes out, I might manage to supply Clara with 
what she needs." 

Mattie looked worried^ as much so as was 
possible to her happy face, at this outburst of 
Say's, of which she was ashamed as soon as 
it was spoken. Her father's face looked a shade 
more fretful, if that were possible, — perhaps a 
little troubled and annoyed, as he replied, 
"May be it might do you good to get up 
earlier." Then, turning to Mattie, he said, 
''How much money do you want, Martha, to 
fit her oflF for the year?" 

"I think, with what she has, and making 
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over her old clothes, — Say can trim her hats 
for very little, — I should think that twenty-five 
or thirty dollars would do. Everything in the 
way of dress costs so much since the war, 
father." 

Mr. Hackett went to his old-fashioned sec- 
retary, and having unlocked it, he took from 
the desk a roll of bills, counted out a num- 
ber, and threw .them on the table beside Mat- 
tie, saying, " If she must go, here 's the money. 
You must be economical, Clara, and be very 
careful not to lose •your money on the way. 
Don't put it in your pocket, for it will be 
sure to be picked; and don't put it in your 
bag, or you'll drop it somewhere; and be 
sure you do n't carry your purse in your 
hand." 

'»But where can I put it, father?" inquired 
Clara. 

" Oh, you can find some place for it. Put 
it where it will be safe." 

In the mean time Mattie had counted the 
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money, and now she looked up to her fiither 
with a pleased face and a hearty " thank you, 
sir,'' that made the sacrifice, for it was a sac- 
rifice, easy to Mr. Hackett. 

" It is fifty dollars. Say," said Mattie. « That 
is just like father. He 11 talk economy, and 
about wasting money, and^ then give you as 

much again as you asked him for, and deny him- 

• « 

self, too, in order to give it. I'm sorry you 

spoke so, Say." 

"So am I," replied .Sabrina. 

As Mr. Hackett pa^ed out through the 
back kitchen, Nabby, who was a privileged mem- 
ber of the household, and had overheard the 
recent discussion, waylaid him, with, — 

"I tell you what, Mr. Hackett, you don't 
ought to abuse them gals, if you be their 
father. What 's the use . of your goin' on hec- 
torin' and hectorin' of 'em, till Sabriny gits 
sassy, and now she'll go oflf and fret over it, 
for't I know. My mother used to say to me, 
says she: 
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'Cheerftd hearts make folks rejoice. 
Fretting' is a sin and vice;' 

and it 's jest gospel truth, and no mistake, if 
she did say it. You know jest as well as I 
do, that you mean all along to give 'em more 'n 
they'll need^ It's against natur and against 
Scripter; for doesn't it say, 'Parents, provoke 
not your children to wrath ? ' " and with this 
well-deserved thrust, Mr. Hackett walked off, 
still hearing Nabby's voice following him till 
he was out of the shed* 





CHAPTER Xm. 




THE MINISTEB AND HIS WIFE. 

"The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life; and he that win- 
neth souls is wise." — Solomon, 

IFE/' sg,id Mr. Lee, across the 
breakfast-table, one Monday morn- 
ing, as he passed up his cup for 
more coflFee, " I wish you 'd call on 
Miss Hackett. I do n't like her looks." 

"You absurd fellow," laughed Mrs. Lee, 
''am I so very good-looking that I can spare 
her any of my beauty? or will my calling on 
her make any diflference in her looks ? " 

"Yes, my dear," rejoined her husband; "I 
think it may have that effect, judging from my 
own experience. Don't you remember what a 

280 
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serable looking mortal I used to bo before 
a took me in hand, ten years ago ? " 

**My memory does not go back so far," 
id Mrs. Lee; "but, Tracy, what is the mat- 
;• with Miss Hackett's face? I've always 
:ed it. She interests me very much, and I 
tended to visit her as soon as we were settled 

home once more." 

"She looks very unhappy, I think. There 
IS a pitiful look in her eyes yesterday, which 
nost made me stop short in my sermon and 
each at her alone." 

"Why didn't you? Do you suppose she 
)uld have known it if you had done so ? " 

"I couldn't very well. What I wanted to 
y to her had so little connection with my 
bject; but then she might not have knowui 

was meant for her, for it may not be whatt 
e ne^dSfc . There's a wail in her voice whichi 
igs in ' my ears all through thei^week. I-, 
3I as if there were a command upon me to 
* and preach the, gospel to her in particular^. 
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Professor Perry told me last year, before he 
- engaged his new teacher, that she was a mem- 
ber of the church-; but IVe not noticed her 
at communion service. I never thought of it 
till the other day. I rode behind her in the 
cars when she went home for summer vacation, 
and she looked miserable, as if mind and body 
were entirely used up. I don't like the 
way Mr. Perry conducts his school. There's 
too much attention paid to the ornamental 
branches, I think, and the scholars must work 
very hard, and the teachers, too, to get up 
those grand shows at the end of the year.'* 
*'They appeared very prettily, Tracy." 
"So they did; but all those things take 
time, you know. I wonder if they appeared 
80 well in all their classes? And that reminds 
me, I wanted to tell you, I went into the ex- 
. amination of mathematics. I've done it ever 
since I 've(|)een here, these two years or more, 
and there was not another visitor present. 
The teacher was a little precise and old maid- 
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ish, I should say, but she has taught those 
scholars thoroughly. I asked her where Mr. 
Perry was, for IVe never seen him there, and 
she said he never came into her examinations; 
that he did not approve of the young ladies 
being taught mathematics \ and he would not 
have introduced anything of the kind into the 
school higher than a mental arithmetic, were it 
not for some of the parents, who want their 
girls to study algebra and geometry." 

"What a ridiculous idea, Tracy." 

"I quite* comforted her by saying that my 
wife said that she had often found her study 
of geometry an aid to her in cutting out her 
little one's clothes. The children can be ex- 
cused, can't they, Mary?" 

"Certainly. You can go out and play if you 
want to. Put on your hat, Conny. You did n't 
tell her that, did you?" 

"To be sure I did. Why not? aud with a 
very gratified air she said, 'I should be most 
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happy to make Mrs. Lee's acquaintance.' Why 
not call upon her, too?" 

"She does not attend our church, does she?'"^ 

"No, but you don't mean to confine your 
courtesies to those within the bounds of our 
parish, surely, my dear." 

" Of course not, husband, but she has lived 
in the place longer than I, and any such at- 
tention to her would seem as if I wanted her 
to come and hear you preach; and I would 
feel all the more uncomfortably about it, becaase 
I really do wish she would. I doi^'t like Mr. 
Perry's method of conducting a school any 
better than you do, and I've been wanting you 
to have more influence over the teachers and 
scholars. They seem to form a sort of separate 
community." 

"There is- no ne$d of her coming to hear 
me preach. She is well enough off where she 
is; but I think those teachers ought to receive 
more attention. Miss Wilson used to attend 
the Sunday School, a year ago, but she has 
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left it now; and perhaps if we met them more 
cordially, they would work with us more 
heartily." 

"The Perrys receive attention enough." 

"I know it," replied Mr. Lee; "I'm not 
troubled for them, but for those under them. 
They are the ones who are brought in more 
direct contact with the scholars, and can in- 
fluence them more readily." 

"It must be so," said Mrs. Lee, thought- 
fully ; " but my household cares, and dear 
Charley's ill health, kept me at home. I have 
neglected my duty there, I see plainly." 

"I'm not blaming you, Mary, my dear. God 
gave us that frail life to watch and care for, 
and during those two painful years it was your 
duty to be near him and supply his wants so 
far as possible; — now, perhaps God took our 
dear boy away for this very reason, that we 
might not be so bound up in home, and its 
pleasurable cares, as to forget the world out- 
side of us." 
le 
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The minister's wife wiped her eyes, furtively. 
The loss of their only son, though a severe 
blow to her husband, was a still greater be- 
reavement to herself. Her husband's active 
pursuits in the army, and the sight of con- 
stant suflFering and death, had prevented him 
from nursing his own grief too tenderly; but 
she, with her one care gone, and without her 
housekeeping to occupy mind and hands, found 
herself still constantly recurring to their lost 
darling, and living over again, mentally, the 
two years during which he had been confined 
to the house or to his bed. She was, however 
an earnest, sincere Christian; and so, as soon 
as the subject was brought home to her, she be- 
gan to feel strongly the necessity for outside work. 

"Have you ever noticed that little lady, a 
bright sort of body, who sometimes sings with 
Miss Hackett?" she asked of her husband. 
**IVe seen her in church several times lately." 

"Yes," answered Mr. Lee. "She attends the 
North Church; or has been in the habit of 
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doing 80, till lately. She 's Miss Le Gru. I Ve 
seen her several times at the Seminary, though 
we Ve never spoken together. There '11 be quite 
a field of usefulness; if we can once find an 
entrance." 

The entrance was to be made for them 
much sooner than they thought. That very day 
Mr. Lee received a letter through the mail 
which filled him with surprise, and, at the 
same time, rejoiced his hea;rt. Letter in hand, 
he entered the room where his wife was sit- 
ting. 

"Mary, you know what we were speaking 
about this morning." 

"What! the school?" asked Mrs. Lee. 

"Yes. Now hear thisj doesn't this seem 
providential ? " 

Mrs. Lee rose and looked over her hus- 
band's shoulder as he read. 
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"Rbvokah Sbminart. 
Rev. T. Lee : 

Dear Sir : — You may think it Strang my writing yon ; 
and I do n't know as it is just the thing. Perhaps I ought 
to go to my own minister, but the fact is, I *ve been to your 

church lately, because I do'nt like Dr. R , and I do like 

you. I ought to be a Christian, I suppose, but I never liked 
to have any one speak to me about it, and I never would 
talk to anybody who did. I can't talk about such things ; 
but I would like to know just what I ought to do. I do n't 
suppose I can becgme a Christian, for I'm not more than 
half in earnest about it. Sometimes I want to, ever so 
much, and sometimes I do n't. Just now happens to be one 
of the first sometimes. Perhaps if you told me the exact 
way, I should n't mind you. I can't tell. I never would 
think about religion at all if I could help it ; but it does n't 
seem right. I feel ashamed of myself, and if I can be good, 
I would like to. I do n't know as it would be worth while 
for you to trouble yourself about me, since I do n't belong 
In your parish; but if you would help me a little, I 'd be so 
glad. 

Don't, please, come way down to the Seminary, because 
you have so much else to do ; and Mrs. Perry would talk if 
you asked for me, and not for the other teachers. I hate to 
trouble you, but, if you tliink it is worth the while, if you 
would just write me a word to let me know when you have 
a half hour in which I might come to see yo.u, I 'd try to be 
punctual, so you would n't lose very much time, and I would 
be ever so much obliged to you. 

Very respectfhlly, 

Lorns Lb Gbu." 
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**The poor child 1" said Mrs. Lee, as they 
finished the letter together, and Mr. Lee drew 
her to a seat upon the sofa. ^ How frank she 
is! Do you think you shall find it worth 
while, Tracy?" 

Mr. Lee smiled a happy smile. '* The Spirit 
of the Lord is with us, Mary. A boy, a young 
lad of fifteen, perhaps, came running after me 
as I left the Post-Office. I don't even know 
his name, — the more shame to me, — but his 
face was familiar, and he asked if I was en* 
gaged just then. He said that he had prom- 
ised a friend that he would try to be a 
Christian; 'so I thought,' said he, 'that I'd 
come to headquarters to find out how. What 
must I do?'" 

"And did you tell him, Tracy?" 

"I walked along with him for a while, and 
showed him, as well as I could, that he had 
not come to headquarters. I preached him a 
little sermon on repentance and faith, and then 
ho promised to come to my study this even- 
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ing. I'll find out who he is by that time; but, 
as for this girl, I don't quite like to influence 
her, because she belongs to Dr. R.'s society." 
"My dear husband, that is unworthy of you. 
Has n't she a soul to be saved ? and you 
wouldn't leave her crying for help, and go by 
on the other side, because you thought it was 
the Levite's business to attend to her. I hope 
you are not such a priest as that." 

"Not exactly, Mary; only the priest may be 
pardoned for thinking that he'd rather not 
offend the Levite. But as for this little Miss 
Le Gru, I think there 's work for both of us. 
If she makes the first advance, we surely ought 
to meet her half way. I '11 write at once, so 
she'll get her answer to-night, and tell her to 
come at any time after school hours to-morrow 
afternoon. I suppose she can hardly get &ee be- 
fore then ; and had n't you better see her, Mary ? " 
"No, I think not. If she's anxious or troubled 
at all, she will feel better to see you alone; 
because she has heard you preach, and has con* 
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fidence in you. She does n't know me, yet. I 
mean she shall, though. You tell her that I'm" 
coming to see her, and that I sha'n't hesitate 
to ask for her, alone. Will you, Tracy ? " And 
Mr. Lee went oflF to his study, leaving his wife 
to wonder what that mysterious power was 
which he so surely possessed. It was not that 
he was a great preacher. Not that he was a 
perfect man. He had his faults, as we all 
have; but he had an intense sympathy, and 
could throw himsejf as it were into the very 
state of mind in which his audience were; and 
he showed them that he was feeling not so 
much for them as wiih them. And yet this 
wonderful going out toward all people seldom 
seemed to drain him or wear him. It was 
his nature. Said a young man of his congre- 
gation, whom he had just persuaded to make 
a public profession of his faith in Christ, *'It 
seems strange to me now, almost unreal, that, feel- 
ing and knowing for these years that my path of 
duty and only right course lay in one direc- 
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Hon and one way, I should wait and hesitate. 
But, after all, when I hear Mr. Lee preach, 
and begin to know him as he is, the great, 
earnest soul and heart, — in fact everything 
about him, pleading and longing for Christ and 
His glory, turning everything on the earth and 
in the heavens into irresistible arguments, and 
urging men to be more noble, more Christ- 
like, more man-like, — it sweeps everything 
away, and leaves me only one end toward 
which I ought to strive. He's the largest- 
hearted,^ largest-souled man I ever met, with 
an intuitive knowledge of almost everything 
pertaining to humanity. I don^t think him per- 
fect; I know he is not; nothing but a man; 
but a good sample." 

And it was this same earnestness and sin- 
gleness of purpose, no less than his vast sym- 
pathies, which had moved evea the gay triJBer, 
Lottie LeGru, to trust Mr. Lee with a con- 
fession she would have made to none else. 
What impulse had moved her to write she 
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hardly knew.; and; after the letter had been 
sent, p^gt recall, she woald have given her 
head, — so at least she declared to herself 
over and over again in the course of the day, 
— if she only had the missive safe back 
again in her hand, that she might tear it in 
tiny bits and toss the fragments into the 
waste-paper basket, or, better still, into the 
stove. She felt nervous and uncomfortable; 
fearfal that some one might suspect what 
she had done, but, above alf, troubled lest 
Mr. Lee should think her a forward young 
lady, and take no notice of her note. "Oh, 
how mortified I should be," thought she. "I 
would never dare look him in the face 
again." 

The answer that was put in her hands 
that, evening, set these fears to rest, though 
she still felt some trepidation at the pros- 
pect of the morrow's visit. She fulfilled her 
appointment, however, and was ushered into 
the sttidy. Just what the clergyman said to 
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this inquirer after truth, I cannot- tell. By a 
few well-directed questions he drew Tier to 
tell frankly her feelings and wishes. He 
found her a more earnest seeker than he had 
supposed, who, under the veil of badinage and 
sportiveness, hid much true depth of character 
and honesty of purpose. She was willing and 
eager to go in the way pointed out; and, hav- 
ing once undertaken to enter on the right 
path, she was not ashamed to have her new 
purpose known, or afraid of cavils and sneers. 
There was none of the stuflF that cowards are 
made of in Lottie Le Gru. Mr. Lee prayed 
with her and for her, before she left. That 
was a new experience. She burst into tears. 
Deep sobs shook the slight form, but she 
struggled for self-composure. "Do excuse me, 
Mr. Lee, but I could n't help it, though I 'm 
sure* I don't know what I'm crying for; 
whether it's because I'm so bad or God is 
so good." 
"Remembier, Miss LeGru," said the clergy- 
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man in parting, that "your mission is to shine. 
*Ye are the light of the world/ is our dear 
Saviour's word to us now, as well as to his 
disciples eighteen centuries ago. If we are his 
children, we must reflect his light, his image. 
TouVe seen how poor broken bits of glass, 
crockery, pebbles, worthless things, gleam like 
stars in the light of the sun? It is just so 
with our heai'ts, broken, worthless, and having 
no light in themselves, but they can reflect 
Christ's light, and so, in a poor way, honor 
Him. Only they must be turned toward Him 
all the time, or they cannot catch His bright- 
ness, nor show it forth to others. Let them 
only once turn away, and they are in the 
dark, and become poor broken worthless things 
once more; and if now you are in the light, 
walk as^ a child of the light." 

It was no weak resolve that Lottie made 
that day. She set her face like a flint to 
meet whatever obstacle might impede her pro- 
gress in the way of holiness. How the Spirit 
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of the Lord had moved her, by what strange 
path she had been led, sl^e knew not. •*! 
don't understand it at all/' she used to say in 
those days; "somehow I find myself a Chris- 
tian, without knowing it." Miss Brigham re- 
joiced over her, almost with tears; and though 
Lottie still called her her "angel," and bad 
many another name for her besides, yet she 
often stole in of an evening, now, when she 
knew Miss Brigham would be reading hei 
Bible. ."You dear soul," she would say, "let 
me come in; this is the only quiet room in 
the house, and I want to read, too. Ill not 
disturb you." And though she never was so 
formal and precise about the matter, — it was 
not her nature, — she soon became nearly as 
dependent upon her morning and evening half- 
hours as was Miss Brigham herself, perhaps 
more so, for she mingled with them more 
hearty, real enjoyment. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

SORROW UPON SORROW. 
** All thy waves and thy billows are gone over me." — David* 

T was well for Say this term that 
her sister was with her, and well also 
for Clara that some one older than 
herself was watching over her, caring 
for her health, and performing the many kind 
offices which were needed. Clara had grown 
rapidly during the last two years, and appeared 
much older than she really was, though some- 
thing of the awkwardness which generally ac- 
compades rapid growth remained. 

The sisters took long walk's together, and 
carried out faithfully Say's last year's plan for 
much out-of-door exercise. Say said to her- 
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self, "I will walk every day for Clara's 
health " ; and the younger sister thought, " Mat- 
tie was sure that Say sat at her painting too 
long at a time; I most see that she goes out 
more " ; and so, though either of the girls, if 
left alone, might have made herself ill by too 
constant application to work or books, now, 
when they were together, both grew healthier and 
stronger day by day. This renewed strength 
g^ve Say greater courage in her daily work. 
She laid plans for more pictures, and those 
she finished were better executed. She sat in 
her room before the table, drawing-board in 
hand, putting the last touches to a little water 
color sketch, — a simple clump of field flowers, 
the ox-eye daisy, painted on a cool, grey 
board. The upper flowers were withered and 
dry, but still beautiful in their decay, their 
yellow centers deepened to a rich brown, and 
the rays which once were white, fallen back, 
shrunken and darkened. Lower down were 
others in perfect bloomi and a little reddish- 
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brown butterfly, spotted with black, had evi- 
dently but just now alighted upon one of them. 
Some had just blossomed, and you could 
seem to put your finger into the little dent 
where the central disk flowers had not opened, 
and almost see the long, white rays waving a 
little in the breeze; when the flowers turned 
their faces from you, you could not fail to 
notice the scaly involucre rounding up, from 
which the stem curved downward. There were 
ragged leaves, and dear little buds reminding 
one of the "cheeses" gathered by the little 
folk from the mallows which grow in such 
luxuriance in and around the flagging of 
Grandmamma's back door-yard; and half open- 
ing flowers, and white roots to which the 
earth still clung. It was true to nature, and 
therefore it was that the young artist had en- 
enjoyed working upon it, — touching it up ten- 
derly here and there as if she loved her 
work and loved the flowers, which in truth 
she did. Now her work was finished, and she^ 
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held it off; for a moment, examining it criti- 
cally; bat still pleased with the result. As 
she looked; tlie smile faded from her face. 
Some childish association had brought to her 
mind her imprisoned brother. With a deep 
sigh she took again pencil and brash; bright 
colors and gold for illuminating, and began 
painting below, in old English text It was 
bat a hint of the sweet Scriptare assarance, 
yet it was enough. 

# Se 0f f iltit iiii\ I 

A servant rapped at the door. " Come in," 
said Say, scarcely lifting her head. 

^'It's a visitor for ye's, miss, a gintleman. 
He asked for Miss Hackett and Miss Clara." 

Clara pat down her " Woodbury " and took 
the card. 

«0h; Sayl" cried she, "only think; it's Mr. 
Saveryl Hell bring us news straight from 
home " ; bat Say looked anxious and troabled. 
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Her heart was fall of forebodings as she an- 
swered, 

"I'm afraid. He was not expecting to come 
this term. What if something should have 
happened to the boysl" The supposition sent 
a thrill through each of their hearts, and they 
went down trembling with apprehension, to 
meet the worst, but not prepared. Oh no! Ob 
nol Who could be prepared for such heavy 
grief? who that had not the grace of God 
dwelling within, and could not feel that under- 
neath were the everlasting arms? Alasl for 
the many, many soqls to whom grief came 
sudden and sharp, during those bitter years of 
war, and who knew no relief; who could know 
none, but such as time can bring; who yielded 
to its soothing efiTects alone; in the quaint 
words of Jeremy Taylor, "suflFering time to 
do more with them than reason or religion, 
snflfering themselves to be cured just as a beast 
or a tree is. Let it alone, and the thing will 
heal itself.'' Alasl for such in these days, 

17 
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who, when the blow falls, know not how to say, 
^^It is my Father's hand; whom the Lord lo?- 
eth he chasteneth, and sconrgeth every 8on 
whom he receiveth " ; who cannot feel their 
hearts echoing the words of that blessed Be- 
deemer, whose right hand sustains them, — 
^< Even 80; Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight." 

Sam was deadl Dear, loving, tender Sam! 
The brother who had been so kind, so gentle, 
80 forbearing, so faithful unto death 1 The news 
reached them through Frank, who had escaped 
at last, as by the skin of his teeth, who had 

«Come through the Jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of HeU," ' 

alone, and had rejoined the fragment of his 
regiment. His letter showed that he had been 
moved to the innermost depths of his soul, 
but it gave few particulars of his friend's death, 
or of his own wonderM deliverance. These were 
reserved till he could write more calmly and 
collectedly. But the awfhl &ct remained. Dead I 
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How the word rang in their ^ars, hour bj 
hour, and day by dayl The sisters went 
throu^ the routine of their daily labor as if 
gtunne^' smothering within them the agony that 
at times would mot and could not be forced 
down. Say would steal off by herself into 
lonesome places, where no eye could see her, 
and, throwing herself down in the anguish 
of bereavement, would cover her face with her 
hands and cry out bitterly, — "Sam, dear Sam! 
only once more, let me see you only once more ! " 
and then she would long to shriek out his 
name, so that, wherever he might be, h^ could 
not fail to hear and to come at her call. The 
girls talked but little of their loss. They could 
not speak of it; but, at night. Say would bury 
her face in her pillow, lest, in spite of her- 
self, she might scream aloud and rouse the 
school-girls sleeping peacefully in the neighbor- 
ing chambers. At times they would lie silenl^ 
for hours, each hoping the other might be 
asleep, and at 1^ Clara, weary of self-control, , 
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would give way to her tears and sob pain- 
folly. "Hush, dearl" her sister would say, and 
throw her arm around her; and at last the 
younger girl, worn out with grief, would drop 
into a troubled sleep, while Sky perhaps would 
toss about uneasily till day-break. 

Oh, but how kind every one was in those 
days! The scholars ran at her bidding, and 
labored assiduously to please her. Lottie Le 
Gru waited upon her with touching tenderness, 
sang for her in church that first Sabbath after 
the news 6ame, and strove in every way to 
keep both Say and her sister from brooding 
too mucn over their loss. Miss Brigham 
planned, purchased for them, and even with her 
own skillful .fingers helped to form the plain, 
black garments which gave outward expression 
to the love within; and Mrs. Perry herself 
came up to their room to repeat a few com- 
monplaces; and, more than once during those 
first few days, she sent their meals up to them, 
— a favor which Say recognized as very great 
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The preceptress, Miss Wilson, who had some 
taste in drawing, lightened Say's cares by re- 
lieving her of many pf her pupils; and more 
than one teacher, as she looked at Clara's 
black-robed figure, and sad face from which 
the light seemed to have gone out forever, 
involuntarily shortened the lesson she was about 
ta set her* class, hardly conscious of her 
motive, though really she was thinking to her- 
self, " Poor child 1 She *8 such a good scholar, 
and she can't study now. The class can afford 
to be kept back a little rather than lose her 
altogether; and the little grief of failure in 
recitations must not be added to her other 
great sorrow if I cau help it"; and so the 
hard ways were made smoother to her feet 
almost without her knowledge. 

Mr. Savery had urged strongly that the girls 
should return with him and remain in his quiet 
home till the first shock was past, but S^y 
had pleaded pitifully to be allowed to remain. 
"I must work, I must work, now," she replied. 
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'^It would kill me to be idfb. I don't want 
to stop to rest, and think, and remember. 
Lc^.^ixie only keep busy, and perhaps I can 
sometimes forget''; and her friends at home 
had mereifblly yielded. 

Mrs. Lee came more than once in those 
days, hoping to bring comfort to Say's heart; 
but she was reticent, as I ha^e said, and 
Mrs. Lee, in all their interviews, had takea 
it for granted that Say was strengthened to 
bear her loss by the Christian's hope. The 
poor child sometimes worked herself up almost 
to desperation. Suggestions that led her to 
despair, tormented her. Now she would think 
that she was responsible for Sam's death. "It 
is because I have failed so wickedly in fulfill- 
ing my vows that God has sent this punish- 
ment; and Mattie and father and all the other 
innocent ones must suffer through me." Now 
s]ie would comfort herself with tho thought 
that Sam had been a faithful, patient laborer 
for Christ, and had at last entered iuto his 
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rest; and then she would wonder whether he 
ayidd have proved faithful, after all. If she 
had failed, when comparatively so few tempta- 
tions assailed her, why might he not have 
failed much more miserably, surrounded as he 
must have been by temptations of which she 
could have no conception? She longed un- 
speakably for one word from Frank, saying 
that her brother had stood fast; but Frank, 
poor fellow 1 had been in another engagement, 
and was now lying in a hospital, not badly 
injured, — so a friend had written, — with 6nly 
a flesh wound; but it was in the right arm, 
and his previous privations and sufferings had 
so weakened him, that it might be weeks before 
he could write again. True, Mr. Savery had 
gone to see him, and might write them more 
particularly; but Mr. Savery was the last man 
in the world tp give a detailed account of 
any one's religious experiences. 

Weeks dragged by, and the first freshness of 
their grief was past. Lottie Le Gru had 
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formed a bond between her new friends in 
the parsonage and her old friends of the 
Seminary, so that Say had gradually been drawn 
into acquaintance and friendship with them. 
They were companionable, pleasant friends. 
Their home was ' sunny . and cheerful, and the 
two young teachers always met with a warm 
welcome there, and many a time they lingered 
till evening, rejoiciiig in the kindly invitation 
to tea which Mrs. Lee so cordially gave them. 
"I haven't any sisters," Mrs. Lee would 
sa^, "and very few young friends here. They 
seem to be afraid of the minister's wife; so 
I'm very happy if you don't find me an 
ogress, as the rest of our young people do. 
It is really delightful for me to know that you 
feel at home at our house and at liberty to 
run in at any time." And they gave as well 
as received pleasure; for the, merry Miss Le 
Gru always brought fun and good humor with 
her, and Say's voice was at the command of 
her friends. Sabrina still walked with Clara 
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day by day, or saw that she took out-of-door 
exercise. She herself painted with redoubled 
energy, filled out her orders with marvelous 
celerity, and earned the name of being the 
most indefatigably industrious person in school; 
but it was all, as she said to Mr. Savery, in 
order that she need not remember. 

"Miss Hackett," asked Mr. Lee, during one 
of those pleasant afternoon visits of which we 
have spoken, "have you relatives at the 
West?" Say whirled round on the piano 
stool at the unexpected question, and even 
Mrs. Lee looked up with a little surprise. 
"Yes, an uncle," she replied. "Why?" 
" Then it must be your cousin whom I 
knew so well when I was doing my army 
work, — Captain Hackett, — a young man whom 
you often remind me of, though perhaps the 
resemblance is more in your manners than in 
your faces." 

"Where was he from, Mr* Lee? Was he 
in the 10th Regiment?" 
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^The very samO; Miss Hackett I thooglit 
you must be related." 

"He is nearer than a cousin, however," 
answered Say. "He is my brother; my old- 
est brother," 

" Then you had two brothers in the 
army?" asked Mr, Lee. 

"Yes, I might almost say three, since my 
adopted father's son still remains in the ser- 
vice." 

"Is your brother well, Miss Hackett? He 
is a noble fellow." 

"Thank you," replied Say. "He is very 
dear to us, though we've not seen much of 
him for years except just before he went into 
the army. He was well when we last heard 
from him." 

"Have you ever" — 

Here Mrs, Lee left the room, on hospitable 
cares intent, followed by Lottie who had some 
little private matters to discuss with the min- 
ister's wife, as to what would be best to 
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<iiake for a Christmas present to Say, and 
some of the other teachers, etc., etc. 

^Escnse me if I am taking a liberty, but 
have you written to him recently in regard 
to his religious duties ?*• 

Say looked like a wounded stag at bay. 

«No, sir." 

"Nor heard from him?" 

"No, sir." 

"I'm very sorry. I wish you would write 
him plainly. As I said, I think he's a noble 
fellow; and when I saw him last, he seemed 
just on the point of becoming a Christian. 
Haven't you written since — since — "hesitating 
^ little. 

ff 

"Since my other brother died? No sir. I 
couldn't. He has written me, but I could 
not answer it," 

"My deigr Miss Hackett, I know how great 
your loss has been, and how hard it must be 
to allude to it before comparative strangers. 
I beg your pardon," 
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"No, no, Mr. Lee, you are not strangers. 
I could speak of him better to you or Mrs. 
Lee than to any one else"; and the tears 
welled up to her eyes. 

Mr. Lee felt as if the ice were broken, at 
last " Miss Clara told me," said he, " some- 
thing of your dear brother; that he was an 
earnest Christian, and united with the church 
just before he left home. It must be a great 
comfort that you can rely upon God's love to 
you and yours in taking home to himself that 
brother, — the one whom you feel sure was 
ready and glad to go home to meet him. 
Won't you give me George's address, please? 
You see I know him pretty well; and if I'm 
not mistaken in his character, your brother's 
death will be just what will rouse him to a 
more earnest seeking after God; and so you 
may see joy coming to you out of grief. 
Now is the time for your sisterly counsel to 
do him good. I learned to love him during 
the weeks we were thrown together, and we 
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had some plain talks on the subject. I shall 
write him myself, to-morrow, for I'm sure he 
will receive it kindly; we were too good 
friends for it to be otherwise; but your word 
will have much more weight than mine. ^ 
Hadn't you better write a note to enclose in 
my letter? and well surprise him by letting 
him know into what good hands you have 
fallen." 

"I will write if I can," replied Say; and 
a summons to tea put an end to the conver- 
sation. 

As Lottie and Say walked home together 
after tea, Say's mind was in a tumult, which 
was by no means quieted by Miss LeQru'^ 
conversation. 

"I've been wanting a good talk with you, 
Say, for ever so long. Couldn't we do more 
for. the girls, don't you think, than simply 
praying for them? It seems to me that I 
ought to work amongst them in some way, 
in some Christian way, I mean. I'm ashamed 
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of myself that I don't do mor«. Do you 
believe Laara Brace would be offended if 1 
talked with her? She has so much inflaence 
with the girls she might do worlds of good if 
she were only on the right track. I'm so 
new to the business, myself that I'm afraid I 
shall only get into a moss; nevertheless, I 
sha'n't rest satisfied till I've done 'my level 
best'"; and then she added in a lower tone, 
''I shall rely upon your prayers to help tfie." 
A convulsive pressure of the little hand 
which rested on Say's arm was her only 
reply. Both Mr. Lee and Lottie were talking 
to her^ as if she were a Christian. <<They 
must be undeceived,'^ thought iho. 





CHAPTER XV. 




A MORNING GALL, 

When the poor and needy seek water, and there is none, and 
tlieir tongue faileth for thirst, I the Lord will hear them, I the 
God of Israel will not forsake them. — Isaiah, 

ARLY next morning, as Mr. Lee 
was about sitting down to his break- 
fast, the door bell rang, and little 
Conny ran in to tell papa that Miss 
Hackett Tras at the door and wished to speak 
■with him. 

« Good morning. Miss Hackett," he said, 
pleasantly, as he advanced to meet her, holding 
oat his hand in welcome. '' Walk in, walk in ; 
have jrou the note ready for me so soon?" 
''Oh, no," she answered; "are you busy? 
Can I see you a moment?" 
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"As long as you wish." 

"Excuse my coming so early, Mr. Lee. I 
was afraid you might be gone, and my classes 
begin before nine." 

"What can I do for you, Miss Hackett?" 

"Oh, Mr. Leel Won't you help me? I'm 
not a Christian"; and the excited girl burst 
into tears. 

Mr. Lee waited a moment for Say to recover 
herself. He had suspected some hidden grief; 
he saw it all, now. "How she must have suf- 
fered!" thought he; and a silent prayer arose 
to God for wisdom to direct the wanderer 
into the right path. 

" You are not a JJhristian," repeated Mr Lee. 
" Then you must become one, at once." 

"But, Mr. Lee, you don't know," said she. 
"Ilh a member of the church. I have been 
for two or three years; and it really seemed 
as if I was a Christian, once. I honestly 
thought I was, and I used to enjoy praying 
and going to church; but now, I sometimes 
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find myself wondering whether there is any 
God, after all." 

"Not that, Mids Say; not that, I hope," 
"I don't really doubt. No, Mr. Lee. I 
do believe in God and in the Bible, but I 
have sach horrid suggestions and doubts some- 
times 1 It seems as if they were thrust upon 
me ; as if I did not think them myself, but 
somebody else did, and then forced them into 
my mind." 

"It may be so. We have an adversary 
who, if it were possible, would deceive the 
very elect." 

"But I'm not one of the elect." 
"How do you know that. Miss Say?" 
"Don't you remember what St. Paul says 
about him that eateth and drinketh unworthily? i 
I'm not a Christian; so I must have eaten] 
and drunk unworthily." 

"My dear young lady, are you stumbling* 
over that also? To whom did St. Paul write 
that letter? Was it not to the Corinthian 
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Christians, some of whom had been making 
the Lord's Supper an occasion for feasting 
and drunkenness? In one sense^ none of us 
is worthy to be called Christ's disciple, or to 
sit at meat with him at his table. It is only 
as we feel our own un worthiness that we 
become fitted to. commune with Him." 

"But I don't love God," said Say; "I am 
afraid of him." 

"Miss Hackett, you thought you were a Chris- 
tian once. I cannot tell whether you were or 
not Let that all go. If, as you say, you 
have no longer a hope in Christ, you must 
hope anew." 

"How can I? I professed to love Him, and 
yet have constantly denied him." , 

"Do you want — would you really like to 
be a Christian, Miss Hackett?" 

" Oh, Mr. Lee 1 I would do anything, ^ve 
anything I have in the world, if I could be 
sure of Christ's love to me." 

"So you think you've not been doing your 
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daty/' said Mr. Lee, at length, after a little 
paasC; as if changing the subject. 

" I hMfw I have n't," she replied. " There 
were so many things I might have done, and 
so much that I did was not honest and 
true, because I was afraid some one might 
suspect how I was feeling." 

<<Then, Miss Hackett, I have two messages 
from Christ to you. One is His declaration, 
<I am not come to call the righteous, but sin- 
ners to repentance.' You Ve acknowledged that 
you feel yourself a sinner, and so Christ ac- 
knowledges that it is you he came to save; 
and the other is, 'For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
WHOSOEVER believeth in him should not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life.'" 

"But I did believe on Him," said Say, after 
a thoughtful silence; ''and you see where I 
am, now." . 

"Did is not Aoe^i^ rejoined Mr. Lee. "The 
question is not. Did you believe on Him? but 
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are you believing on Him now? My dear Mis8 
Hackett, we can none of us go to Heaven on 
our past experiences. * Whosoever bdieveth,^ not> 
whosoever believed. Once being converted won*t 
save us. We must have a new conversion 
every day; be turned from the wrong within, 
every day, and receive each day a supply of 
grace fresh from God's hand to help us over 
the difficulties which daily and hourly beset 
our path. If you were God's child then, He 
has been watching over you and waiting for 
you, ever since, with longing for your safety. 
Do you read Faber ? " 

"Whom, sir?" 

"Faber's Hymns. Have you read any of 
them?" 

"No, sir; I've not read any hynms lately." 

" Poor child," thought Mr. Lee ; and he added, 
aloud, "Then you must take my copy. I could 
not get it here, so I sent to England for it, 
two years ago. He says somewhere, speaking 
of God's yearning over us, 
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* Like one that waits and watches He hath sate,. 
As if there were none else for whom to wait, 

Waiting for us, for us 

Who keep Him waiting thus, 
And who bring less to satisfy His love 
Than any other of the souls above.' 



I want you to read the ' True Shepherd ' ; 
you '11 find a leaf folded down there. You 
surely remember what God says to His people 
when they have forsaken Him, — 'Return, ye 
backsliding children, and I will heal your back- 
sliding.' Capnot you answer, — 

"'Behold we come unto Thee, for Thou art 
the Lord our God?'" ^ \ 

"I wish I could, Mr. Lee; but I feel as 
if I should not and ought not to be heard." 

'* One. of the devices of Satan to hinder you. 
Who is the better judge in that matter, you 
or the Lord? He says, once in the Old Testa- 
ment and twice in the New, as if to make 
sure of being believed by just such doubters 
as you, 'For whosoever shall call on the name 
of the Lord shall be saved.' This same 'Lord 
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over all is rich onto all that call upon Him/ 
Which do you think is the most worthy to be 
believed, the Lord God, who cannot lie noi 
err, or your feelings which, according to your 
own confession, have been leading you wrong 
continually? Don't imagine that God is less 
noble and forgiving, less merciful, tender and 
long-suffering than he is. Christ calls upon 
you now, as if you had never professed to be 
his disciple, ' Come to me.' Do n*t be linger- 
ing over the ashes of a dead past. Christ's 
word is to you now^ as if he had never spoken 
to yo^ before, ' Now, to-day, I come to save 
you. Love me, believe me, trust yourself to 
me.' " 

Say's tears, which, from time to time, had 
well-nigh prevented her from speaking, had 
been growing less and less bitter. Was there 
indeed hope for her? Could she turn her 
back upon those past two years in which she 

■ 

had been wandering farther and farther from 
God; and, just as if they had not been, could 
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she start anew, hope anew, believe anew? "I 
will try, Mr. Lee," she said. 

"Thank you, Miss Say; but you must not 
try once, and then stop, — but every day, so 
long as you live. We sin against God's love and 
mercy so constantly that we need to exercise 
repentance and faith anew daily. He does not 
and will not make you perfect all at once. 
Justification is immediate; but sanctification is 
a life-long work." 

"Thank you, Mr. Lee;" and Say rose to go. 

"You need not thank me, Miss Hackett; but 
thank the Lord and his constant love and 
watchfulness. I understand just how you have 
been feeling. I remember some years ago I 
was walking in the garden with my little boy, 
who has since died. I had been very despond- 
ent, dissatisfied with myself, and sure that God 
could not forgive my want of faithfulness, and 
that I ought not to hope in His mercy; and 
as I was walking along, slowly and sorrow- 
fuUyy leading little Ch£u*ley; we came to a damp, 
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low spot, and, without thinking of it, I tight- 
ened my hold of his hand and drew him aside 
out of the wet, and then there came to me 
that word, 'For I, the Lord thy God, will 
hold tjiy right hand, saying unto thee, Pear 
not, I will help thee'; and I said to myself, 
'If I involuntarily care for my boy, so as to 
protect him from a little exposure or ill, how 
much greater must be my Heavenly Father's 
watchfulness .over me, who says that He has 
loved his children with an everlasting love.* 
And then, as I remembered how miserably I 
had failed to do my duty, I got worlds of 
comfort from St. Paul, — 'But to him that 
worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth 
the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteous- 
ness.' I certainly could believe, I would be- 
lieve; and so light came again. I hope you 
will cast yourself without reservation upon God's 
love and mercy, and so you will find peace. 
I*ve been troubled about you for some time. 
You looked sadly worn and wretched when 
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you went home last vacation. I was almost 
afraid to trust you alone, for fear you would 
break down utterly before you peached your 
journey's end." 

" Why, where did you see me ? " questioned 
Say* 

<< I was in the same car, -and I concluded 
you were either very ill or very unhappy." 

"Both, I think," she answered. Bat then 
the memory of that kind stranger came to her, 
and she asked, "Was that you?" 

"Whom do you mean by thai?" said Mr. 
Lee. 

But Say only said to herself, "He was the 
Christian gentleman, after all"; and then look- 
ing up with a heartier smile than her face had 

known for many a weary day, she said, " Thank 

» 

you, again, Mr. Lee, for all your kindness. You 
make me believe in spite of myself." 

And, as he shook hands with her at the 
door, he added, "And don't forget that 'whole 
armor' which Paul wrote of to the Ephesians, 
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nor the 'praying always/ and 'watching there- 
unto/ " 

Aod the •good man went back to his break- 
fast, thanking the Lord that he had been 
enabled to give comfort to one of His flock. 

Say could not, in a moment, recover the 
peace of mind which had so long been lost 
She would hope, and the light beamed upon 
her pathway, and then doubts would harass 
her, and the shinings of her Saviour's face be 
obscured. Still, she was growing more trustful, 
more confident of Christ's love to her. Her 
Bible was no longer hidden in the painting- 
room drawer, and prayer became, not agony, 
but refreshment. Her fiice lost its look of 
weary hopelessness, and the wail that had rung 
in Mr. Lee's ears was do longer to be heard 
in her voice. Mrs. Perry, even, noticed the 
change, and said to Miss Wilson, ^ Miss Hack- 
ett is getting over her brother's death better 
than I thought she would. I was afraid she 
would worry herself sick, and .that we should 
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have to lose her." The Sabbath-day services 
began to be a delight once more^ and Mr« 
Lee's sermons and prayers soothed and rested 
her always, 

"I am much obliged to you for yesterday's 
sermon," she said to him one Monday morn- 
ing, as she met him on the street. 

« 

r 

Mr. Lee smiled. "It was only the old, old 
subject, repentance toward God, and faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ One of my friends 
once told me that I never preached anything 
but repentance and faith, and I'm not sure 
but he spoke the truth; for, whatever I say, 
it seems to get round to this at last, 'Repent 
and believe.' " 

"It was what I needed, at any rate," 
answered Sabrina; "and I've been wanting 
to tell you that I begin to believe, at last. 
I can say, 'Lord, I believe; help thou my 
unbelief.' " 

" Then, Miss Hackett, with such a working 
power in the Seminary as yourself and Miss 
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Le Gru, I shall hope great things for the 
scholars and the school. Don't forget the 
promise for 'two who are agreed.'" 

It was during these days, when light was 
again dawning upon her, that Say wrote to 
her brother George. She confessed that she 
had not shown the interest in his best wel- 
fare that she ought, because she herself had 
been straying from the fold; but now, she 
said, her heart was full of longing for him, 
that he might consecrate himself to Christ's 
service. Her letter was sad, remembering her 
dear brother's death and her own shortcomings, 
yet it breathed a spirit of love, and indi- 
cated her readiness to work in the Master's 
vineyard. 

The answer which came speedily almost 
overwhelmed her. How poor and feeble had 
been her faith 1 She had written to George, 
and prayed for him, hardly hoping to be 
heard and answered, and while she was yet 
speaking, God had heard and . answered, ^that 
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ker faith and hope might be in God." George 
was jubilant in his new experiences of God's 
love, and wrote ^ thrilling account of the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the camp where 
his regiment was stationed. He spoke of 
Sam's death as if it were impossible to grieve 
for him, as did the grandmother in Tennyson's 
song: 

"But how can I weep for Willy, he has but gone for an 

hour, — 
Gone for a minute, my son, firom this room into the 

next; 
I, too, shall go in a minute. What time have I to 

be vert?" 

till Say actually grew alarmed lest George, 
too, should be taken away. But God had 
still plenty of good hard work for him to do 
on the earth, — work which is not all accom- 
plished yet, though he does with his might 
what his hands finds to do, day by day. 

Mr. Lee was also gladdened by a letter from his 
favorite, full of gratitude for the minister's counsels 
and prayerS; and for God's unbounded mercy. 
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And it was in these days that Say began 
to look upon Sam's death as a blessing rather 
than a punishment Her dear brother was 
now released from the pain and suffering to 
which he had been always subject, free from 
all temptation, and was safe and at rest. She 
could see that his death had been sanctified 
to both George and herself, helping to bring 
them to Christ, and though she mourned for 
his loss, she could, sometimes, thank God that 
He had done all in wisdom and love. 

Now, too. Say and Lottie became fast friends; 
and many a pleasant evening they went off 
together to the little prayer-meeting in the vestry 
where Say had been once before with Laura 

■ 

Bruce. There may have been mistakes made, 
and funny things may have been said, — there 
generally will be found somewhat to criticise and 
cavil at, if that is what one goes to a social 
prayer-meeting for, — but Say was thinking liow 
more of the spirit than of the words, more of 
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the matter than the manner; and so the girls 
both got much spiritual strength and comfort. 
Say often wished to take her sister Clara 
with them, but that unfortunate study-hour inter- 
fered. Mattie's last injunction to her had been 
that she should care for her spiritual welfare. 
^ She 11 be your care now, Say," she had said. 
"I can't watch over her any longer; only pray 
for her"; and, at first, this responsibility had 
been very distasteful, and even painful, for 
Sabrina felt that the Uind could not lead the 
blind; but now that her sight was restored, 
she longed and yet dreaded to speak with 
Clara of God and her duty toward Him; it 
was so hard; almost impossible for her. She 
took refuge in prayer, asking for guidance that 
she might live in Christ, and then that she 
might have words given her to speak for 
Christ 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE OIBLS' PBAYEB-MEETItrCL 




'<If ye 9liall ask anything in my name, I will do it' 
Our Satiour, 

OTTIE," said Say to Miss Le 
Gru, one morning when they were 
alone together in the painting-room, 
" do you know anything about the 
girls' prayer-meeting?" for Say, now feeling 
the great love of God, was longing to work 
for him. 

"I am ashamed to say I don't. You see 
I am a new scholar, and. a wonderfully stupid 
one at best. I ought to have thought of it 
before. Bessie Rogers will know all about 
it There she is, in the entry, now. Let us 
strike while the iron is hot; we may not 
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have so good a chance again, soon. Shall I 
caU her?" 

" Oh, do," said Say. 

'^ Bessie! Bessie BogersI come here a mo- 
ment, please. Are there a dozen Bcssies, or 
are you the ' nine small children * of the Rog- 
ers household?" she continued, as the whole 
group of girls came to the door of the paint- 
ing-room, which they were not allowed to enter 
without permission. 

''Any way, one at a time will do, now," 
as Bessie entered the room and closed the 
door after her. 

"Oh, how lovely!" she said, going up to 
Miss Hackett, and looking over her shoulder 
at the picture she was finishing. It was a 
study in oils, — a fence corner, — the brown 
rails covered here and there with hanging 
moss and grey, green lichens. From the 
grass below grew clumps of golden-rod and 
drooping ferns, while bright-eyed asters, reach- 

19 
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ing out their purple heads, peered through the 
bars and nodded in the breeze. 

"I am glad you like it," answered Say. 
"I sketched it in crayons when I was at home 
last summer. It is to be my Christmas pres- . 
ent to Mrs. Lee ; but do n't you mention itl 
However, that is not what we wanted you 
for," she continued, rising and taking the pic- 
ture from the easel and turning it to the 
wall. " We want to ask you about the 
girls' prayer-meeting. Where does it meet, and 
do many attend it?" 

"Oh, Miss Hackett," said Bessie. 

"Well, what is it?" 

"•We don't have any meeting at all, now. 
We haven't had any this year. I am so 
ashamed and so sorry. Last year we met, a 
few of us, in my room for a half-hour, Sat^ 
urday night; but most of the girls would 
rather stay down in the ball playing and 
singing. You know it is the only evening in 
the week that we have no study hours, and 
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the others were tired and went to bed early. 
Only a few came, and it was hard to coax 
any of them to take part, and sometimes I 
had to do everything myself, except the sing- 
ing. It was so hard, I was afraid the girls 
would think I wanted to set myself above 
them, and wished them to come for me to 
read the Bible and pray at them. I was half 
afraid it would do more harm than good. 
One day no one came. I kept the half-hour 
by myself; and you know how much there 
was to do Commencement time, so no one 
ever came then; and the last week, I am 

ashamed to say, I forgot to keep the half-hour 

« 

myself. This year I Ve not had the courage to 
start it, I failed so miserably last year. You 
know Maggie Bradlee is not here this year. 
I used to depend upon her." 

"Didti't any of the teachers help you?" 
asked Miss Le Gru. 

"No," said Bessie; "I once hinted to Miss 
Wilson about it, and she said, — you know the 
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Wdkj she talks, — she was very glad I was so 
yery reliable. She was very sure she could 
trust me with the care of it. I was so in 
hopes when you came, — you remember that 
morning when you helped us sing ' Cross and 
Crown ' — I was so in hopes that you would 
want to come." 

"I did want to at first," said Miss Hackett, 
"but nobody asked me." 

"Maybe I ought' to have spoken to you, but 
it seemed as if I were preaching prayer-meet- 
ing to everybody, everywhere I went, till the 
girls actually seemed to get out of the way 
when they saw me coming, and I thought it 
might be presumptuous for me to speak to 
you about it." 

" We must start the meeting again," said 
Say. 

" And you will help, Miss Hackett ? " said 

> 

Bessie, joyfully. 
"Of course," answered Say. 
'^ And you, too, Miss Le Gru ? " and as she 
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8miled her assent^ Bessie continued; ''I'm so 
glad. It's too good, almost." 

"I will speak to Miss Wilson," said .Say, 
"about the best time and place for holding our 
meeting, soon. I don't quite like Saturday 
night. The girls are tired, then; and it seems 
like giving the Lord the leavings, — a poor 
corner of time that we don't much care for." 

" And we ought to give of the best," said 
Miss Le Gru. 

" There 's the bell," said Bessie ; " I must 
run, but I 'm so glad I " 

Before the day was over, Say, for she was 
in earnest now, found time to go to Miss 
Wilson. "We want to start the prayer-meeting 
again. Miss Wilson. Saturday night seems 
hardly the best time. Don't we need it more 
in the middle of the week?" 

"Yes," replied Miss Wilson; "it might be 
a good thing, a very good thing; but the girls 
are busy then, very busy; I am very much afraid 
they would n't go." 
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"If we could only meet in the library after 
school, Wednesdays," suggested Say, " now that 
the girls walk in the mornings. I thought it 
might be better to meet there, for then all 
the girls would feel more at liberty to come, 
than if it were held in one of the scholar's 
or teacher's rooms; and besides, it would be 
so much pleasanter to have the cabinet organ 
when we sing." 

"I am very sorfy not to be able to oblige 
you,' Miss Hackett; but Miss Jordan practices 
on the library piano at that hour." 

" Could n't you change her hour ? " ventured 
Say, for she meant to be brave. 

"It would be very inconvenient, impossible, 
I might say," rejoined Miss Wilson. "It would 
make confusion . throughout all the music classes. 
I am very sorry, very sorry indeed." 

"So am I very sorry," echoed Say, with a 
sigh. "Well, we must do the best we can, 
then. They can meet in my room. It is larger 
than Bessie's." 
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"Why, do you intend to meet with them, 
Miss Hackett?" 

"Yes; Bessie wishes it. Do you object?" 

" Oh no,, not at all. It is a very unusual 
thing, but it is very proper, if the young 
ladies wish it; perfectly proper; but I did 
not know you had been in the habit of attend- 
ing the meeting since you came' here." 

"Nor have I; but it is never too late to 
mend, I hope," answered Say, as she left the 
room. So it was decided that they should 
meet in Miss Hackett's room, Wednesday after- 
noon, when school was over. Miss Le Gru 
and Bessie were coming; that would do to 
start with; for was not the promise given to 
" two or three " ? As they were to meet in 
Say's room, she mentioned it to Clara, leaving 
it optional with her to come or not. She 
could do as she pleased. To her surprise, as 
she came up from the painting-room, Wednes- 
day night, she found Clara there before her, 
— the room in nice order, and their hymn- 
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books brought up from the library, where 
they were kept for evening devotions. 

"Thank you," said Say, with a bright 
smile; "you £tre a thoughtful young woman, 
and have saved me the journey down again." 

Miss Le Gru and Bessie soon came, and 
after a moment or two of silent prayer, they 
sang the sweet hymn^ "Depth of mercy," and 
then Say read from the ninth chapter of Dan- 
iel, his confession of sin and his prayer for 
Jerusalem; and when she had finished, she 
opened a little book which lay upon the table, 
saying, " Mr. Lee lent me this book, and there 
is something in it about the chapter which I 
have just read." So from "The Still Hour," 
she read them the account of Daniel's prayer 
and God's speedy answer. 

"I liked it so I wanted you to hear it," 
she. said, as she closed the book. 

"I never thought of prayer being answered 
quite like that," said Lottie. "I knew it was 
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answered, but I never thought of looking for an 
answer right away." 

"But it seems we have a right to," sug- 
gested Bessie. " Of course if it does n't come, 
we are not to fret, but wait patiently." 

Then they all knelt and prayed, one after 
the other. They were short, earnest prayers, 
and broken, too, somewhat; for there was the 
natural shyness of telling to God all their 
longings and desires, with others to hear. It 
was hardest for Say, always reticent; now with 
not only Lottie and Bessie there, whom she did 
not mind so much, for they could understand 
and join with her, but Clara, her sister, who 
knew her many faults and failures. It seemed 
very hard. She would watch- her more than 
ever, after this; and "if I should go wrong 
again' — thought Say, "but I must act right 
now." So in her heart she said, "Lord, help 
me, help me to pray as if with Thee alone " ; 
and then she opened her lips, confessing to 
God . her weakness and sins, asking forgiveness 
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and help, God's spirit to keep her from fall- 
ing, His presence with ihem gathered there in 
His name^ and with the school, and then gave 
herself and all she loved into His« huQds to 
be kept forever. 

And the Lord heard and answered. When 
they arose, all their eyes were dim, but their 
hearts were glad, and they found in their books 
the hymn, ^'Just as I am," and sang once 
more before they separated. But their little 
meeting had bound them all more closely to- 
gether. They were more thoughtful, considerate 
and self sacrificing, not only among themselves, 
but with others, so that those with watchful 
eyes might have known that they had been 

with Jesus. 

Miss Wilson, passing through the hall in the 

right wing, third story, heard voices singing, 

and Say's ringing out joyously in 

' God is love, I know, I feel, 
Jesus weeps and loves me stiU**; 
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and, walking slowly, and lingering by the door 
a moment, half-listening, she heard, — 

**I have long withstood his grace; 
Oft provoked him to His foce; 
Would not hearken to His calls, 
Grieved Him by a thousand falls." 

The tears stood in her eyes as she turned 
away. Say had sung heartily as unto the Lord, 
and Miss Wilson was touched. "It is true," 
she said, — **' Would not hearken to his calls.' 
There is Miss Hackett, having the prayer-meeting 
in her room. I might have helped; I ought 
not to have minded a little trouble"; and she 
passed down stairs softly, with a restless, 
uneasy feeling. The next week they met again 
in Say's room. Clara was there as before, 
and after a quiet, happy half hour had passed, 
left the room with Miss Le Gru. They walked 
to the window in the hall and stood there 
silent for a moment, looking at the pale, blue 
sky, the water, peaceful and still, and the 
bare, brown elms and maples, the multiplied 
ramification of their branches showing clear 
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and distinct without their summer robe of 
green. Lottie thought of the Psalm which 
had just been read, — "Praise ye the Lord, 
both young men and maidens, old men and 
children." "Yes, and work for Him, too," 
thought she; so, throwing her arm over Clara's 
shoulder, and turning to her suddenly, she said, 
"Clara, I wish you would pray, too, in the 
meeting." 

" I thought I was too young," she answered, 
simply. 

"Do you think you are a Christian?" as^ed 
Lottie. 

"I hope so," said Clara, softly. 

"How long is it since you hoped so?" 
asked Lottie, half wonderingly; for she thought 
if Say had known this,, she would surely 
have spoken of it before. 

"Since the last prayer-meeting," answered 
Clara. " When Say prayed and we sang, < Just 
as I am,' I could not help it. I think I 
gave myself to Jesus then." Lottie's eyes 
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filled with grateful tears. Were their prayers 
to be answered so soon? Could she ever 
doubt again that prayer was answered? and 
she felt with shame, " / was n't even expecting 
it, and I ought to have been." And Say, — 
her cup of joy seemed overflowing. 

The prayer-meeting met once more in the 
right wing, third story; but that Wednesday 
the little room was filled. Bessie and Clara, 
after praying for help to speak wisely, had 
both invited some of their friends to join the 
little praying circle, and were almost surprised 
as one and another answered, " Yes ; I '11 
come and be glad to; I didn't know of it 
before " ; and one young girl said to her 
room-mate, '' Miss Le Gru goes, and Clara says 
she praytf, and as if she meant it, too." '^I 
guess she tj a Christian," the other replied; 
•'for I got into a perfect gale to-day in 
vocal class, and made all the girls burst out 
laughing ; and* when Miss Le Gru spoke to me, 
I'm sure I don't know what possessed me, 
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but I said something horridly impndent, I 
know, for the girls made great eyes at me; 
but; instead of getting mad as a March hare, 
and scolding right and left, as she used to, 
she just flushed a little and bit her lips; and, 
as I kept on cutting up, she said, very soberly, 
* Since you are unwilling to attend to the les- 
son yourself, or to allow any one else to do 
so, you need not remain here any longer. 
You may return to the school-room.' I was 
too astounded to answer her back. I 'd no 
idea the little woman could put on so much 
dignity. I went out as crest-fallen as could 
be, — like a whipped spaniel. As for the 
prayer-meeting, I 'm going. I Ve a good deal 
of faith in the little LeGru since my defeat." 

Say and Clara brought in chairs from^ Miss 
Le Gru's chamber. There was room for them 
all to-day J but what would they do if any more 
should wish to come the next week? But be- 
fore the time came, a way was made. 

«<Were there many at the prayer-meetingi 
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yesterday, Miss Hackett ? " asked Miss Wilson, 
the next day. 

'^Yes, quite a number. My room was almost 
crowded." 

'*You were there, then?" continued the pre- * 
ceptress. 

" Yes, of course." 

"But I thought you wanted all the day-light 
just now to paint in. The days are growing 
so very much shorter." 

" ' Neither will I oflFer burnt offerings unto 
the Lord my God of that which doth cost me 
nothing,' " answered Say. 

"Do you really enjoy those school-girl mee^ 
ings ? " 

" Indeed, I do ; and what is more, I think 
they do me good. I would not miss them now 

« 

for anything." 

" Why do n't you ask> me to come ? " 
" I ask you to come ? " said Say, with a 
little thrill, for she could not tell whether the 
preceptress was in earnest or not; so she 
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answered half in sport, " My dear Miss Wil- 
son/' — here Say made a profound bow, "please 
consider yourself invited to the girls' prayer- 
meeting, third story, right wing, at the room of 
Miss Sabrina Hackett, j^ainting and drawing 
teacher, any and every Wednesday afternoon 
that you can find it convenient to be present. 
Though," she added, laughing, "I don't know 
where you could sit unless it is on the bed. 
But I do wish you would come." 

"Why not meet in the library next week? 
and then you'll not be so crowded," suggested 
Miss Wilson. 

*' Oh, can we ? I thought we couldn't have 
the room. It's Miss Jordan's practice-hour, you 
know." 

" Yes, I remember ; but I can change that 
with a little trouble," said Miss Wilson. 

" But it is too baffl to trouble yon," an- 
swered Say, thoughtfully. "It is so hard to 
change the practice hours after they are ar- 
ranged for the term." 
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"And you are not going to allow me to oflFer 
any burnt offerings?" and so the matter was 
settled, and the meetings were to be held hence- 
forth in the library. It was not wholly easy 
for Miss Wilson to make this little acknowl- 
edgment and concession. She was much older 
than Miss Hackett. It was very disagreeable to 
have other people making new plans and sugges- 
tions. It was very much more proper for them 
to come from the preceptress. She did not really 
own, even to herself, that these were her rea- 
sons for denying Say*s request; yet, they did 
influence her. It was true, that to chauge the 
practice hours, after they were all arranged, 
was no small task, and she had excused her 
refusal on that ground; but since the night of 
the first meetmg, she had had small comfort. 
Say^s voice in the hymn sounded in her ears, 
and, more than that, her earnest face and ways 
were a constant rebuke to her. One' would 
think that wherever she went, each girl in school 

was singing that self-same old Sunday-School 
20 
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hymn, bringing Miss Hackett and the prayer- 
meeting forever to her mind. Perhaps if she 
should once meet with the girls at then* 
Wednesday afternoon gathering, her conscience 
would let her rest. But, though the lamp of 
faith did burn dim, there was a spark of grace 
there yet. Though the cares of the school 
and her position as preceptress may have 
tended to make her selfish and unstable, yield- 
ing up principle at times for the sake of 
worldly advantage, or to gain the good will 
of her employers, still, she was a Christian, 
a diamond, though perchance a small one, rough 
and unpolished, but a diamond still. So the 
Lord gave her no peace till she had satisfied 
her conscience by encouraging the prayer-meet- 
ing. 




CHAPTER XVII. 



HOW TO TEACH DRAWING. 




" He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in 
much." — Our Saviour, 

HE school prayer-meeting did not 
hinder Say's work in her own special 
department. The "fervent in spirit" 
did not conflict with the "diligent in 
business." This little rest from school care 
refreshed her. It was good for a while to 
forget the painting-room, to forget the new pat- 
terns to be made for beginners in drawing, 
the study in oils to be finished for Laura Bruce 
to copy, and the half dozen pastels which she 
was working on, keeping them a little in ad- 
vance of the scholars. It was good to take off 
her big apron and protecting sleeves, to wash 

807 
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her hands grimed with crayon, throw open the 
room windows, and then lock the door on all 
her cares and take a half hour's respite. Then 
she would return the next morning before break- 
fast, rested in body and spirit, with a new 
stock of patience and fresh skill in her fingers; 
and this work, too, she did "heartily, as to the 
Lord." It was the Lord's work she was copy- 
ing, and could she dare make it other than 
true? So she put the stains of brown and 
crimson tenderly on the blackberry vine, trail- 
ing across the projecting root of an old stump 
in the foreground, and stroked the blue sky of the 
distance with its one or two fleecy clouds, lovingly. 

" ' How. doth the little busy bee improve each 
shining hour,' " said Lottie Le Gru one morn- 
ing, taking up the last sketch and looking, 
first at the picture and then at Say. " Who 
is going to copy this ? " 

"Bessie Rogers. She works very nicely now. 
She is slow, but sure. Then she shall paint 
BoniQ simple little flowers from nature." 
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"That won't suit the Madam; she will want 
a big, showy picture to exhibit." 

'' Whom do you mean ? " asked Say. " Bes- 
sie's mother, or Mrs. Perry ? " 

"Mrs. Perry, of course." 

"I can't help it if it doesn't suit her. If 
I'm at the head of this department, she must 
be taught what I . think to be the true way." 

"I'm afraid you'll get yourself into hot 
water, Say." 

" I can't help it if I do," was the answer. 

"But you look awfully solemn about it," said 
Lottie. " What is up, now ? -Has anything hap- 
pened to-day ? " for she saw a slight shade on 
Say's face, which she did not like, as if some- 
thing had just occurred to vex her* 

"Nothing worth speaking of, only Mrs. Trav- 
ers's colored man just brought me a note from 
her, saying she wants Alicia to begin in oil 
immediately. She wishes her to finish a picture 
for her father by New Year's." 

"Does she know anything about colors?" 
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asked Lottie. ''Has she done anything in 
crayons ? " 

."No, nothing at all. The water- colors she 
did before I came, are miserable. In the first 
place, the flowers are like nothing that ever 
grew in earth or water, either in shape or 
color; and then she did them by 'theorems,* 
fitting to the flower any sort of leaves that 
came most handy. That bunch of violets was 
the best. The arrangement of colors was 
very pretty, though that, of course, was her 
teacher's work, — the woman must have had 
some idea of effect, — but the flowers were 
those of the Viola pedata, while the leaves, 
which ought to have been palmate shape, you 
know, all cleft and cut up like your fingers, 
were a cross between grape leaves and those 
of that common Viola Canadensis." 

"Why don't you advise her not to begin 
yet?" said Miss LeGru. 

" Have n*t I ? " answered Say. " She 's been 
talking about it this month or more, and IVe 
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told her, trying to rouse a little ambition and 
discover somewhere in her a morsel of either 
latent talent or patience; but I thought it a 
waste of time and good paint for her to 
touch colors till she could draw a little bet- 
ter. I gave her a box to copy. I couldn't 
find anything much easier. She made such a 
mess of it I The lines were not true, nor 
anything about it right, at all. She works 
very carelessly, you know." 

"You have her sister, haven't you? Is she 
any better?" 

"Yes," answered Say. "She does well; 
has real taste, and finishes up her work beau- 
tifully, — much better than her elder sister. If 
her mother had wished Aer to try oil-painting, 
I wouldn't have objected in the slightest, but 
would have been thankful," 

" What are you going to do about it ? " 
said Miss Le Gru. 

" Why, write her mother what I would advise, 
telling her frankly that I can't promise that 



Alicia shall finish the picture. If her mother 

thea wishes her to take lessons, well and good ; 

my conscience will be clear in the matter." 
" If you keep away a painting scholar, even 

for a few days, and the fifty dollars that 

would follow, you'll get into diflBc^lty with 

the Perrys. They have their per cent, this 

year, don't they, of whatever comes in to this 

department ? " Say nodded. " Why not let her 

begin and then help her out with the picture. 

You could easily finish it ofi^, for her." 

" You, the out-spoken Lottie Le Gru, advise me 
to do that ? " cried Say, flushing indignantly. 

"No, you little Hatchett ; I only wanted to 
stir you up a little; but other teachers do do 
it, and really think it perfectly right, — send home 
pictures as their scholars', work, that the girls' 
themselves have hardly touched." 

"I know they do. Miss Brooks told me, 
herself, that she let one of her scholars paint 
for weeks on a picture, when she. knew, all the 
time, that every stroke of the girl's work would 
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have to be brushed out. She said it kept the 
child busy, and amused her for the time being, 
and at length, when she had a good opportu- 
nity, she sat down with the poor girl, rubbed 
her work all out, and did it over for her, her- 
self. Miss Brooks may have felt all right about 
it. I 'm sure she had no conscientious scruples 
whatever in regard to the matter; but I can't 
do so." 

There's Mrs. Perry in the entry," said 
Lottie. "I know her 'as the blind man knows 
the cuckoo, — by the bad voice'; and she's 
aiming for your room sure as — a gun. I 'II 
imnish. K I want to like her just a little, I 
must keep out of her way." 

Mrs. Perry entered without knocking, or even 
speaking, at first, and began looking around, 
reading the names on the back of the crayon- 
ings that were pinned in a long line on one 
side of the room, taking them down, one after 
another, and examining them; then she looked 
through the pictures on the easels, turned those 
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round that were leaning against - the walls, and 
bent over them, her sharp grey eyes searching 
out the names written in the corners. She 
was a little near-sighted, with a quick, nervous 
mann.er, who, as she went bobbing her head up 
and down, her funny little train vibrating with 
her sudden movements, always reminded Lottie 
Le Gru of a bird picking up crumbs ; so she 
generally called her "the robin." Lottie's nick- 
name seemed to Say more and more applicable 
to Mrs. Perry, as she watched the sudden, 
jerky motions of her head and trail. She 
went, next, to the drawer, where half-finished 
water colors were kept, and pried into its 
contents, disarranging the whole pile. She then 
turned round to Say, who was quietly continu- 
ing her work, with, " I see nothing here of 
Alicia Traverses. What is she painting, now?' 

"Nothing at all, Mrs. Perry." 

"But she has been in your department u 
term or two, and she is one of the older 
scholars. You certainly ought to have her 
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painting in oils by this time. Besides, her 
parents are so much pleased when she has a 
fine picture to show.* She must be encouraged 
and made to do well, for she has younger 
sisters, you know. What is she at work on, 
now ? " 

"Pencilings, mostly. I've allowed her to do 
one or two crayons, for a change, to satisfy 
her desire for a large picture, they work 

f 

up so much faster; but she needs, most of 
all, to learn carefulness, and get a true eye. 
She can learn that better in drawing, and 
with less expense for lessons and materials." 

" The Traverses are wealthy, and it is not 
necessary to consider the outlay in their case. 
Besides, her mother- told me, yesterday, she 
thought Alicia ought to have begun oil paint- 
ing long ago. I trust you have put no obsta- 
cles in her way, Miss Hackettj we want the 
painting-class as large as may be." 

"So do I, Mrs. Perry; as large as may 
• be, honestly. I only speak for myself, b\Lt 1 
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conid not feel it right to encourage her to 
begin in oil when 1 don't think it really best 
for her, though the Traverses may be fully able 
to give or throw away the fifty dollars of 
tuition." 

"But," continued Mrs. Perry, "if Alicia 
should paint a picture by New Year's, as Mrs. 
Travers mentioned, yesterday, it would be worth 
to them more than fifty dollars of tuition." 

" If she could do it," answered Say, " it might 
be so; but she cannot. It is utterly impos- 
sible. She has neither ability, talent nor 
patience. She couldn't do it in twice that 
length of time." 

" But you ought to give such scholars as 

# 

Alicia more help. Miss Hackett. You could 
touch up her picture for her, and finish it oflF a 
little, so that her lack of skill would not be 
noticed. Our painting-teacher at Okneoko always 
did so. It makes the department much more 

« 

popular, and you are sure of some fine pictures 
to Bhow at the end of the year." 
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"That may be all very true," said Say 
*'No doubt your teacher did what she thought 
best; but I could not do that. I came to 
teach, not to do the girls' work for them. I 
am always willing and glad to tell them, and 
show them how to do anything, — everything, — 
which I know myself; but to paint their pic- 
tures for them is more than I can do. I would 
rather teach them to touch up their own paint- 
ings. I can't do it for them, even if they do 
seem to work less rapidly, and if they have 
fewer pictures to exhibit at the end of the year. 
I hope they will make up for it by doing 
more after they leave school." 

" I think you are altogether too punctilious 
and over-nice in this matter," said Mrs. Perry, 
as she left the room. Nevertheless, in her heart 
she respected Miss Hackett more than ever. 
So Say at last took her place, as Lottie Ijc Gru 
had said, "on her lofty pedestal beside 'the 
angeV" — working not *'to seem," but "to be." 
She had once been partly swept away by the 
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current, but now she waS stronger for the right, 
and the little victory of that day, though it 
brought her some vexation at the time, was only 
one of the surface troubles; and she found, too, 
that the worldly-wise proverb, "Honesty is the 
best policy," held true, as it always does; for, 
when her pupils' parents found that Miss Hack- 
ett did not encourage their children to continue 
in her classes unless * they showed some ability, 
they were anxious that all their girls should 
try with her, a term or two, in order to dis- 
cover whether they had talent; feeling sure that 
their teacher would never encourage them to con- 
tinue their eflForts if they developed none. 

Since the second school prayer-meeting, and 
Clara's simple confession. Say's and Lottie's 
faith in prayer had been greatly strengthened. 
Say had thought much of the verse quoted to 
her one morning, by Mr. Lee, "If two of 
you shall agrqe on earth as touching anything 
that they shall ask, it shall be done for them 
of my Father which is in heaven"; and| with 
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Lottie, she liad made a list of teachers and 
scholars, and together they had agreed to pray 
every night and morning ' for the two whosQ 
names came in order on their paper. When 
Say opened her " Daily Food " the evening 
after her little talk with Mrs. Perry, her "List 
for Prayer " fell on the floor. She picked it 
up, looked at it, and found that the names 
for that night were the principal and •his wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. Perry. She put the paper back 
in her little book and started for the hall, 
which was empty and deserted, with only one 
jet of gas dimly burning; and she began 
walking up and down with her hands folded 
behind her. By-and-by the gas went out, and 
Clara, opening the door of their room, called 
out, " Say, do come to bed, you are tired 
euough, I know." 

"I can't yet; good-night, dear," answered 
Say, and resumed her iralk. The door closed, 
and she was alone. There seemed no help 
for her. She did not like Mn and Mra« 
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Perry; she never could, nor would. She did 
not wish to lower herself suflBciently to be on 
iriendly terms with them. Mr. Perry's ideas 
of women's education made her^ if not almost 
despise him, at least wish to tliink as^ little 
about . him as possible. And as for Mrs. 
Perry, had she not seen, that very nighty the 
one slice of cold bread and glass of water 
sent ujf to Miss Brigham's room, who, fi:x)m 
over-work, was worn out and ill, and so could 
not go down to tea? Had not she seen her, 
the morning before, when "little Johannah," in 
waiting on the table, had spilled part of a 
tumbler of water over her dres§, jump up 
from her seat and scold "the little hussy" 
before the whole table-full of girls and teach- 
ers, almost boxing the child's ears, and hurt- 
ing her more cruelly than if she had really 
done it ? And then had n't she stood there, 
half breakfast - time, rubbing and rubbing and 
rubbing to get her dress dried, whilst poor 
Johannah crept; around with a frightened face. 
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till every drop in Say's veins was boiling? 
Wasn't she always saying ugly, sharp things, 
injuring Say's influence among the girls, inter- 
fering with her department and her scholars ? 
Hadn't she roused her indignation that very 
day, and stirred up all her old feelings of 
dislike? Pray for her? Bahl She could 
not do it. But then, she had promised, and 
Say knew she was not feeling as a Christian 
should. To pray for Mrs; Perry, when she 
did not like her one whit, — never did, — never 
could, — never would, — and what was more, 
never wished to, — she knew would be mock- 
ery; and she did not dare to insult the Lord 
by doing that, neither did she. dare to go to 
sleep without praying; for hadn't she prom- 
ised? 

So she walked up and down the hall in the 
dark, and the town clock slowly struck the 
hour, and she counted, one by one, the eleven 
strokes. Then she put her thought and feeling 
into words: '^What is she so hateful for? I 
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can't like her; but if she dies and is a Chris* 
tian and goes to heaven, and if we are there 
together, I shall have to, I suppose. " But I do 
desire we may be better strangers." Then she 
remembered, "This commandment have we from 
Him, that he who loveth God, love his brother 
also." But why wasn't there something lov- 
able about her, then. The Lord does not want 
people to love what is hateful. Then the verse, 
"If God so love us, we ought also to love 
one another," passed through her mind. That 
came nearer home. "God so loved us." 

Say stopped at the end of the hall by the 
window, and knelt down. "If God can love 
us who are so wicked, — Gtod, so high and 
holy, — love me, when I have denied him, did 
not even believe on him, — I am not fit to 
judge her. God forgive me I ' God so loved 
us.' I cannot dare to feel unkindly now. God 
pitied me when I was so far wrong. I can, 
at least, pity and feel sorry for her. She hurts 
herself, most. I cannot judge her when I know 
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myself, so well, how .easy it is to sin." At 
last, Say could pray. When she said '' Our 
Father," as had been the habit of her child- 
hood, she was not forced to pause at '' forgive 
us our debts"; but said it sincerely. At last, 
long after twelve, with feet and fingers chilled 
with cold, but with a glowing heart, she crept 
to her room and undressed in the dark. The 
next morning she came down to breakfast, and 
went out of her wfty, prompted by some strange 
kindly influence, to say " Good morning " to Mr. 

< 

Perry. • 

He stopped her with, "Did not I hear you 
moving about in your room very late last night? 
You must take care of your health. Miss Hackett. 
My wife says you are so faithful a teacher 
we can't afford to let you get sick. You look 
tired. I have to drive out in the country this 
afternoon, and I'm sure the ride will do you 
good; so obey orders, and be ready, after 
school." On her way up stairs, after break- 
fast. Say heard Mrs. Perry's sharp voice ring- 
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ing along the upper hall. ^'Scolding the small 
servant, as usual,'* was her first thought, and 
there, sure enough, was Johannah, holding a 
big coal-hod in both hands, the verj picture 
of despair. '^Haven't I told you, again and 
again, never to leave that in the hall?" 
"Sure," said the frightened child, "ye told 
me always to run when Miss Jenny called. 
Indade, ma'am, I didn't know where else to 
put it." "And my new wrapper," continued 
Mrs. Perry, "only finished yesterday, — torn the 
first morning! What are you standing there 
for? Take it down stairs as fast as you can 
trot, you lazy trollop ; and do n't be gone all 
day, either." Any other morning. Say would 
have swept by in just indignation; but, to-day, 
she was sorry for both mistress and maid; so 
she said, "It is unfortunate, Mrs. Perry; your 
wrapper looked so bright and pretty as you 
came down. Is it torn badly?" 
Mrs. Perry showed the rent, not large, but 
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with ragged; raveled edgeS; — a most miserable 
tear to disfigure a new gown. 

"It is not worth minding so much," half 
apologized Mrs. Perry; "but the carelessness 
of these servants is intolerable: and then I 

' r 

never could d^m a rent respectably." 

" I want you to do something for me, Mrs. 
Perry," said Say. "Let me take your wrapper 
this evening. There is one accomplishment of 
mine which I'm more proud of than either 
painting or singing, and I want a chance to 
show it off. It is darning. Grandmamma 
Savery taught me, and Clara used to say she 
rather enjoyed ha,ving one of my dams in her 
dress, it was as good as embroidery. Even 
sister Mattie, who does everything, says she can't 
equal me ; so you can trust me, you see." 

A little while before the gas was turned off, 
Say, with tired eyes, a small ache in her back, 
and a big sigh of relief, threw the wrapper 
over her arm and ran down to Mrs. Perry's 
room. " Gome in," said she, in answer to Say's 
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knock. "What! you haven't finished it? It is 
beautifully done. It ts an accomplishment I 
think I shall like the dress a little better than 
ever, now." 

"But what are you doing with that pretty 
calico, Mrs. Perry?" asked Say/ 

"Making baby-clothes. I went to see Johan- 
nah's mother to-day, and she has a dear little 
baby, and next to nothing for it to wear; so 
I've been at work this evening. Haven't I 
done pretty well?" and she held up the little 
garment. 

Say walked off to her room, much to her 
astonishment, almost, if not quite, loving Mr& 
Perry. 





CHAPTER XVm. 

WHO SHALL LEAD THE FIBST MEETING? 

" Neglect not the gift that is in thee." — St. Paul, 
** Lord, teach us to pray." — One of the disciples. 

OTH Mr. and Mrs. Lee had 
been greatly interested in the 
establishment of the school prayer- 
meeting. They recognized it as a 
powerful instrument for good, and felt that the 
Lord had, as it were, given His sanction to 
the efforts of the two teachers, by blessing 
that first gathering to Clara's conversion. Mr. 
Lee had often wondered why the ladies of his 
congregation had no such meeting. He knew 
that pastors generally encouraged the establish- 
ment and support of such gatherings for prayer. 
He remembered that, in his childhood's home, 

827 
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he had heard the venerable pastor who minis- 
tered to the wants of those simple country 
people, read firom the pulpit, Sabbath after Sab- 
bath, with his customary weekly notices, "The 
female prayer-meeting will meet Thursday after- 
noon, as« usual, at the house of Mrs. ," and 

when a very little child, his mother would 
sometimes take him with her. He could recall 
the sweet faces of dear old ladies who were in 
the habit of assembling thus from week to week, 
their feeble voices growing tremulous with 
fervor and pathos as they sang from the " Vil- 
lage Hjmns." Sometimes, when the meeting 
was held where there were children in the fam- 
ily, they, too, would sit in the room for a while, 
would hear the singing, and perhaps each say a 
verse or a hymn. He could almost see the fire- 
place, with its black cranes and smoky back, 
and imagined himself standing before it once 
more. He had loved the faces he used to see 
there; and as one by one they had gone home 
to God, he felt that something was lost from 
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the old town; and that home could never be the 
same to him that it had been. "I wonder, 
Mary, that the ladies don't have a prayer-meet- 
ing here," he said to his wife. " So do I," 
was her answer ; but it never occurred to her to 
propose such a plan to them, herself. During the 
years of her boy's illness, she could not have 
undertaken the responsibility; now, she did not 
even think of it 

One evening in the Week of Prayer that 
opened the New Year, he alluded to this want 
in their church. He said that the female por- 
tion of his Society seemed always ready and 
eager to help on every good work. A large 
number of them had been present at the reli- 
gious services, thus far, throughout the week; 
and their pastor was glad that it was so; but, 
as it was not customary among them for the 
women to help on the service except by their 
presence, their silent prayers, or by song, he, 
for his own part, should feel strengthened and 
encouraged if they would meet occasionally to 
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pray amongst themselves for the church, its 
pastor, and the whole people. A few knowing 
looks werp cast from one to another on the 
men's side of the house; one good old man 
rose, as he said, to second their minister's mo- 
tion, and the women looked from one to 
another in silence, awaiting the time when Mr. 
Lee's benediction should loose their tongues; 
whilst one wise brother, whose faith in 
womanhood was small, shook his head gravely. 

As Mrs. Lee was passing out of the confer- 
ence room, one and another stopped her to dis- 
cuss the matter. 

" Mr. Lee said that he should preach at me, 
to-night," she remarked to a group of middle- 
aged ladies, who were eager to get a word 
with the minister's wife on the subject; "but 
I had no idea what his sermon was to be 
about." 

"He. is right, Mrs.* Lee," answered one. 
"We ought to hold a prayer-meeting; but how 
I should be able to attend, I don't see. I 
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only got out this evening because Thalia came 
home to-day, and is looking after things while 
I am off. I don't see what day we could have 
our meeting." 

" Nor where," suggested another. 

"But I'm very sure that hardly any one 
would be willing to take part," said a third. 
One good old lady, who, though very infirm, still 
managed to be present at almost every reli- 
gious service of the church, as she lived, so 
to speak, just under the droppings of the sane- 
tuary, paused a moment, leaning on her cane, 
to shake hands with Mrs. Lee. ^'I wish we 
could have a meetin', dear," said she. "I used 
to go to 'em when I fust got religion, and 
they were proper good ; but it 's twenty years 
and more sence they was gin' up." 

"Who'd lead the meeting?" queried one. 

"Why, Mrs. Lee, of coursft" answered 
another; and at that word Mrs. Lee slipped 
out, and waited in the shadow of a pillar in 
the vestibule till her husband made his ap|jeai> 
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ance, when she took liis ann and walked 
home; very silently. One of the loveliest 
ladies of the parish called upon her the next 
day./ She had long wanted something of the 
kind; she said; her health did not permit \lgt 
to go out evenings; she longed to attend some 
of these pleasant meetings of which she heard 
so much; but, if the ladies would only com^ 
together for prayer each Saturday afternoon, 
she could meet with them^ and it would be 
just the preparation needed for Sunday. As 
for herself, she lacked confidence. She would 
pray at home for the success of the enterprise, 
and encourage those who met by her presence. 
Mrs. Lee was in despair. Before Saturday, 
one and another and another had' visited her 
to exchange sentiments in regard to the ladies' 
prayer-meeting. They approved of the plan, 
and thought notice should be given the next 
Sabbath, so that all the women, &r or near, 
connected with their church, might feel that 
they were invited to attend. "After the thing 
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is once started," said they, ^'we can make our- 
own appointment, week by week, so that it 
need not be quite so public." 

As Say and Lottie entered the parsonage 
for their usual Saturday's call, ^Mrs. Lee came 
into the parlor to meet them, holding out her 
hands in a supplicatory manner. ''Don't speak 
of it, please do n't speak of it," said she. 
"I know, perfectly well, what you are going 
to say. It's just what every woman has said 
that' s been into our gate since Thursday even- 
ing. 'Mrs. Lee, don't you think we ought 
to have a prayer-meeting?' My dear girls, 
to be sure I do, and you are just the ones 
to help me. You have your school-meeting, 
and are used to it, by this time, and know 
just how to carry it on; so I shall deputize 
you to lead the first meeting." 

" Why, no, Mrs. Lee," answered Say. " It's your 
place." 

« That 's just what Tracy says. But it 's absurd. 
You see, I never prayed before anybody in my 
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life, — not even before Tracy, never; and it 
may seem strange to you for a minister's wife, 
but I never even went to a female prayer-meet- 
ing, and don't know anything about them except 
what you girls have told me of yours. There's 
where Tracy has the advantage of me. He used 
to go with his mother. When I was a girl at 
home, I never cared anything about such things ; 
indeed, I don't believe they kept up any such 
meeting. I never heard of it. I used to be so 
afraid in those days that the minister would pray 
for a revival, for fear I should be converted. 
I'm afraid I haven't so much faith, now; — 
but I went oflf to New York to visit my sister, and 
there was an evangelist preaching there, and I 
got interested in spite of myself. And then, 
you know, I was married only a little after, so 
I 've never had all these advantages which you are 
enjoying. I really think one of you will have 
to do it for me." 

"Say must do it, then," said Lottie Le Gra. 
« You do n't know what a jolly hand she is at it" 
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"Now, Mrs. Lee, you are hardly fair, I 
think," answered Say. " It does n't seem to 
me that we ought to attend that meeting. 
To be sure I would be glad to do so, and 
I think it is a capital idea; but if I go to 
three prayer-meetings a week, 'I'm afraid my 
private devotions will b^ somewhat limited. 
If I should give up the evening meeting, I 
might do it; but I don't want to lose that." 

"But, Sabrina Hackett," Mrs. Lee cried out, 
in consternation, "what shall we do if you 
girls do n't come ? Who 11 . pray ? It will 
have to be a Quaker meeting. There's no- 
body else will have the courage, but you. 
There's that dear Mrs. Austin says she wants 
to come, because she doesn't go out evenings; 
but she can't help us any, as she hasn't any 
confidence; and I don't know another soul 
who would, unless it's good old Mrs. Frank- 
lin, and she has such a wee bit of a voice 
that — Do you know Mr. Thompson, who has 
that strange impediment in his speech? Once, 
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when we first came here, before Tracy knew 
much about the people, he asked him to praj 
in one of our evening meetings, and the man 
excused himself by saying, 'I'm afraid I 
shouldn't be heard.' It will be just so with 
Mrs. Franklin; she can't be heard, I'm sure." 

*'And how about that dear Mrs. Icee?" 
asked Lottie. 

''I can't. I'm like all the rest; haven't 
a spark of courage." 

"Then you must try to get a little," re- 
joined Sabrina. ''Indeed, Mrs. Lee, I will 
try to come the first time, if I can, and 
afterwards, whenever it is possible for me to 
do so without neglecting my duty elsewhere. 
I shall be just as much^ interested in it as 
if I attended regularly; but I don't think I 
can be depended on as one of the pillars. 
There must be ladies enough in your church 
who can lead in prayer j besides, it would be 
just as hard for Lottie or me* to pray before 
them as it would be for them to do so be- 
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fore one another. But we can only try to 
forget that any one is present except the Fa- 
ther to whom we are speaking." ^ 

" Girls, you must come I " urged Mrs. Lee. 
" I shall feel dreadfully if you do n't ; and, Say, 
do you hunt up a chapter and get all ready 
to take charge of the meeting. If I can get it oflf 
on to any one else, I '11 do so ; but if not, I do n't 
see but you'll have to help us this first time, 
— that's a darling. When the ice is once 
broken, we sha'n't mind so mucli." And Say, 
quite unwillingly, consented. 

That day week, the inseparable music and 

painting teachers went together to the little 

church vestry, for that was the most central 

locality, besides being most' convenient for the 

infirm old lady whose early experience of such 

gatherings had been so happy. As they were 

brushing by the parsonage gate, Mrs. Lee 

opened her door, and, joining them, they all 

three walked on together. 

'^I 've decided to take charge of the meeting, 
22 
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myself, to-day, after all, Sabrina," said the min« 
ister's wife. "Tracy thought I ought to; and 
then," — sb6 hesitated, laughing softly to her- 
self, — "I can call upon any one I please, to 
pray, and needn't do it myself." 

"But you will, Mrs. Lee, won't you," asked 
Lottie. 

"I'm sure I can't tell. I don't feel much 
like it now. I may ask you two girls, may n't 
I ? " and then, as she . was going up the steps, 
she turned to them with an appealing, half-fright- 
ened look, "Oh, don't you dread it? Isn't it 
awful? What if there should be a room full I" 

There were half a dozen ladies present 
Mrs. Lee spoke with them in her merry, off- 
hand way, and then a hush seemed to fall upoD 
them all. Mrs. Lee spoke: 

"Perhaps, ladies, we may as well begin our 
exercises at once, and not wait for any others 
to come. We want to start our new enter- 
prise by being punctual." So she opened her 
Bible, read a chapter, selected a hymn, which 
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all sang, and then she looked from Say to 
Lottie, undecidedly, as if she hardly knew which 
she was addressing. *' Will Miss Le Gru lead 
us in prayer, and some one else follow her?" 
Lottie flushed up to her temples. She was 
not expecting to be called upon, first, before 
all those strangers, too; but she did not pause. 
As if nerving herself, she stood for a second, 
and then, kneeling down, she poured out such 
a natural, out-spoken, soulful petition, that it 
touched every heart. She seemed to forget the 
others present, and prayed as if alone with 
her God. After the first few faltering sen- 
tences, she forgot the customary plural number 
in presenting her requests, and prefaced them 
with, "I ask thee," "I pray thee," "Give 
me." When her short prayer was ended, -^ 
Lottie never thought, with the Pharisees, that 
she should be heard for her much speaking, — 

* 

there was a momentary pause; and, before Say 
could compose herself to continue the supplica- 
tion, another voice, distinct but low, filled the room. 
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t was Mrs. Lee, who could no longer delay, 
^ho felt she must venture now or not at all. 
Those who heard Mrs. Lee's first prayer never 
forgot it. It seemed that her whole soul was 
being poured forth in those fervid utterances, 
which followed each other as if they had been 
pent up so long that they must find their 
way, or her heart would break. The walls 
were broken down. After that, there was no 
lack of fi:eedom; and when they separated, 
each one felt in her heart, " It has been good for 
us to be here. Surely the Lord was in this 
place, and we knew it not." 

It had grieved Say that Miss Brigham had 
shown so little interest in their eflForts to meet 
with the scholars, and she was half inclined 
to complain of her backwardness. To-day, as 
they two were walking homeward, Say ques- 
tioned Lottie as to what the trouble could be, 
and why it was that Miss Brigham did not 
labor with them more cordially. 

*'Why, you dear child," Lottie repUed, ^'tho 
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good woman has conscientious scruples. She 
honestly does not approve of the girls' meet- 
ings; thinks they are uncalled for, unnecessary, 
and altogether out of rule; that's all the 
trouble. She is such a blessed mathematician, 
that everything she says and does has to be 
squared to a right line, with 'no variableness 
nor shadow of turning.' I beg your pardon, 
Say; I ought not to quote Scripture so lightly, 
but it is an old habit, and a precious bad 
one, too." 

"But how can she feel so?" asked Say. 

"I don't know, I'm sure; don't ask me; 
only she does. Like Watts's dogs, 'It is her 
nature to.' She's my angel, however, for all 
that." 

''That may be," answered Sabrina. "Still, 
I must say, your 'angel' frets and irritates 
me sadly by her precise rules and ways." 

"That's not fair," rejoined Lottie. "'Live 
and let live.' . You have your own ways, why 
shouldn't Miss Brigham have hers? Don't 



\ 
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you remember why the dogs and bears and 
lions should be let alone? — 'For God hath 
made them so/ My knowledge of hymns is 
very slight, and I have to fall back on those 
I learned ia childhood when I want a good 
quotation. Now don't you believe that Miss 
Brigham might say, 'Miss Hackett annoys me 
very much by her lack of rules, and careless 
ways ? ' " 

"But I'm not careless, Lottie." 

"No more are you when compared with me; 
but I've no doubt Miss Brigham found you so. 
She * has her good points, however, plenty of 
them; what's the use of our fretting over her 
queer ways? If she didn't have 'em she 
would n't be she. Wait till you 've known her 
as many years as I have, and then ydu '11 re- 
spect her, and love her some, too; though she 
is awfully particular. I wondered how you'd 
get along together when you first came; and 
she 's so fussy about her health. Did n't she use 
to tell you all her symptoms every night?" 
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'*Yes; and look hurt if I didn't inquire 
about them, every one in order, the first thing 
in the morning." 

^'I can imagine it; and that reminds me. 
When the school was at the other house, three 
years ago, where the rooms were heated by 
steam, one of the radiators burst one day. It 
was in Miss Brigham's recitation-room, and she 
called out, in great excitement, 'Run, girls, run 
for your lives.' Of course we all rushed out 
of the room, pell-mell; but I noticed that Miss 
Brigham went off into the little ante-room, the 
most dangerous place of all, and I couldn't 
imagine the reason, whether she did it irom 
bravado or to show us girls that there wasn't 
80 much danger as she had thought. So, when 
the disturbance was all over, I asked her about 
it, and if she wasn't at all frightened. 
• Oh, yes,' said she, ' I expected to be blown 
up, every minute; but I couldn't think of going 
out without my rubbers.'" 

Say laughed heartily. ''That is just an epit- 
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ome of her character. She could not break 
over a rule even to save her life; and bo, 
of course, she could not come to one of our 
little prayer-meetings without her Manual of 
Devotion. Heigh-ho I It takes all sorts of peo- 
ple to make a world." 

"And you and I are each of us one of the 
sorts," quoth the charitable Miss Le Gru, who, 
from the very fact that her own and Miss 
Brigham's character were so antipodal, could 
perhaps bear with her eccentricities more pa- 
tiently. 




^^^ 



CHAPTER XIX. 

LAUBA BRUCE. 

"A certain man drew a bow at a yentnre, and smote tlie king 
of Israel between the Joints of the harness." 

OTTIE LeGra did "her leyel 
best/' as she had said, and tried to 
iDfluence Laura Bruce; but as she 
told Say afterwards, "it was an 
uncommonly uncomfortable proceeding. I'd no 
idea it would be such hard work. I see more 
and more the angelic points in the dear 'old 
fossil.' I don't see how she endured my mak- 
ing game of her so long." 

"But was Laura very bad?" asked Say. 
"No. I didn't try to come the solenm and 
sanctimonious over her. You know I can't; 

84ft 
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't is n't in my line ; besides, Laura would n't have 
borne it. I had her alone in my music room. 
She had just been siagiag ' Too Late.' ■ She 
sang it beautifully, and I almost cried, myself. 
I couldn't help it. I told her she knew I 
loved her, and knew I wouldn't say anything 
I didn't mean, and I so wished she were a 
Christian. She started, and was sober for half 
a minute, and then said, 'You dear little Miss 
Le Gru, I believe you aud thank you just the 
same as if you'd finished your sermon;' then, 
laughing, 'but if I should turn religious, it 
would spoil all my fun for the winter; be- 
sides, playing pious is no role for me. I 
say, with old Mrs. Grant, the washer-woman, 
who buried her twin babies, the sweet little 
plums, in a raisin-box, — "I kind o' like to 
see things correspond." I suppose I looked 
sober, for she told me she hoped I wasn't 
* shocked by her wicked levity.' I could n't help 
it, the tears came to my eyes; but she said 
that pious drops and talking religion didn't 
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become my style of beauty; and, kissing her 
hand with a mock courtesy, she ran out of the 
room. Oh, I wish I hadn't said a word. I 
am afraid 1 Ve done more harm than good." 

"You need not think that," answered Miss 
Hackett. "Laura would do her best not to 
show what she felt, and you have done right, 
and that is enough; besides, to give you my 

■ 

favorite quotation, 

' Who does the best his circmnstance aUows, 
Does well, acts nobly, angels could no more.' " 

"Not even 'my angel'? But if I only knew 
I had done the best." 

"Do as near right as you can see, and 
leave the rest to the Lord," said Say. 

Laura was not wholly thoughtless, and just be- 
cause her conscience did trouble her, shci grew, in 
these days, wilder than ever, upset the girls* gravity 
upon every possible occasion, spoke with com- 
ically long visage of " the assembly of the saints," 
and read more novels than ever, on the sly, after 
the gas went out. The spirit of mischief 
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eeemed to have entered into her. Miss Wilson 
would look up from her book, as a titter went 
round the room, but never dreamed of suspect- 
ing Laura Bruce, —>- almost the first scholar in 
school, — who, with absorbed look, just raised 
her eyes from her open Virgil to hunt up a 
word in the big lexicon. 

Laura and Bessie were practicing a duet 
in one of the music rooms, when Miss Wil- 
son reproved the girls for waving handker- 
chiefs from the upper windows to some of 
the college students. She was very sorry, 
but it would be very necessary to expel the 
young lady if the offense was repeated. 
"The young lady'! only said, with the utmost 
sobriety, when the report of Miss Wilson's 
lecture reached her, "Why, who could it be? 
Who would be guilty of such unlady-like de- 
portment? It gives a very bad reputation to 
the Seminary." But Miss Wilson's threat had 
no effect on her, — none in the least. If she 
couldn't blind her^ she deserved to be found 
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out. K Mr. Perry (Jould smooth over the ex- 
aminations, Miss Bruce could, at le&st, throw 
dust in her teachers' eyes. It was one and 
the same thing, after all. So, one moonlighl 
night, after study hour, having equipped hersell 
satisfactorily, she threw a Big rain-cloak ovei. 
her, and, with water-pitcher in hand, slipped 
down stairs. Laura left her pitcher, after fill 
ing it, by the faucet in the back entry; thew 
softly unbolted the outside door, and was out 
in the moonlight. She walked close to the 
long building iu the shadow till she reached 
the little side gate ; this she opened noiselessly, 
and was gone. Bessie had seen Laura leave 
her room, and had waited and waited for her 
return. She had obtained permission to go 
into the hall that evening; so just before the 
gas went out, she had knocked at Laura's door, 
•and, receiving no answer, Bessie had opened 
the door softly and found the room empty. 
She went back to bed in distress. Where 
could Laura be? Perhaps she would come up 
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in a moment or two. She might be looking 
out into the moonlight, — it was such a glorious 
evening, — and so, not thinking how late it 
was, perhaps Mr. or Mrs. Perry had detained 
her. But there was an uneasy feeling that 
still troubled Bessie. Laura had not seemed 
like herself of late; she was so wild and 
reckless; and Bessie so longed for her to be- 
come a Christian; and thus, anxious and pray- 
ing for her, the young girl kept awake till she 
heard a soft step in the hall. Then, jumping 
up, she opened her door and whispered, "Oh, 
Laura, where have you been?" 

*'Why, out skating with Claflin, to be sure. 
Where else should I have been?" 

" How could you ? How dared you ? 
Did n't any one see you, or hear you ? " 

'< Only Tom. I had to open that little 
window in the entry, next to Tom's room, for* 
the door was locked. Tom woke up and 
spoke. I told him I wanted some water, and 
had found my pitcher empty, so came down to 
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get it, which was true enongh. He is such a 
grand stupid, hell never suspect, and if he 
did, I could buy him off; never you fear. I'm 
safe enough, and a match for the whole fac 
ulty, I reckon." 

. " But, Laura, it is n't right at all. What 
would Miss Wilson say?" 

"You little saint, you'd better go and ask 
her." 

"Oh, Laura, if you will keep on doing 
such things, I don't know but I ought to." 

"Well, jump up and go right along, now. 
'Twill be a highly pious act, and magnify 
your religion mightily, to get me turned out 
of school." 

" Dear Laura, do n't I " was all Bessie said ; 
and Miss Bruce entered her own room, and shut 
the door. 

Say, who had been sitting by her window 
in the moonlight since the gas went out, watch- 
ing the quivering shadows of tcees on the 
pure, white snow, and the moon glorifying the 
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dark clouds as they passed near her, Started, 
thinking she heard voices; she was sure that 
she heard footsteps on the crisp snow, and 
then the sharp click, as the little back gate 
opened and shut. She saw the figure plainly, 
as it passed from the gate to the shadow of 
the long school-building. A pair of skates 
hanging over its arm flashed in the moonlight 
Even in the shadow, she would have known 
that trim figure, — the coat buttoned close to 
the throat, edged with a bit of swan's-down, 
and the jaunty hat with long plume. She 
would have known her without that first 
glimpse in the moonlight, and there could be 
no mistaking her step. It was Laura Bruce. 
'^She can't be a Christian; it would spoil 
all her fun for the winter," said Sabrina to 
herself. "I am afraid her fun will have to 
be spoiled, even if she is not. It is outra- 
geous for her to break the ndes so." 

She waited a moment to think, heard the 
soft step ascend the stairs, then the low voices 
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in the entry, and, at last, Laura's door shut. 
Say left her seat, went along the hall to Lau- 
ra's room, and knocked. 

•^ Come in," said Laura, softly; for she 
thought it was Bessie. Miss Hackett entered 
the room while Laura stood in the bright 
moonlight, with cloak, gloves and hat on, the 
skates still hanging from her arm, whilst the 
disguising water-proof which she had not thought 
it worth while to hide herself in; on her re- 
turn home, lay dropped on the floor at her 
feet. For once, Laura was utterly confounded. 
If it had been Mrs. Perry, or Miss Wilson, 
even, she would have called her ready wits to 
her aid and invented some story, off-hand. 
She had as lief tell them a dozen lies as not. 
It would be only fair play. But Miss Hack- 
ett she loved and respected; and since her 
brother's death, Laura had been more than 
ever careful not to grieve her. Then, too, her 
drawing-teacher had always been so straight- 
forward and truthful, and despised dishonesty. 
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She Temembered hearing her say to one of 
the little girls that very day, in drawing-class, 
"Better be cut in inch pieces than tell or act 
a lie." So, when Miss Hackett said, " Where 
have you been. Miss Bruce?" she answered 
truthfully, "Skating on the river." 
* "With whom?" 

"Mr. Claflin." 

"And you know it is against your father's 
expressed wishes, and the rules of the school, 
'for you to have any communication with the 
college students 1" 

Laura was silent. 

"Is this the honest, honorable Laura Bruce, 
the girl whom I would have trusted anywhere ? 
Is it she who goes sneaking down stairs after 
study hour, and then comes back creeping in 
through the window like a house-breaker? 
Tom might have shot, before he knew who it 
was. I had always supposed you had, at least, 
common honesty and womanly decency and self- 
respect. If Mr. Claflin were your worst enemy 
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you could no£ have done him more harm than 
by showing him that a 'young lady' could be 
both dishonest and unwomanly. I have always 
trusted you, Laura, as my sister. I should as 
soon have suspected Mr. Lee of lying and cheat- 
ing. I am grieved more than I can tell you, 
that it can be so no longer. You make me 
blush for you. You have disgraced yourself, 
and disgraced the school I" and Miss Hackett, 
turning her back upon her in righteous wrath, 
left the room. 

Laura mechanically took off her wrappings, 
and put away the offending skates. " It is all 
over with me now, I suppose," she thought 
" To-morrow morning a summons to Miss Wil« 
son's room, and from there I shall be sent to 
Mr. Perry's private study, and receive my final 
quietus; the place that now knows me will 
know me no more, and I shall be sent home 
in disgrace " ; and she threw herself down on 
the floor by the window, and covered her face 
with her hands, — not crying, oh, nol not she I 
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Laura Bruce was too self-contained for that, 
but burning with shame to the tips of her fin- 
gers. She was proud, and her teacher*s rebuke 
had Cut her to the quick. '' Oh I I hate Miss 
HackettI hate her, hunting, spying around," 
said she to herself. But she did not hate 
her, or she would not have been so cruelly 
hurt by her words. "I wonder if she has 
gone over to the left wing yet, to tell Miss 
Wilson. I suppose she can't keep it to her- 
self till morning. There would be no use in 
trying to beg off from Miss Hackett; she is 
too honest, and will think she ought to report 
me. Well, there is no use in being excited, 
and turning sapphire color about it. I'll go 
to bed." 

So, with cheeks still burning,* but feet and 
fingers as cold as the ice she had been glid- 
ing over so gaily only a short hour before, 
she undressed and crept shivering to bed. 
She said no prayers, — she was no hypocrite^ 
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— but only muttered half audibly, ''I don't 
care. I won't care. I hate Miss Hackett." 
The next morning Bessie ran to Laura's 

■ 

room, and begged her to promise not to go 
out again. "I know you will keep your word, 
Laura," said she, "if you only promise. I 
can't make it seem right for me to know 
about it if it is ever going to happen again." 
"Rest easy oa that point, my dear," replied 
Laura. "I am perfectly willing to promise, 
for it is not at all likely I shall have the 
opportunity. You have heard why 'Jacky 
would n't ; 'cause he could n't' 'T is even so 
with me. Tour beloved Miss Hackett came 
to my room last night, before I had time to 
take off my things, or put away my skates. 
I was fairly nabbed, you see; but I don't 
know as it would have made any difference 
if I had put them away. She would have 
dragged the truth out of me, some way. I 
can't tell the smallest sort of a fib with her 
black 'eyes looking through and through me, 
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thoroughly to undo me.' I am afraid of her. 
I hate her. So I suppose I shall have a 
^ticket of leave' given me this morning. You 
need not cry " ; for Bessie's lips were quiver- 
ing, and the tears falling. "I don't really 
think I am worth those pearls from your eyes, 
especially after last night. Indeed you must 
stop. I can't stand it." . And Laura's voice 
began to shake a little, and poor Bessie was 
sobbing violently. "I don't mind so much 
myself, but father and mother — " and Laura's 
face twitched painfully, though she would not 
cry. Bessie sprang up, rushed back to her 
room, and locked the door. Her prayers that 
morning were mingled with tears. Before the 
breakfast-bell rang, she knocked at Miss Hack- 
ett's door, and, as Say opened it, she said, 
"Oh, Miss Hackett, have you told Miss Wil- 
son? Oh, don't let her be expelled!" 

"Not if I can help It, Bessie, dear; but I 
must tell Miss Wilson. She has charge of the 
young ladies, and has the right to know. I 
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ought not to keep anything like that from her. 
It hurts me, too, child, to speak evil of Laura; 
but I can't help it. I wish I could. You 
haven't spoken of it to any one?" 

«0h, no." 

"Well, don't. I am glad it was you she 
was talking to, last night. It might hurt Laura 
if it were known; so don't speak of it to 
any one." 

Before the day was over, Laura did receive 
a call to Miss Wilson's room. No matter 
about what Miss Wilson said to her; but, just 
as Laura was leaving, the teacher said this: 
"You very well know that such a violation of 
our rules merits expulsion from the school; 
but Miss Hackett has so very earnestly begged 
that I would pardon you, . this time, and has 
become surety for you, that such a flagrant act 
of disobedience shall not occur again, that for 
her sake I will let it pass, and hope that you 

■ 

will yet, by your good behavior, gain your 
teachers' respect and an honorable name; but 
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it is very much out of rule, very much bo, 
indeed." 

Laura left her room soberly. Miss Hackett, 
then, had saved her from disgrace. ^*She was 
sorry for me; but she must hate and despise 
me; she so loves truth and honesty." 

The girl walked slowly to her room, avoid- 
ing the groups in the lower entries. When 
out of sight of them all, the tears that had 
been held back by pride, began to fall softly, 
almost unconsciously to herself. She shut the 
door, and no one saw anything of her till 
supper-time. The German teacher, leaning across 
the table, said, 

"Achl Fraulein Bruce, I hope you not misery 
in your eyes have, this evening meal," as Laura 
sat shading her eyes with her hand. 

"No, Fraulein," said Laura, dropping both 
hand and eyelids at the same time. She 
left the table with a sense of relief that tea 
was over; and, for a wonder, Laura Bruce's 
end of the room had been quiet and orderly 
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for one night. Laura went up into the library, 
where the girls were gathered in little knots, 
talking and laughing with one another. She 
was in hopes Miss Hackett might speak to 
her, so that she might at least, say, '^ I will 
try to prove myself trustworthy." But, no. 
Miss Hackett had a word for one and an- 
other, but not even a look for Laura; and the 
bell rang for study-hour. Laura went to her 
room that night wholly subdued. The girlfll 
could not understand what had come over 
Laura, as day after day passed, and no mis* 
chief came from her head or hands. * " She 
has not grown religious," said they, " for she 
doesn't go near the meetings, nor have any- 
thing to say to the teachers; besides, no one 
has ever, week-day or Sunday, caught her read- 
ing her Bible." May be Miss Wilson knew; 
for when Laura failed in her lesson one morn- 
ing, and actually went to her seat crying, 
Miss Wilson told her she should have another 
trial, and the lesson should not be considered 
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a failure. No one could ask for a more quiet, 
well-behaved scholar than Laura Brace in those 
days. Did not Miss Hackett stand surety for 
her? And though Miss Hackett had not ac- 
knowledged her presence by any loving word 
or sign, yet had she any right to expect con- 
fidence or love? 

"Say," said Clara, about a week after, '*I 
think Laura Bruce wants to speak to you, but 
is afraid, somehow. Her eyes followed you all 
around the library, to-night. Once or twice 
she started ad if she were going to, and then 
some one else would come up to you, and she 
would go back." 

"When she really wishes to talk with me, 
she will find a chance, readily enough," said 
Say; and Laura did find an opportunity the 
next day, when Sabrina was alone in the paint- 
ing-room. 

"Miss Hackett, aren't you ever going to trust 
me again?" 

" 1 11 only be too happy to, if you say I can." 
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'' Indeed, I hope you may. But, Miss Hackett, 
I do n't know. I can't be good and true as 
you wish." 

" Go to the Good Lord and learn," said 
Say. We will leave them together. Laura found 
that Miss Hackett did love ' her, and had 
always done so. By her she was led to the 
Great Teacher, who taught her the needed les- 
sons. 

"But; Miss Hackett," said Laura, months 
afterwards, "I should never have had a sober 
thought if you hadn't given me such a scold- 
ing. I shall always bless you for it." So this 
was the beginning of good things for Bessie's 
friend, and one more name was added to that 
•great multitude who have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 



\ 





CHAPTER XX. 



THE REVIYAL. 




" But ye sliill receive power after that the Holy Ghost is oomt 
upon you." — Owr Sauiour. 

HE Wednesday afternoon that Miss 
Wilson first met with the girls in 
the library, there were twelve or fif- 
teen present. Say and Lottie looked 
with surprise &om one to another of the 
thoughtful faces. There was deep solenmity 
over them all. Bessie and Clara had not re- 
frained from ofiering their petitions, and Miss 
Wilson felt, with awe, that God's Spirit was 
near, and, though she would not assume the 
charge of the meeting, she did help it forward; 
not by her presence alone, but by words of 
counsel and of prayer. She was conscious of 
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6od*s especial neamesS; and was moved accord- 
ingly. 

Just as Say was about dismissing the girls, 
Miss Wilson turned to her with a whisper, — 
"Perhaps some of these young ladies may be 
wanting a word of advice or counsel, and are 
afraid to ask it. Would it not be well to in-, 
vite any such to sta^ after the others leave?" 
Say assented, and then said aloud, that if any 
would like to remain for religious conversation, 
their teachers would be most happy to see and 
speak with them. She proposed this, however, 
with much doubt and hesitation, partly because 
the guidance oi souls at such a* time is a sol- 
emn charge to assume, and partly because she 
feared the proposal might be premature, and 
that none would be sufficiently interested to 
remain. She then rose, with the other teachers, 
as a signal that the exercises were over; but 
no one left her seat except Clara and Bessie, 
who almost instantly sat down again. Conftised 
by conflicting doubts and fears, lest she might 
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have been misanderstood, or, worse than all, 
lest there might be concerted mischief plotted* 
by the more freakish scholars present, Miss 
Hackett once more repeated her invitation, and 
dismissed the meeting. Still no one left the 
room, and the teachers at length realized that 
the Spirit of God was indeed at work. It was 
an hour never to be forgotten, for their hearts 
were melted as they talked one with another. 
A fe^ were professing Christians, but had neg- 
lected the performance of duty. Say knew how 
to deal wisely with such. Others were, for 
the first time, seeking light and hope. Lottie 
could enter info their feelings .and direct their 
steps; while Miss Wilson passed from one to 
another, giving advice as best she could, and 
thanking the Lord again and agadn that He 
had moved her to join the little band of dis- 
ciples that afternoon. What if the blessing had 
come, and she not there to share in itl 

Both Bessie and Clara were pressed into 
the service, and were each to be seen seated 
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by some dear friend, with ann over her shoul- 
der, talking earnestly, and urging her to seek 
Christ and trust His love. 

Thus the kingdom of the Lord came among 
them, but not with observation. A still small 
voice whispered to their hearts, and one and 
another heard and lived. The whole town 
was moved. Churches were filled to" overflowing, 
and Mr. Lee found it true, that "the Lord's 
hand is not shortened that it cannot save, 
neither His ear heavy that it cannot hear." He 
had labored early and late, spending his labor, 
it had sometimes seemed, iu vain, and his 
strength for nought, resolved that God should 
be his strength, even if Israel were not gath- 
ered ; and now, as in a moment, all was changed. 
" Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as 
the doves to their windows ? " The blessing 
had been poured out so that there was scarcely 
room to receive it. Night after night the 
faithful pastor met those whose faces had been 
turned toward Zion, and pointed out to them 
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the way. Day afler day he prayed, and studied, 
and prayed again. The whole place was shaken. 
Laymen were appointed as a church committee 
to visit from house to house, and many stray 
lambs were sought out and restored to the fold. 
Evening after evening the voice of prayer was 
heard in the church, or the conference room, 
or in some private dwelling on the outskirts of 
the parish, which had been thrown open to thd 
neighborhood. Even the little children heard 
God's voice and obeyed. 

There were many good words spoken and 
much hard work was done for the Lord ia 
those days. Idlers could not live in such an 
atmosphere. One evening, Mr. Lee said to his 
people, <^ My dear Christian friends, we meet 
here, night after night, and confess that we 
have sinned, and urge ourselves and others to 
. a more faithful performance of duty ; then we 
go away, only to come again the next night 
with the same sad burden. My brethren, 
these things ought not so to be» When we 
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meet here to-morrow evening, let not om* sor- 
rowful wail go up before God, — 'We have 
left undone those things which we ought to 
have done, and we have done those things 
which we ought not to have done, and there 
is no health in us.' Let this, rather, be our 
joyful song, 'See what the Lord hath ena- 
bled me to do for Him!' 'Our Saviour looks 
for perfect fruit,' let us* bring no more as our 
harvesting, bundles of dried and witliere^ leaves, 
but, rather, sheaves of golden grain. For my 
own part, I pledge you my word that, by *God's 
help, before meeting you here again, I will un- 
dertake whatever seems to me the hardest duty 
I have hitherto left undone." 

That next day, good and brave work was 
done for the Master. Not Mr. Lee • alone, but 
many of his church attempted, and, by God's 
grace, performed duties which had till then 
seemed too difficult to attempt; and the bless- 
ing followed their eflforts. Professedly irre- 
ligious men, whom Christians had not dared to 

24 
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approach; were sought out and urged to be 
reconciled to Ood for Christ's sake; and those 
in dark places, about whose path the gospel 
light had never shined, now first learned of 
Jesus' love. Young men who had lived fifteen, 
twenty, twenty-five years in a Christian com- 
munity without ever having one word of Chris- 
tian counsel addressed personally to themselves, 
now could no longer say reproachfully, "No 
man cafed for my soul." 

It almost takes my very breath away, as I 
recall' that holy time, when "many ran to and 
fro, and knowledge was increased"; and the 
heart, awed and overwhelmed by God's own 
presence, cried out, " Lord, shall a man see 
thee and live? Woe is me, for I am undone, 
because I am a man of unclean lips, and I 
dwell in the midst of a people of unclean 
lips; for mine eyes have seen the king, the 
Lord of Hosts 1". and every Christian soul, 
whose lips had been touched by the burning 
coal from ofi^ God's altar, was eager to go 
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forth as his messenger^ and answered gladly to 
his voice, — "Herb am I, send me." 

Say's work was easy to find, but it was no 
light task to perform. She must write to Papa 
Savery, and tell him how she longed for him 
to be a Christian man. He had no faith, or 
next to none, in either religion or revivals. 
No matter, write! He was so much older, it 
WOTld surely seem presumptuous. No matter, 
write! She could do no good; still, write! 
Grandma Savery had labored with and for him 
many years ; what more could be done ? Write I 

She wrote. But it was done with fear and 

trembling; with shame, too; for how could 

she pretend to teach him, who was himself so 

gentle, kind and thoughtful for others? who 

« 
showed more of the Christian virtues than 

three-fourths of professing Christians; vastly 
more than she herself; by his active labors 
making them blush at their own lack of ear- 
nestness. Comld she teach him? she, who was 
so weak and sinful. No; she would not try 
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to do that, but only write him the truth,— 
how Jesus had loved and cdred for her; tell 
him the whole truth about herself, this last 
year. So Say prayed and wrote. It was no 
easy task to speak of herself at all; and, 
hardest of all, to Papa Savery. 

But, after writing, then tearing the sheet, 
and then resolutely writing again, the letter 
was finished. She sealed it with a sigh *of 
relief, and sent it southward. It was the 
hardest evening's work which Say had done 
that year, and the Lord accepted the offering 
and blessed it. Have we not his promise, 
" He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him?" 

" Jolly, is n't it ? Mr. Perry's heart is getting 
warmed up, there's no mistake about it," said 
one of the school-girls; "something must be 
bp with him." 

"I don't care what's up with him, so long 
as a new stove is up for us," answered her 
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room-mate, " with one at each end of the hall, 
and the new drums, our rooms can be tolera- 
bly comfortable. But did n't we freeze here 
last winter, though ? I did n't pretend to get 
warm once from November till April." 

"I was in the left wing last winter," said 
the first. " Things were, a little better there." 

<^Bat some change has come o'er the spirit 
of Mr. Perry's dream, I think. The teachers 
used to sit up here shivering in their rooms, 
with shawls and cloaks on; he has a bright 
coal fire in the back parlor now, and th/3 
teachers stay there out of school hours, ^d 
are half the time in Mrs, Perry's parlor." 

"And then,^ interrupted her room-mate, "did 

you see ^him out in the big sleigh this after- 

* 

noon? Miss Brigham and that poor lame Ida 
Gilbert were irith him. I did not know the 
man had the faintest idea there was such a 
child in school." 
" Wonders will never cease," replied the first 
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*' But 't is n't all fun, though. He 'a growing 
horridly hard on us in chemistry." 

'^So much the better for you/' was the an- 
swer. ''Have n't had a chance to peep into 
your book on the sly for a day or two? I'm 
glad of it It serves you right Good for 
Mr. Perry. He is coming out, surely?'* 

He was, in truth. Whether he, too, had 
looked for his hardest duties, and had found 
some of them, I cannot say. But one thing 
is sure. Christ's love entering and filling his 
heart, made him more thoughtful and consider- 
ate for others. It grew, easy to do kind 
things. It would have been hard to do any 
other, now. The professor was no longer ab- 
sent from morning' prayers, neither did pupils 
or teachers complain of the mistiness of his 
expression, or of being "prayed at" It may 
be he had more to ask for in thos^ days, or 
more to give thanks for. So words w^re not 
wanting, nor unexpressiye ; perhaps, too, the 
scholars and t^^Ahera were so earnestly en* 
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gaged in sending up their petitions that they 
thought not so much of the words which 
clothed them. It may have been both. The 
two or three girls who at first composed the 
working Christian element of the school, labored 
on faithfully. Bessie and Laura seemed to be 
multiplied over and over again, to be present 
in every place where a good word could be 
spoken or a good deed done. A little note 
drops into a schoolmate's hand. It is Bessie's 
work, who thus modestly ventures the advice' 
she hardly dare give by word of mouth. A 
warning or an honest rebuke sounds in the ear 
of some reckless child. It is Laura who speaks 
the word, and thereby helps to save a soul 
from death and hides a multitude of sins. They 
did not cast the good seed at random, heed-^ 
less where it might fall or how it might be 
received J they did not force their faith upon 
any one, nor conclude that, because others dif- 
'fered from them, condemna,tion must be speed- 
ily meted out; nor did they adopt any stereo* 
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typed way of talking or of acting out their 
religion; and then be indignant if all would 
not conform to their version of "Thus saith 
the Lord " ; neither did they think that all 
times were alike appropriate to the presenta- 
tion of sacred truth. They endeavored to learn 
of Christ. To be " wise as serpents but harm- 
less as doves" was evidently the tendency of 
their lives. They worked early and late, grow- 
ing daily stronger in the Lord, and having 
more courage and a heartier faith; but, warned 
by Miss Hackett, they take heed to avoid the 
rock on which she had well-nigh foundered. 
They bear in mind that their hearts must be 
right with God, that they must cultivate the 
Christian virtues if they would do successfully 
the Christian's work, and they have justly 
earned the name which Mr. Lee has more than 
once applied to them, as he has seen or known 
of their zealous efforts for God and His cause. 
" There go those , two little saints," said he 
to his wife, as they stood watching the young 
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girls going out upon some special errand of 
mercy. •' Even these children rebuke us if we 
' faint or grow wearyV ,May God's blessing still 
attend their every la))or, and they themselves 
realize more and more that they are 'beloved 
of God; called to be saints.'" 




CHAPTER XXL 

THE captain's LBTIXB. 

" B(|]oloe ] Oar Mar&h's bittei spiingi 
Are nreeteoed ; od our gronnd of giiBf 
Kse, day by d«y, in stroiig relief 
The piopbedei of better Oiitigi." — WMtOer. 

BEN Frank, on recoreriDg from 

vouod, received Ua Captain's 

imissiou, he came home for a loi^ 

ough. The Captain was not jet 

Btrong enough to resume his work, tiioi^h fully 

resolved to return as soon as possible. 

But, vhile convalescent, before ho was able 
to Dudertake &e journey home, a few letters 
bad passed between him and the cheerfal little 
woman who presided so wisely and so well over 
Mr. Hackett'B haoaehold. Some of these docu- 
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mentS; no doubt; were private; at least; Mattie 
kept their contents to herself most religiously; 
and in the one which she undertook to read 
aloud to her sister, that first vacation after 
Sam's death; she seemed continually, as Say 
had once said of Mr. Perry, "to run afoul of 
a snag." Mattie would give a few sentences 
smoothly, and with considerable oratorical efiect, 
and then hesitate. ''Oh, that's not it; here, 
this is what he says "; and then, before she 
would be half way down the page, would find 
that <' it wasn't it," again. Say was quite im- 
* patient to take the letter from Mattio's hand, 
and read it through, herself, uninterruptedly; 
but that was a proceeding to which Mattie 
stoutly objected. However, it was a long epis- 
tle, and, as it gave some items of special inter- 
est to us, and as Miss Hackett will not let 
us take the letter into our own hands and 
read it through comfortably, we must content 
ourself with listening to Say as she rehearses 
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its coDtentS; from memory, to Grandlbamma 
Savery. 

Mr. Savery is still with his son, attending 
to his wants, lovingly watching every move- 
ment and forestalling every. wish, so that Frank 
laughingly tells his father that he doesn't even 
have a chance to think whether there might 
be anything else he would like to have; before 
he can make up his mind affirmatively, the 
object is beside him. The widowed niece re- 
mains with Madam Savery, enjoying the shel- 

* « 

ter of that quiet home, and, at the same time, 
taking some of the responsibilities of house-' 
keeping from her aunt. So Say tells them of 
Frank, as he wrote himself in that long, jour- 
nal-like letter, from which Mattie will only 
give extracts. Here is Say's version of the 
matter : 

"It was^ before they were taken prisoners, 
you know. The regiment was o.rdered on board 
a transport, and they set out for somewhere,—* 
I can't just tell where, — Beaufort, or Newbem, 
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or some other place in North or South Car 

olina. Dear Sam wanted to have a prayer- 

me'eting held on board, the night before they 

were to land. It was rumored that they were 

to be brought into an engagement with the 

enemy, the next day; and Sam and Jonathan 

. Sampson, and some others who sympathized 

with them, wished to prepare themselves by a 

season of united prayer. Most of the officers 

did not approve of the plan. Scarcely any of 

them were Christian men. But Frank, though 

he- ' did not care anything about the matter 

himself, yet, because he saw that Sam's heart 

■ 
was set upon the execution of his project, 

went off to their captain and had a talk with 

him about it. You know Captain Somers was 

always a little afraid of Frank, because Frank 

knew so much more than he did; and then he 

liked Frank, too, and Sam also, and always 

tried to oblige them. So the captain made a 

great effort, and at last they got permission to 

hold their prayer-meeting; but some of the 
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wickedest men on board the boat climbed up 
into a loft overhead, so as to make fan of 
them; and the officerS| and a good m&ny 
of the priyateS; lay all about, ready to joke 
and ridicalQ everything that could be made 
sport of. They were but a handful, with no 
commissioned officer among them, save one young . 
and somewhat awkward second lieutenant, who 
was to conduct the service. The captain, who 
had obtained for them permission to meet thus, 
lay stretched at full length upon the floor, and 
Frank beside him. Another officer, an educated 
man, but a professed infidel, gay and dissipated, 
sat, or rather sprawled upon the table which 
held their Bible and one or two. soldiers' 
hymn-books. 

'< At last their worship began. All through the 
reading of the Bible and the pinging of the first 
hymn there were constant » interruptions. The 
men in the loft overhead deluged them with 
tobacco juice, sang through their noses, shouted 
^ Halleligah,' and made all the disturbance pos* 
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sible, without absolutely putting a stop to the 
exercises. 

'<At last; Sam knelt to pray. His language 
was always so simple and heartfelt^ almost 
childlike; I know. I wish I could have 
heard him then. Frank said it thrilled him 
through and through; cold chills ran down his 
back; and he almost found himself looking round 
to see where Ood waS; Sam spoke as if He 
was so near; and talked with Him so confid- 
ingly. The men in the loft grew hushed ahd 
still; and then the dear boy prayed that if their 
regiment was to go into battle; the next day; 
God would kindly guide the bulletS; and let 
them — those who made up that little praying 
circle — be the ones to fall; but spare those poor 
souls who as yet knew Him not. 'Take uS; 
dear Lord;' he said; 'but we pray theC; in 
thy great mercy; to spare these !^ and one and 
another voice arose from that praying band; 
'Amenl' 'AmenT The rollicking captain slid 
off the table; and crept up nearer and nearer 
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to dear Sam; his tears falling patter, patter, 
jnst like the rain. The men in the loft 
dropped down quietly, one after another, as 
those simple petitions arose. Frank and the 
ofScer beside him first raised themselves to 
their feet, and then, as if by one common im- 
pulse, they all knelt together in prayer. Those 
who had seemed the most hardened were soft- 
ened as never before, as those few disciples 
prayed for themselves and for one another, and 
for those anxious ones that gathered round 
them, begging for their intercessions. Frank 
said that broke him down. He had been sus- 
pecting, all along, that he needed Christ; now, 
after hearing that prayer, he knew he did: A 
few days after came the fight, and then their 
capture." 

The dear old Grandmother could scarcely 
contain herself as she listened to Say's plain, 
unvarnished account of Frank's first awaken- 
ing to a consciousness of life's great duties. 
She knew, now, that God had guided and 
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guarded her boy, and she could trust him 
more implicitly with all her other cares. 

Frank wrote further of weary marches and 
dreary imprisonment, of gnawing hunger and 
wasting sickness, of Sam's almost angelic pa- 
tience and sweetness of temper, of his meek 
endurance and Christian forbearance, of Ms . 
anxious prayers and labors for his dear friends* 
conversion, of sleepless nights of watching, of 
last messages of love to dear ones far away, 
6f trust and hope in God, and then of the 
Death Angel which came at last to. his release, 
that his soul might return with joy unspeakable 
to God who gave it. He wrote of lonely 
hours without his fpiend, 

<* Pf good resolves, a moment hot, 
Fairly begun, but finished not," 

renewed again and again, only to be broken 

anew; and last, of rest and trust and faith in 
__ ft 

God through Christ the Lord. This and much 

more the letter told. It brought comfort and 

sweet consolation to inourning hearts. 

26 
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But when Prank came at last, his own true 
self, thin and pale, but Frank Savery still, 
helped out of the car by his father's loving 
arm, and almost lifted into the carriage ; when 
the captain's visit home really began, the joy 
in each household was almost unbounded, and 
the fatted calves were killed at the Saverys, 
metaphorically ; at the Hacketts, actually. Frank 
was feasted and fed and petted and lionized 
throughout the neighborhood. The story of his 
escape was on the lips of every small boy i& 
Wayland. He visited Widow Sampson, and gave 
her the latest news from her boy. That most 
excellent, motherly woman well-nigh surfeited 
him with blackberry jam. " ' T was made a pur- 
pose for the boys," said she ; " and since Jona- 
than could n't eat it, why, Frank should, because 
she felt he was one of our folks." 

But Frank has promised, he actually has, to 
carry a jar of this unrivaled sweetmeat back 
with him to camp, and to deliver it to Jona- 
than with his own hands^; and he will do % 
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too ; for when was tPrank Savery ever known 
to break his word? Farmers, whom he met 
driving their heavy ox-teams, stopped by the 
wayside for a friendly chat, or urged him to 
" drop in " ; and whenever he accepted such 
civilities, instantly all the women-kind were in 
a flutter; for hadn't Frank Savery been almost 
starved in prison? and what had, they in the 
house that was fit for him to eat? 'All seemed 
to forget that the greatest human capacity is 
limited, and that the captain could not, by any 
possibility eat, in one week, provisions enough 
to last his whole regiment a month. 

As for all the Hackett household, they could 
not do enough to show their devotion to him. 
Mr. Hackett found a gloomy but natural satis- 
faction in having him relate all Sam's last acts 
and words, all his patience when on the march, 
and his courage in the field. Hour after hour 
the children claimed him and plied him with 
questions. **How did he feel when he first 
went into a fight ? " " Afraid ? " " Did his arm 
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pain him when the bullet struck him ? " " How 
long did he lie hidden between the plastering 
and the floor above, at the time he made his 
escape?" "Who first gave him food after he 
got away, a white man or a negro ? " and 
then he must pull up his sleeve, — "only this 
once," they would say, — and let them see the 
scar ; and this " only once " had to be repeated 
daily. Oh* these insatiable children! always 
drinking in facts, yet never satisfied, whose 
innumerable questions come, one after another, 
without beginning and without end. 

Frank did not come home as a Christian 
eoldier to hide his colors. He found his way 
to the little Wednesday evening meeting. Peo- 
ple could not believe their eyes that night when 
Frank Savery entered the room. Deacon Fos- 
ter took off his glasses, wiped them and 
looked again, for he thought his old ^yea were 
growing dim; and the usual worshipers there 
present glanced from one to the other witii 
^tstonishmeot when Mr. Williams asked Captain 
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Savery to lead in prayer. In the sudden buah 
that fell upon them all; and throu^ut the 
prayer that followed, many a one did notj» 
could not, follow his words. They could only 
cry from their hearts, joyfully, " Thank God I 
Thank God I" When Frank came down ibe 
stairs and out at the church' door that nightj^ 
one after another gathered about him on the 
steps, not to talk much, — they were not elo^ 
quent, but simply to say " Thank you for your 

« 

good word, to-night," " God bless you. Captain I " 
and old ladies, whose faces were not familiari 
drew near to shake his hand and add their 
blessing. They had known his father as a boy. 
Deacon poster, who had been wiping . his eyes 
and nose all the evening with a big red and 
yellow bandanna handkerchief, now came, after 
blowing one final trumpet note, with his kindly 
word, as of t)ld. "How air yer? How air 
yer, my boy? I'm glad ter see ye here. It's 
done me good. You-Ve begun welL Hold on. 
It seems to me that IVe read somewhere that 
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prayer is the ladder by which we ascend to 
God; and on which we must bring down bless- 
ings from above. I think, Cap'ii, your pious 
grandma has ben a praying for you for a long 
time, and now she's got her answer. Neow, 
wifen you go down again to fight the rebels, 
you'll have the Lord of Hosts on yer side; 
so do you remember an old man's word and 
bo like Great Heart, and slay the king's enemies; 
and you mustn't go unarmed, ye know. You 
must gird on the whole armor, the breast-plate 
and the sword." 

Frank Savery had not professed Christ pub- 
licly by uniting with the church, but he was no 
man to do things by halves; and, before he re- 
turned to his post, in the congregation of His 
people he had acknowledged the Lord to be his 
God, and had taken upon himself the solemn 
vows, standing where Sam had stood two years 
before, when Prank had watched him so curiously. 

The "captain" was in general demand those 
last few days of his sojourn at home. All had 
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some word to send by him ; and fathers, mothers 
and other townsfolk, and those who were not 
inhabitants of' Wayland, if their boys were in his 
company, came to make requests, or to send a 
parcel or a letter, "if the captain would only 
be so kind." Frank's memory, and memorandum 
too, grew elastic in those days. 

Nabby declared it was "a burnin' shame and 
no mistake, that Frank should be so pestered, 
and jest as he is goin' oflF ag'in, too. There 's 
Widder Sampson 's loadin' him down with ter- 
marter sass, and blackberry jam, and I jest see 
Ziba Sweet go by wheelin' a barril of apples 
or pertaters, or somethin* of the sort; and ef 
I 'm not more 'n commonly mistaken, he '11 ask 
if Frank can't jest stow the major part on 'em 
away in his chist, 'cause they '11 help to fill up, 
and keep his things from shuckin' abeout. They 've 
been a drivin' down to see the cap'n ever senco 
he 's been home, as ef they hed a caravan up 
to Mr. Savery's, and Frank was a hippopo-tamus 
or a camel-leopard, or the prize ox in a cattle 
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show ; and be '11 go botherin* himself abeout all 
their pesky bundles, though he hain't no call to. 
I guess, now he's abeout it, he mought aa 
well take these socks I jest bound off. They '11 
jest ' abeout fit Widder Sampson's Jonathan. 
I'll ask him, as sure as my name's Nabby Na- 
son. I 'd 'nough sight ruther he 'd have 'em, 
than to send 'em off to the hospittle for nobody 
don't know who." 

Back to the front he went at last, strength- 
ened in body and spirit, but never before so 
prepared for the warfare as now. There was 
no braver captain in the day of conflict. It 
was strangely sweet to him, in the shock of 
battle, with horrid sights and sounds around, 
to feel the Lord so near. 

" The captain has no thought of fear. Is he 
stone blind to that shower of lead?" said 
one, as Frank dashed past, leading his company 
at double quick among the whizzing bullets. 
They did not see his invisible coat of mail. 
For some men iii stand fast in those days 
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which tried men's souls. Men who, like Sir 
GLalahad; could say, 

" My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My strong lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is like the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure." 

Mattie had charged him to take up her 
brother's unfinished work; so he labored in 
his company with twofold earnestness and vig- 
ilance; trying to make his Christian life such as 
Sam's would have been, and such as became 
one who was bound to *' endure hardness as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ." 




CHAPTER XXIL 
say's vocation. 

"Having then gitta, differing accoiding to tlie gnet thai 
U given us,"— SL Paid. 

T last it was over. The weary 

rchii^ and conntermarcliiags were 

led. The long watching and wait- 

, the slow starvation in Southern 

prisons, were changed for joy and gladnesa. 

Scattering lines and threads of " army bine " 

passed over our mountains and down into our 

valleys, and then, like ^neas'a ghost, vanished 

into thin air. Peace, thank Godl came at 

last. 

"In Its ebeatb tlie saber rested, 
And the cannon's lips grew cold." 

Yet, over ^ the land were the scara of 
bitter war. In Southern cities and tQwna were 
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blackened buildings and mined homesteads; in 

m 

quiet Northern villages were lonely hearth- 
stones; in country churchyards many a monu- 
ment arose in memory of brave souls that 
went home to God by the sea, or on the 
battle cloud, or from the crowded . hospital; 
and pale faces, shrouded in black, moved to and 
fro in streets and churches, throughout our whole 
land. And peace brought joy to Wayland. 
But still the relics of war were to be seen 

« 

on every side. Widow Sampson had now but 
one son to comfort her old age* Her youngest 
died alone in a hospital tent, not of^ wounds, 
but sickness, ere he had struck one blow for 
the land of his fathers, — a pure, fair oflFering 
on his country's altar. There was no kind 
hand to smooth his dying pillow, no kind heart 
near to bear his last farewell home to that 
stricken mother. • He was f6und in the morn- • 
ing dead, alone 1 Alone, did I say? No, no; 
for angels were around him, making the dark 
valley light; ay, the King himself was with 
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him; the everlasting arms were around him; 
he was never less alone. So his mother, though 
she missed his bright face in the door-way or 
by the fireside, did not mourn as one without 
hope; for she 

. ** Knew he was with Jesus, 

And she asked him not again." 

Sergeant Sampson, her eldest son, has been 
proved &ithful, and is now the staff of her old 
age. 

Captain Savery is at last at home ; but that 
household is not without some trophies of the 
war. Of the stag's antlers in the hall, a cap- 
tain's sword lies, sheathed at last, and a gay 
sash hangs in loops above and over it. His 
wife keeps, in the jewel-case that holds the 
family pearls, not these precious gems alone, 
but a few other treasures over which her eyes 
, at times grow dim. They are not rich nor 
beautiful, — only a few army buttons, which Frank 
cut from Sam's coat, at his request, tQ send to 
Mattie; a pair of worn shoulder-straps, with 
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tarnished lace and a Minie ball; bent and bat- 
teredj which the captain shook from his sleeve 
as he walked wounded from the field. 

"i do think, Mattie," Frank said, one day, 
^you value those old shoulder-straps and that 
bit of lead more than any other of my gifts." 

"Of course," she answered, "more than all 
but this," as she took out from the case that 
same long journal-letter. "I keep them all to- 
gether,*these heir-looms, alike precious with the 
family pearls." 

On the Hackett farm the rains fell and the 
sun shone as of old. Elliot was growing, every 
day, a greater help to his father, a sturdy 
farmer's boy, with, as Nabby Nason said, "no 
great hankering arter book larnin'," yet with a 
•clear head and open eye that saw and knew 
every leaf and stone for miles around. The 
baby, just entering upon her teens, and EUy, 
form a mutual admiration society, and do not 
mourn for .the absent or the dead, they are so 
well content with each other. 
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And Mr. Hackett? Did he at last grow 
cheerful? Does he mellow by age? Grace 
can do all things, but men's hearts are too 
often hard and their faith weak; so, though 
Mattie could see that her father's heart was 
softened since dear Sam's death, yet the habit 
of fretfulness was still strongly fixed upon him; 
and some sins seem hard to core. As Nabby 
used to say of Judge Seaver: "His great gran- 
'ther was a miser, and his gran'ther ani father 
before him were both on *em closer nor a 
vise. His darter is a nice gal 'nough. *She 
fetched mother some first-rate chicken broth 

» 

when she was sick, and it was none of your 
watery stuff that the chicken had only just 
waded through once or twice, but the r'ale 
strengthenin' article. You see it takes a good 
many ginerations to breed the meanness out of 
some stock, if they be Christians. There 's no 
knowin' what the Judge might ha' ben without 
grace. Es my mother used to say to me, sez 
she, Nabby, sez she. 
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* Ef the Lord had forsook the cuss, 
He 'd ha' ben enough sight wuss ' ; 

and that's so, and no mistake, and that I'll 
stick to as long as my name is Nabby Nason." 
Her name is still Nabby Nason, dear reader, 
and will be, doubtless, till the end of life. She 
still thrives, and dresses her hair as of yore, 
and wears the self-same comb, the gift of Tilly 
Higgins's sister, except on such grand occasions 
as *'Sabba' days and Martha's Weddin'." There 
are a few more grey threads twisted in the 
small knot behind, and wrinkles in the kindly 
face, not perpendicular lines above the nose, but 
crows-feet round about the twinkling eyes. The 
good woman's tongue is still always ready, and 
she is never afraid to speak her mind or say 
her say. She has a 'sharp word for every one's 
foibles, but also a kindly one for their virtues, 
and she is even sharper and much more severe 
upon her own "short comin's." And though, 
as. she would phrase it, she " endulged a hope 
the year arter Tilly Higgins was drownded, he 
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that went to sea and was knocked off the jib- 
boom, right afore the very nose and eyes," 
etc., etc., etc., she has never been and never 
will be, in all human probability, persuaded to 
tmite herself witii any church, 'because she has 
always deemed herself so wholly unworthy. 

As for George Hackett, I cannot tell what 
his rank was when he left the service, — pro- 
motion came so thick and fast upon som6 of 
those Western officers; but one thing is sure, 
he did not disgrace the family name, and Uncle 
John blessed him ^'for dodging the bullets and 
coming home safe and sound as a nut, to help 
the old man in lus office, as he^ poor old cove, 
was growing too old to carry on the business 
alone." As he had been a good soldier, so 
was he also a good business man; and, better 
than all things else, a true soldier of Christ, 

I a Christian gentleman, like the knight of old, 

< ft 

'^ without fear and without reproach." 

"Well, daughter," said Mr. Savery, one day 
of the summer vacation, "haven't you had 
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enough of teaching? The war is over now. 
There i? no longer need of your making a 
martyr of yourself, and I shall keep my sing- 
ing bird at home, I trust." 

"I don't know about that," said Say. "The 
nest will be pretty full without me when Frank 
and Mattie come home." 

" Not too full for you, birdie," he said. '' You 
always hold your own corner, you know,* who- 
ever comes and goes ; you are my own, as well 
as Frank and Mattie." 

"I know, Papa Savery, you are almost too 
good; but yet, I think I ought to continue 
teaching. Mattie takes my place here. Grand- 
mamma does not need me." 

"You know you are not to teach for Clara. 
Frank claims that as a brother's right, ami a 
small thank-offering for so good a wife."^ 

"But still, sir, I think I ought to teach. It 
is better for me to be doing something useful; 
besides, I really think I djd a little good 
among those girls at Bevonah." 

26 
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"Whoever says you 'did a little good' is mj 
enemy; you did a great deal, or none at all 
But," said ?»Tr. Siavery, "do you really wani 
to go back again among those wild witches, 
and spend your strength, wear yourself out 
and grow old-maidish and uninteresting before 
your time?" 

"Have I grown so very old and uninterest- 
ing?'! said 'Say. "If that is the case, you had 
best let me go, at once, without more ado." 

" I did n't say you had, child ; you never 
looked ' younger than you do notir. You were 
twice as old when I first knew you. I only 
said you would^^ 

"And so you give that as a reason why I 
should not do my duty. Indeed, I didn't think 
that of you," said Say. 

" Well, when you wear yourself oiit, and be- 
gin to grow old and ugly, come home to the 
nest." 

"I have come home now, to rest; and next 
year I shall not teach, of course, but shall go 
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home to father's. They will need me there 
soon, when Clara goes back to school, and a 
year's rest will be refreshing. When that is 
over, and Clara graduates, I can take up my 
ferule again. No, you dear man, I should ilot 
be worthy to be called your daughter if I were 
willing to sit down idly and receive the good 
gifts of God, and yet do nothing, myself, to 
help the world move on. If I can fill but a. 
small corner, still there will be one empty place 
the less, by my labor. If there are no longer 
soldiers to work for, yet 'the poor ye have 
always with you,' and you can find better uses 
for your money than lavishing it upon a lazy 
baggage like myself. Mind, if you ever need 
me, I'm at your service. It is my right and 
privilege to serve you." 

So Sabrina returned to the Hackett house- 
nold for her year's rest. Though it was but 
a change of care, it proved restful; and, as 
we know that all of life is but Christ's school 
for us, we know she gained in body and soul. 
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It was hard study, at times, to keep ever 
patient, cheerfiil and merry with the children, 
and yet to rule them wisely, — so wisely that 
they could not see the silken rein which guided 
them, but only feel and obey it. Then there 
was the constant watch, more difficult for her 
than for the experienced Mattie, to raise her 
father's despondent spirit so that it might not 
shade too heavily either himself or the chil- 
dren, and the pleasant word always ready for. 
Nabby, that should make her labors lighter and 
lier heart happier. 

And there was work for hands and feet no 
less than for heart; torn gowns and coats to 
mend, stockings to dam, and many heavier 
household cares, such as all good housewives 
know. 

But there were quiet, restful hours, when, all 
responsibilities thrown off, for a season, upon 
Nabby *s strong shoulders, she would wander, 
sketch-book in hand, through shadowy woods, 
drinking in summer sunshine and balmy air. 
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and, with ever watchful eyes, discover some 
lovely spot, — the broken bridge by the old 
hemlock, with tall arrow-heads in the stream 
below, or little Georgie, a neighbor's baby boy, 
swinging on the gate with hat falling back 
upon his plump shoulders, and his curly hair 
tumbled in his eyes and blowing in the wind. 
So she found, at her own door, studies for 
pictures, and made her pleasure, work, and her 
work, play. 

But Say's plan for teaching was overruled. 
When Clara returned from school, it was with 
a strong desire to fix her newly-acquired knowl- 
edge more firmly in her mind by imparting it 
to others. So Sabrina set aside her oim 
wishes, not saying, even to herself, that she 
had any, and quietly assumed the part of elder 
sister and faithful housekeeper, with a sigh of 
relief that the burden was not to descend upou 
GlaiH. As the child longed to teach, she would 
not hinder her in the least, but sent her away 
with her blessing, as Mattie had sent Sabrine 
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herself not many years before. Her brush was 
not idle, either, in those days, and packages 
of new books, with many a household luxury, 
not to mention the yearly Christmas gifts, 
found their way into the farm-house as the 
proceeds of Say*s pictures. 

And Mr. Savery was comforted in having 
his singing bird so near him. 

« He goes on Sondays to the church, 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 

He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir, 

And it makes his heart rejoice." 

Whether it was Say's sweet singing or his 
mother's prayers that brought him there, we 
csSmot say. 

Lottie Le Gru continued to be the same 
light-hearted girl and earnest Christian as of 
old. I suppose she continued to shock ^ her 
angel " at times, and doubtless let fall now and 
then wild speeches and extravagant expressions! 
When God's grace made her a Christian, it 
did not take all the spice from her character* 
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Wi> won't quarrel with her for it, but, to use 
her own words, " Live and let live " ; or, bet- 
ter 6till, with St. Paul say, " There are diver- 
sities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there 
are diversities of operations, but it is the same 
God. which worketh all in all." In God's gar- 
den there is room, we believe, not for mathe- 
matical four o'clocks and prim pinks alone, 
but for the gay dandelion and wild sweet-briers. 

"Say," said Lottie one day, — for they were 
as firm friends as ever, and Lottie was spend- 
ing the summer vacation at Wayland, — "I do 
think that revival at Revonah helped to bring 
out the greatest number of good points in 
people's characters." 

" It may be our eyes weye wider open to 
see them," answered Say. 

*^ Perhaps, Say ; but I do n't think that was 
all. It shows the different natures of the peo- 
pie. They didn't act one whit alike. There 
was Mr. Perry, seized with a sudden desire to 
make the house comfortable. Then he grew 
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more critical in his classes, made his scholars 
work harder, and, wonder above wonders 1 grew 
more attentive and considerate towards Miss 
Brigham; but I always suspected Mr. Lee had 
something to do with that." 

" But Mr. Perry was not the only one whose 
good points I. discovered that winter," said Say. 
** I remember well my astonishment when I 
found Mrs. Perry making garments for Johan- 
nah*s little brother. She never got over scold- 
ing that child, but I think she meant to be 
kind to her, and was so, in some ways. I 
found her teaching her to read, one day." 

"YiBS," said Lottie, "she did a great deal 
of such work. There were some old women 
whom she almosl^ supported. She gave away a 
great deal of food to the poor that winter. 
Then <4here was 'my angel,' who couldn't be 
induced to come to the prayer-meetings, but 
nobody prayed more all the time than she; 
and the dear 'old fossil' went without a new 
dress, to my certain knowledge, in order to 
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buy 'gQod' books to give away among tt© 
girls." 

"It is like the temple of God, builded with 
the different stones," suggested Say; "and dear 
Mr. Lee was one of the polished shafts that 
helped support the temple, and his wife must 
come in 'the border of pleasant stones,' or in 
the ' foundation of sapphires,* " replied Say. 

"And Bessie and Laura, the dear girls, 
helped to lead the way to Christ, — gates of 
carbuncles." 

"And Miss Wilson," added Lottie, "I didn't 
suppose she could work as she did. She really 
forgot herself. Who would have thought her 
such an earnest Christian, at least ? " 

"That our daughters may be as corner stones, 
polished after the similitude of a palace'," repeated 
Say, softly. " And Lottie Le Gru ? " 

"Coarse, common clay," said Lottie, with her 
old-time laugh. 

THE END. 
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Opinions DEIzpressecL* 

•*The anthor uses her pen with skill and effect, and under 
the constant impulse of a high aim and a Christian heart." 
Morning Star. 

<< It is a book fhll of genuine yigor as well as of sacred 
lessons, and the interest it awakens is wholesome as well 
as deep." — Ekv. Dr. Day. 

<< It is one of those rare offsprings of genius which occa- 
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to who knows all about it, and the girl or the boy who 
reads it will lay it down with wet earelashes, and wifli new 
impuLfts to a better life." — The Independent, N* T. 

<' D. Lothrop & Co. made a successftil movement in their 
offer of $500 for the best story suited for Sabbath School 
libraries. The result was that they obtained a number of 
stories, either one of which, so far as published, is worth the 
prize. They have published four, the last being * SABRINA 
HACKETT,' which will be admired for its clear and fine 
portrayal of Home and Seminary Life, as well as for the 
able manner in which it impresiS^s some of the most impor- 
tant lessons of every day life. It is a book of marked 
ability.** — Boston Daily Journal. 

<* Sabrina Hackett. By Emily L. Saybrook. The author 
writes with more than common freshness and vigor, display- 
ing an intimate knowledge of life, and enviable powers of 
description. The story teaches many needed lessons. A 
brave young spirit struggles upward through home difflcui- 
ties and a teacher's trials, coming into a broad, useAil 
womanhood."— /S'Mn(Zay School Times, Philadelphia. 
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ANDY LUTTRELL. 

Opinions SSxpressed* 

The Committee of Examiners — Rev. Dr. Lincoln, Rev J, 
E. Rankin and Rev. Dr. Day — pronounce ANDY LFT- 
TRELL a work of rare genius, high literary art, absorb Jig 
Interest and genuine power. 

** It will be found to deserve and reward a carefhl reading. 
It is bound lo make a sensation.'* — Congregationalist «tnd 
Becorder, 

" This is a * prize volume * of marked interest and power. 
The publishers have certainly signalized their entrance upon 
book-making by such a production. The story is strongly 
thought and strongly told. There is a freshness in it that 
invigorates." — Sunday School Times, 

** * Audy Luttreir is a book of remarkable power, and yet 
wonderftilly simple and direct in its development." — Boston 
Daily Evening Traveller. 

** We are confident that those who read it will think the 
prize was well bestowed.** — Boston Daily Journal, 

" * Andy Luttrell * is remarkable for its rare power over 
both mind and heart.'* — Morning Star. 

** The incidents interwoven with the narrative are 
exceedingly rich in interest, as well as touchinglv instruct- 
ive. We leave off the perusal of the book wini a clearer 
view of gospel tmth and its illustration in Christian ex- 
perience.*' — Christian World, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

"Andy Luttrell is an infidel, fierce, independent, almost 
desperate ; a character of great power and no little genius, 
and handled so as to make a vivid and yet a healthful im- 
pression. This is a book for young men and young women.** 
— Rev. J. E. Rankin. 

" It bears internal evidence of having cost money being, 
carefully writteiv4iu2 wiLh a poM***'^JJUlkieft!Qa Obamep* 
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opinions X23Cpre8Becl« 

** It has passages of extraordinary power, pathos, hnmor, 
sweetnesfs, naturalness, insight into character, descriptions 
of nature, dramatic vividness of, dialogue, which indicate a 
master hand." — Bjbv. Dr. Lincoln. 

'* There is a large variety and comprehensive range in the 
narrative, which cannot fail to Interest the reader." — Bev. 
J. E. Bankin. 

" It is a book exhibiting eminent literary skill.** — Bev. 
Db. Day. 

«* It is not easy to detect the authorship of 'SHINING 
HOUBS,' but busy rumor associates with it the name of a 
young clergyman in a neighboring city, and calls it his first 
literary venture. K it be a &r8t attempt at authorship, it is 
certain that much good ore may be expected from so rich a 
vein." — Watchman and Elector, 

" * SHINING HOTJBlS * is by a youn? clergyman, whose 
name is withheld flrom the public, but it is a book of great 
beauty, and promises greater things in the future."— 
Boston Traveller. 

" We confidently predict for It a genuine popularity and 
a high mission." — Morning Star. 

"* SHINING HOUBS* by Paul Moraine. * ANDY 
LUTTRELL,* by Clara Vance. These beautiftd volumes, 
so briefly announced, are replete with finely sketched re- 
citals of life under its various phases of change of suffering 
and joy — shade and sunshine — and can b6 safely com- 
mended for the spirit of true religion breathing throughout." 
— Watchman and Beflector. 

" They certainly are very attractive stories, and having 
won golden rewards for those who wrote them, we trust 
they will gain for them the far more glorious result of 
* winning piany souls to righteousness.* These books are 
full of sound, practical religious truth, and will do good to 
those who read them.** — The Presbyteriai^ 

"*SHINING HOURS* we like particularly." — C^rtefian 
Witness and Church Advocate. 

" * SHINING HOURS.' This is one of the stories written 
for the prize, and Is really a work of great merit ; it is bound 
in a style to make It attractive to any eye, and comports 
well with the purity and beauty which its pages reveaL" 
— LewiMon Emning Journai* li^ 
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